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BY  WILLIAM 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  change  took  place 
in  China  three  months  ago.  It  is  a 
change  which  is  destined  to  affect  the 
relations  of  the  Celestial  Empire  to  the 
outside  world,  and  to  disturb  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  the  European  Powers 
in  the  Far  East  more  than  did  the  Chi- 
no-Japanese  war.  Yet  the  momentous 
event  hardly  attracted  notice  in  Great 
Britain.  Distracted  by  many  irritat¬ 
ing  problems  of  empire,  and  fascinated 
by  the  attractions  of  Africa,  English¬ 
men  seem  to  have  turned  their  eyes 
from  the  distant  East.  While  they  are 
so  occupied,  Kussia  has  been  gradually 
strengthening  her  hold  on  China.  'J'he 
vast  increase  of  her  influence  in  Peking 
may  be  for  the  good  of  the  world. 
That  question  I  will  not  attempt  to 
argue.  But  a  question  that  is  of  more 
immediate  interest,  and  which  affects 
the  British  Empire  more  closely,  de¬ 
mands  attention — a  question  which,  I 
believe,  is  fraught  with  consequences 
and  possibilities  much  vaster  than  any 
of  the  African  problems  that  are  now 
engrossing  the  minds  of  our  statesmen. 

The  Eusso-Chinese  Treaty  published 
by  the  North  China  Daily  Ncios  may, 
or  may  not,  be  the  final  form  which  the 
agreement  between  China  and  Russia 
will  take  ;  but  that  it  correctlv  inter¬ 
prets  the  immediate  aims  of  Russian 
policy  in  the  Far  East  is  proved  by  the 
Railway  Edict  which  has  been  published 
in  St.  Petersburg.  These  aims  may  be 
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briefly  described  :  A  near  cut  for  the 
Siberian  railway  through  the  relatively 
fertile  valleys  of  Manchuria  to  Yladi- 
vostock  ;  the  command  of  a  port,  or 
ports,  fiee  from  ice,  and  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  lines  which  will  lead 
to  Port  Arthur  and  Shan-hai-kwan. 

Whether  the  command  of  ice-free 
ports  on  the  mainland  of  China  be  ob¬ 
tained  now  or  at  a  later  date  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  stcondary  importance.  The 
Trans-Asian  railway  is  the  all-essential, 
because  after  its  completion  the  whole 
of  Northern  China,  down  to  Pekin  and 
Tientsin,  if  not  to  the  Yangtszkiang, 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  Russia,  and  she 
can  apply,  at  the  moment  most  suitable 
to  her,  such  pressure  as  may  be  needed 
to  secure  further  concessions.  All  that 
she  wants  just  now  is  the  assurance  that 
the  available  ports  wilt  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  possible  rivals,  such  as  Japan 
or  England. 

It  may  be  asked  :  IIow  does  the 
granting  to  Russia  of  the  right  to  con¬ 
struct  a  railway  through  Manchuria 
give  to  that  Power  the  command  of 
Northern  China?  The  question  can 
be  easily  answered.  Indeed,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  supplied  in  the  very  conditions 
attached  to  the  railway  agreement. 
These  assume  that  China  will  not  be 
able  to  provide  a  sufficient  police  force 
in  the  districts  which  the  line  will 
traverse,  and  that  Russia  must  make 
good  the  deficiency  from  her  own  army. 
37 
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The  title  of  the  railway  company  and 
the  appointment  of  a  Chinese  piesident, 
who  will  be  a  mere  figurehead,  aie  con¬ 
cessions  intended  to  “  save  the  face”  of 
the  Court  at  Peking.  Thellussian  offi¬ 
cials  who  will  direct  the  armed  troops 
stationed  along  the  route  will  be  the 
real  controllers  of  the  railway,  and  in 
course  of  time  they  are  ^ure  to  become 
the  actual  rulers  in  Manchuria.  China’s 
authority  over  her  own  territory  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  on  paper  ;  but  Eussia,  in 
spite  of  optional  redemption  clauses, 
will  never  slacken  her  hold  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  through  which  her  railway  passes. 
Paper  concessions  have  been  made  easy 
by  the  knowledge  that  China  will  never 
be  able  to  strengthen  her  position  in 
the  north,  and  that  the  present  dynas¬ 
ty.  and  even  the  whole  fabric  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  would  be  overthrown  at  the 
first  shock  from  the  outside  world,  if 
Russia  herself,  from  interested  motives, 
did  not  choose  to  shield  and  defend 
them. 

Five  years  ago  I  set  forth  at  some 
length  the  reasons  which  induced  me 
to  think  that  the  Chinese  system  of 
government,  capable  of  maintaining  a 
species  of  older  as  long  as  China  was 
kept  from  contact  with  Western  na¬ 
tions,  would  prove  totally  incapable  of 
cementing  the  vast,  unwieldy  empire, 
consisting  of  loosely  jointed  jirovinces, 
as  soon  as  the  civilizing  forces  that 
come  from  the  West  were  brought  int(» 
sharp  collision  with  the  stagnant  life 
of  the  East.  My  arguments  were  sub- 
8et]uenlly  enforced  with  tremendous 
emphasis  by  the  Chino-Japanese  war, 
and  they  have  received  even  stronger 
confirmation  from  the  after  effects  of 
that  war.  To  disorder  and  confusion 
has  succeeded,  not  increased  vitality  or 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  as  w’as  an¬ 
ticipated,  but  benumbment,  or  tbe  spas¬ 
modic  action  that  often  precedes  death. 

What,  under  such  conditions,  ought 
to  be  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Shall  we  adopt  toward  China  the  atti¬ 
tude  so  long  maintained  toward  Tur¬ 
key?  Is  the  maintenance  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  principles  of  our  poli¬ 
tics?  Lord  Rosebery,  I  think,  inten¬ 
tionally  or  unintentionally,  has  provid¬ 
ed  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  last 
question.  He  had  two  opportunities 


during  his  Premiership  of  preserving, 
at  least  for  a  short  time,  the  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  lie  let  them 
slip,  llis  first  chance  occurred  after 
Japarr  had  over-ruir  Corea  and  was 
about  to  enter  China.  He  then  thought 
of  intervention,  and,  in  a  half-hearted 
way,  suggested  it  to  the  Powers.  Hut 
as  in  several  other  crises  of  his  life,  he 
continued  to  debate  with  himself,  even 
in  public,  as  to  whether  intervention 
were  really  desirable.  Public  opinion 
in  England  was  strongly  against  the 
course,  inlluenced  chietly  by  the  tele¬ 
grams  from  the  Far  East,  which,  corn¬ 
ing  as  they  did  from  Japanese  agencies, 
induced  the  English  press  to  assume 
an  attitude  favorable  to  Japan.  The 
result  was  that  as  soon  as  Russia  showed 
reluctance  to  join  in  a  protest  against 
the  continuance  of  tbe  war,  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  retired  into  his  shell,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  intervention.  I  do 
not  blame  him,  but  tbe  immediate  conse¬ 
quences  were  not  favorable  to  British  in¬ 
fluence  in  China.  Russia  was  not  averse 
to  the  piinciple  of  interference.  She 
drew  back  on  the  plea  that  the  opportune 
moment  had  not  arrived.  And  from 
her  point  of  view  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  most  opportune  mohient  had  not 
come.  It  was  to  the  advantage  of 
Russian  diplomacy  that  the  Chinese 
Goveinment  should  be  reduced  to  abso¬ 
lute  dependence  on  its  assistance. 
Events  favored  this  waiting  policy. 
Lord  Rosebery,  having  received  a  re- 
butf,  seems  to  have  resolved  to  let 
affaiis  drift.  From  the  moment  that 
his  activity  began  to  dwindle,  Russia’s 
began  to  inertase.  She  was  an  anxious 
spectator  of  events  during  the  early 
months  of  1895,  and  when  the  time 
was  ripe  Li  Hung  Chang  was  persuad¬ 
ed  to  go  to  Japan,  and  the  treaty  of 
Shimoneseki  saw  the  light  of  day. 

I  do  not  think  future  historians  will 
find  much  to  blame  in  Lord  Rosebery’s 
policy  up  to  this  point.  He  had  not 
convinced  himself  that  the  integrity  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  was  a  principle 
worth  fighting  for,  or  he  thought  it 
was  a  principle  for  which  he  ought  not 
to  sacrifice  the  fiiendship  of  Jajian. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  became  aware 
of  the  terms  imposed  by  the  victors  he 
ought  to  have  abandoned  his  attitude 
of  reserve  and  to  have  asserted  Eng- 
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land’s  right  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  China,  witli  which  her  own  interests 
were  closely  bound  up.  The  treaty  of 
Shimoneseki  was  most  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  established  on 
the  mainland  of  China  a  restless,  am¬ 
bitious  Power.  It  would  have  involved 
not  only  the  disintegration  of  China, 
which  may  after  all  be  inevitable,  but 
the  speedy  crumbling  to  pieces  of  the 
whole  structure  of  government,  with 
the  awful  risks  which  such  revolution¬ 
ary  methods  of  change  always  entail. 
Apart  altogether  from  these  more  dis¬ 
tant  consequences,  it  should  have  been 
apparent  to  the  British  Government 
that  the  possession  by  Japan  of  the 
Liaotung  Peninsula  would  evoke  the 
determined  opposition  of  Russia  and 
lead  to  her  interference.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  lost 
a  moment  in  representing  to  Japan  the 
dangers  involved  in  her  demands,  and 
the  certainty  of  complications  with 
Russia.  If  made  with  sutticicnt  care 
for  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Japanese, 
these  representations  might  have  had 
the  desired  effect.  Even  had  they  en¬ 
countered  resistance,  the  resources  of 
the  British  Government  should  not 
have  been  exhausted.  When  Russian 
opposition  assumed  a  menacing  form. 
Lord  Rosebery  should  have  demanded 
that  the  treaty  be  submitted  to  a  con¬ 
ference  at  which  Japan  and  China  and 
the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  would  be 
represented.  By  this  means,  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  prevent  Russia 
from  acquiring  a  preponderating  influ¬ 
ence  at  Peking  and  the  virtual  suze¬ 
rainty  of  Xorthern  China. 

The  jiast  is  past  and  cannot  be  un¬ 
done.  And,  after  all,  it  may  yet  be 
possible  to  adapt  British  policy  to  the 
changed  circumstances,  so  that  good 
may  issue,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
to  the  Chinese  people  and  to  the  world 
at  large.  What  then  should  be  done  ? 
In  the  first  place,  we  need  not  frown  at 
Russia  or  waste  our  strength  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  oppose  her  forward  march.  In 
presence  of  the  utter  demoralization  of 
the  governing  classes  in  China,  the 
command  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  empire  was  assured  to  Russia  as 
soon  as  the  Siberian  railway  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  Chino-Japanese  war  and 
the  Russo-Chinese  treaty  have  only  an¬ 


ticipated  events.  Frankly  accepting 
what  has  been  accomplished,  our  object 
should  bo  to  acquire  advantages  in  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Southern  China,  which  will  be 
an  equivalent  to  those  obtained  by  our 
rivals  in  the  North. 

Two  or  three  additional  treaty  ports 
will  not  suffice.  The  limit  of  China’s 
foreign  trade,  as  long  as  the  interior 
remains  undeveloped,  has  been  reached. 
The  inland  eentres  of  trade  must  be 
made  accessible.  To  start  with,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  demanding 
the  opening  up  of  the  West  River  to 
traffic.  The  principle  has  been  con¬ 
ceded,  but  between  concession  and  exe¬ 
cution  there  is  often  a  grear.  gap  in 
China  as  in  Turkey.  The  Chinese 
Government  will  yield  only  to  strong 
pressure.  The  position  at  the  present 
moment  is  a  disgrace  to  British  and 
French  diplomacy.  France  wants  con¬ 
cessions  on  the  frontier  of  Ton  king. 
Great  Britain  wishes  to  push  inland 
from  Canton.  Instead  of  uniting  to 
help  one  another,  each  seems  to  be  try¬ 
ing  to  thwart  the  other.  The  Court  at 
Peking,  and  more  especially  the  obstruc¬ 
tive  local  officials,  are  delighted.  The 
time  surety  has  come  for  an  under¬ 
standing  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  whole  of  the  southern 
provinces  lie  before  them.  They  have 
only  to  unite  and  they  may  have  what 
they  like. 

Having  obtained  the  fulfilment  of 
the  long-delayed  promise  as  to  the  West 
River,  the  next  step  should  be  to  secure 
the  right  of  superintending  a  railway 
which  shall  connect  a  port  on  the 
Yangtsze  with  Canton.  I  do  not  mean 
that  England  should  insist  on  defend¬ 
ing  such  a  line  with  her  own  soldiers  as 
Russia  is  to  do  in  the  North.  Arrange¬ 
ments  more  acceptable  to  China  and 
less  dangerous  to  Great  Britain  might 
be  made.  Other  AVestern  Powers  be¬ 
sides  Russia  must,  of  course,  be  consid¬ 
ered,  but  there  is  room  enough  for  all. 
The  claims  of  France,  or  even  of  Ger¬ 
many,  need  not  disturb  us.  Strange 
to  say,  the  Russian  Edict  and  the 
treaty  published  in  the  Shanghai  news¬ 
paper  have  aroused  more  interest  in 
these  two  countries  than  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  In  both  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  keener  perception  of  the  changed 
situation  created  by  Russian  diplomacy 
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and  of  the  necessity  of  modifying  ex¬ 
isting  relations  so  as  to  prevent  China 
from  becoming  a  vassal  of  Russia. 
The  suggestions  that  have  come  from 
Continental  sources  have  been  some¬ 
what  contradictory.  Some,  oppressed 
by  the  enormous  difficulty  of  moving 
such  an  inert  mass,  have  talked  of  par¬ 
tition,  but  no  one  who  has  stopped  to 
consider  the  dangers  involved  therein 
would  dare  to  advocate  such  a  drastic 
measure. 

The  true  policy  is  to  be  found  by 
studying  the  immediate  needs  of  China. 
These  are,  first,  railways,  and,  second, 
an  honest,  enlightened  system  of  inter¬ 
nal  taxation  managed  by  a  Board  or 
Boards,  similar  to  the  Imperial  Mari¬ 
time  Customs.  I  think,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  at  least,  the  two  may  be  combined 
in  one.  A  Board  or  Boards  having 
control  of  railways,  and  probably 
canals,  the  routes  along  which  foreign 
goods  would  pass  would  have  facilities 
for  the  collection  of  revenue  which  the 
existing  Chinese  officials  do  not  pos¬ 
sess,  and  would  be  able  to  suppress  the 
irregular  Lekln  levies  and  the  innu¬ 
merable  squeezes  of  the  petty  manda¬ 
rins,  just  as  the  present  Alaritime  Cus¬ 
toms  has  done.  A  guarantee  of  fair 
treatment  also  would  be  afforded  such 
as  might  induce  the  Treaty  Powers  to 
acquiesce,  with  more  security  than  they 
now  have,  in  any  adjustment  of  the 
Chinese  tariff  that  may  be  deemed  nec¬ 
essary. 

As  to  the  management  and  virtual 
control  of  these  Boards  there  are  two 
workable  alternatives.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Maritime  Customs 
might  be  faithfully  reproduced,  that  is 
to  say,  the  European  governing  ele¬ 
ment  might  be  selected  from  all  na¬ 
tionalities.  Now,  although  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Customs  under  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Hart  has  been  a  signal  success,  1 
fear  that,  if  the  experiment  had  to  be 
started  today,  enormous  difficulties 
that  did  not  exist  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  would  be  encountered.  British  in¬ 
fluence  no  longer  dominates  as  it  used 
to  do.  International  jealousy  and 
rivalry  have  become  keener.  I  have 
even  grave  apprehension  as  to  the  fate 


of  the  Maritime  Customs  on  the  re¬ 
tirement  or  death  of  the  present  Direc¬ 
tor-General.  The  other  alternative  is 
the  division  of  China  into  three  or  four 
zones,  in  each  of  which  the  right  of  one 
Power  to  exert  a  preponderating  influ¬ 
ence  would  be  recognized,  each  zone  pos¬ 
sessing  a  distinct  Board.  In  view  of  what 
Russia  has  already  done  in  the  North, 
and  considering  also  the  activity  of 
France  on  the  borders  of  Yunnan,  1 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  principle 
of  separate  zones  should  be  adopted. 
The  time  will  probably  come  when  it 
will  no  longer  be  possible  to  uphold  the 
jumble  of  Boards  at  Peking  to  which 
the  name  of  Imperial  Government  is 
given.  The  recognition  now  of  what 
might  be  termed  “  spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence”  would  obviate  the  risk  of  a  clash¬ 
ing  of  rival  interests  when  disintegra¬ 
tion  did  set  in.  And  whatever  may 
happen  in  the  distant  future,  such  an 
arrangement  would  from  the  outset 
give  the  greatest  sti’ength  and  stability 
to  the  European-directed  railway  or 
inland  Revenue  Boards,  the  formation 
of  which  is,  I  think,  the  only  sure 
means  of  preserving  British  and  other 
European  interests  in  the  Far  East. 
Many  obstacles  on  the  part  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  interior  will  have  to  be 
overcome  ;  and  to  accomplish  this  work 
the  Boards  must  act  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  will  be  supported  both 
at  Peking  and  on  the  spot  by  one  or 
other  of  the  strong  Western  Powers. 

There  is  nothing  that  need  startle 
timid  diplomacy  in  the  suggestions  I 
have  made.  Indeed,  events,  thanks  to 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  British 
capitalists,  seem  to  be  leading  up  to 
some  such  developments,  I  only  plead 
that  British  statesmen  should  rise 
above  the  hand-to-mouth  policy  so  long 
pursued,  and  should  endeavor  to  form 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  action  for  the 
future.  It  is  only,  I  am  convinced,  by 
a  modified  tutelage,  such  as  I  have  hint¬ 
ed  at,  that  the  Chinese  people  and  all 
nations  interested  in  the  Far  East  can 
be  saved  from  the  appalling  disturb¬ 
ances  which  might  follow  the  rapid 
disintegration  of  the  huge  polypus 
empire, —  Westminster  Review. 
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On  December  1,  1896,  a  very  few 
persona  were  gathered  in  the  small 
Catholic  Church  of  Lymington  to  say 
farewell  to  one  of  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  men  our  age  has  known.  The 
Mass  was  said,  the  prelate  had  censed 
and  sprinkled  the  uplifted  bier,  the 
shuffling  feet  were  heard  of  those  who 
were  to  carry  the  dead  away  forever. 
But,  while  still  kneeling  there,  watch¬ 
ing  the  decent  formal  rites,  one  friend 
at  least,  in  what  was  almost  an  illusion, 
seemed  to  see  the  oak  sides  of  the 
coffin  become  transparent,  and  to  per- 
cei'^e,  once  more,  for  the  last  time, 
that  long  spare  figure  now  wrapped  in 
the  Franciscan  habit,  that  arrogantly 
gentle  head,  half  prophet,  half  vulture, 
which  had  never  bent  to  an  opponent 
nor  failed  to  kindle  to  a  friend.  So 
strangely  had  this  man  come  to  seem 
the  very  incarnation  of  will,  of  per¬ 
sonal  impulse  an  absolute  law  to  itself, 
so  monstrous  did  it  appear  to  expect 
the  mere  shell  of  Coventry  Patmore  to 
obey  the  whims  and  conventions  of  the 
world,  that  for  a  moment  one  mar¬ 
velled  by  what  miracle  of  dulness  or  of 
daring  all  these  busy  servitors  could  ex¬ 
pect  to  carry  him  unwillingly  with 
them.  It  was  a  momentary  hallucina¬ 
tion,  and  it  sank  in  the  mournful  strain 
of  the  bleak  cemetery,  the  cruel  wind, 
the  blank  and  empty  day. 

I. 

Coventry  Kearsey  Dighton  Patmore 
was  born  at  Woodford,  in  Essex,  on 
July  3,  1823.  lie  was  one  of  the  three 
sons  of  Peter  George  Patmore  and  of 
his  wife,  who  had  been  Miss  Eliza  Rob¬ 
ertson.  Peter  Patmore  was  the  friend 
of  Ilazlitt  and  Lamb,  a  man  much  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  literature,  and  of  some  tal¬ 
ent.  He  is  principally  remembered  as 
that  confidant  of  Ilazlitt  to  whom  the 
letters  in  “  Liber  Amoris”  were  ad- 
dressed.  He  survived  to  his  seventieth 
year,  and  died  in  1856,  the  later  part 
of  his  life  having  been  clouded  with 
want  of  success,  caused,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  by  something  unsympathetic  in 


his  o\vn  nature.  It  was  Peter  Pat¬ 
more’s  misfortune  to  be  mixed  up  in 
affairs  that  were  painful,  if  not  neces¬ 
sarily  discreditable  ;  the  Scott  duel  in 
1821  and  the  Plumer  Ward  controversy 
later  on,  for  instance,  did  his  reputa¬ 
tion  harm.  I  was  told  by  Robert 
Browning  that  when  aboirt  1845,  that 
kindly  poet  tried  to  interest  Thack¬ 
eray  in  the  fortunes  of  Coventry,  the 
author  of  “  Vanity  Fair”  refused  with 
such  violence  to  help  or  even  see  the 
young  man  that  Browning  was  forced 
to  ask  him  for  an  explanation.  Thack¬ 
eray,  then,  growing  calmer,  proceeded 
to  say  that  Peter  Patmore’s  attitude  in 
the  Scott  duel  had  produced  in  his  own 
mind,  as  in  that  of  many  others,  a  vio¬ 
lent  prejudice  against  the  very  name. 
During  the  years  when  practical  help 
would  have  been  valuable  to  Coventry 
Patmore,  at  all  events,  his  father  had 
none  to  give  him.  It  is,  therefore, 
pleasant  to  record  that  of  his  father  he 
invariably  spoke,  as  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  with  the  highest  respect  and 
affection.  But  that  Peter  Patmore’s 
literary  connections  made  living  by  the 
pen  any  easier  for  his  young  son  is  a 
fiction  which  must  be  corrected. 

Hardly  anything,  I  believe,  has  been 
recorded  about  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  the  poet.  He  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  referring  frequently  to  the 
past.  But,  in  1891,  when  he  was  on  a 
visit  to  me  in  London,  he  began  to 
speak  of  his  early  life.  I  warned  him 
that  I  should  note  down  what  he  said, 
and  he — replying,  “  I  must  be  careful 
to  tell  no  lies,  then” — continued. 
What  immediately  follows  is  founded 
on  the  notes  I  took  on  that  occasion, 
and  may  be  depended  upon  as  substan¬ 
tially  correct,  as  far  as  the  memory  of 
an  old  man,  dealing  with  events  of 
sixty  years  before,  could  be  exact. 
That  is  to  say,  the  precise  sequence  of 
facts  may  be  confused,  but,  as  to  the 
sentiments  and  emotions  described, 
those  I  believe  to  be  beyond  question 
as  I  state  them.  He  said,  then,  that 
from  the  first  he  was  distinguished 
from  his  brothers  by  his  intellectual 
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tastes,  and  that,  in  consequence,  his 
father,  who  was  resolutely  bookish, 
showed  him  a  marked  preference,  mak¬ 
ing  him  his  constant  companion.  Cov¬ 
entry  Patmore  was  a  highly  inquisitive 
child,  and  his  father  used  to  encourage 
the  boy  to  cross-examine  him  about 
any  subject  which  came  into  his  head. 
If  Peter  Patmore  did  not  know  the  an¬ 
swer  to  his  son’s  questions,  he  would 
apply,  in  Coventry’s  presence,  to  the 
best  author ities,  and  discuss  the  infor¬ 
mation  with  the  child.  This  he  called 
“  instruction,  by  means  of  conversa¬ 
tion,*’  and  till  a  relatively  advanced 
age  the  boy  had  no  other  teaching. 

This  practice  had  its  inconvenient 
side.  “  My  mother  was  a  very  good 
sort  of  woman,  but  not  interested  in 
what  occupied  my  father  and  me  ;  and 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  paid 
too  much  attention  to  my  welfare,  and 
not  enough  to  that  of  his  other  sons.” 
The  consequence  was  that  “  I  never 
learned  to  know  much  of  my  mother  ; 
it  was  my  father  who  was  everything 
to  me.”  His  childhood  and  early 
youth  were  passed  in  comfort,  and  even 
luxury.  His  father  had  a  town  house 
in  Southampton  Street,  FitzrOy  Square, 
and  a  country  house  at  Mill  Hill  ;  both 
were  filled  with  books.  Peter  Patmore 
had  formed  the  habit  of  marking  his 
books,  but  particularly  the  editions  of 
the  poets,  profusely,  underscoring  what¬ 
ever  he  thought  of  paramount  excel¬ 
lence.  “  I  took  a  pride,”  said  Coven¬ 
try,  “  in  reading  none  but  the  marked 
passages,  and  so  in  gorging  on  the 
quintessence  of  poetry.”  To  this  early 
practice  we  may  trace,  perhaps,  his 
great  fault  as  a  writer,  his  inadequate 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  evolution  in 
poetic  work.  At  the  age  of  “  about 
fourteen”  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
lodged  with  a  family  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  and  attended  classes  at 
the  College  de  France.  He  spent  a 
year  in  France,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of 
the  best  French  society  (he  was  piob- 
ably  a  year  or  two  older  than  in  IS'Jl 
his  memorv  suggested).  He  was  not 
happy  in  Paris,  howe\er,  and  to  his  ex¬ 
periences  there  I  attribute  the  singular 
and  otherwise  unintelligible  animosity 
toward  the  French  which  breathes  from 
so  many  of  his  earlier  poems.  While 
he  was  in  Paris,  he  met  a  beautiful 
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English  girl.  Miss  G.,  one  year  his 
senior,  with  whom  he  fell  desperately 
in  love.  This  was  his  cailiest  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  passion  ;  he  suffered  con¬ 
siderably,  for  Miss  G.  “  snubbed  me 
royally.”  But  her  memory  never  be¬ 
came  dim  in  after  years,  and  Patmore 
assured  me  that  in  her  regard  the  emo¬ 
tions,  the  fancies,  even  the  mystic  sym¬ 
bols  which  give  so  peculiar  a  chaiacU-r 
to  his  mature  poetry,  were  all  present 
in  embryo.  “She  was,”  he  said  em¬ 
phatically,  “  the  very  first  Angel  in  the 
House.”  This  girl  became  LadyE.  T., 
and  died  many  years  ago  ;  and,  at  the 
time  when  the  poet  made  this  very  in¬ 
teresting  statement,  it  was  (he  thought) 
half  a  century  since  he  had  seen  her. 

Coming  back  to  England,  he  sud¬ 
denly  became  conscious  of  the  power  to 
write  verse,  and,  under  the  spell  of 
Coleridge,  composed  “  The  Woodman’s 
Daughter”  and  “The  lliver.”  His 
father  was  convinced  that  his  darling 
son  was  about  to  become  a  jioet,  and, 
under  the  impression  that  this  was  the 
beginning  of  a  rush  of  verse,  hurried 
those  two  pieces  off  to  the  printer,  so 
that  they  were  actually  in  type  in  1839 
or  1840.  No  more  verse  flowed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  his  father’s  great  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Coventry  Patmore  became  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  science,  especially  to 
mathematics  and  chemistry,  for  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  latter  of  which  his  father 
fitted  him  up  a  large  laboratory  in  a 
disused  kitcher\  of  his  town  house. 
His  talents  appeared  to  run  entirely  in 
the  channel  of  exact  science,  and  it  was 
four  years  before  he  wrote  any  more 
verse,  then  mainly  to  please  his  father. 
I  believe  that  he  begr-n  about  this  time 
to  study  for  the  Church,  but  gave  this 
up  from  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of 
English  orders.  What  suddenly  re¬ 
called  him  to  literature  was  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  1842  volumes  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  poems,  which  revealed  to  him  a 
new  light  of  song,  and  tilled  him  with 
transcendent  enthusiasm.  His  one  de¬ 
sire  now  was  to  become  acquainted  with 
Tennyson,  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
denii-god,  and  in  the  stress  of  this 
emotion  he  completed,  and  in  1844 
published,  his  own  first  volume  of 
“  Poems.  ” 

The  critics  were  unfavorable  to  the 
little  book  ;  Blackwood' s  in  particular 
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being  scurrilous,  beyond  even  the  prec¬ 
edent  of  Keats  ;  and  just  at  this  lime 
a  calamity  fell  upon  the  hitherto  pros¬ 
perous  poet,  llis  father  was  engaged 
deeply  in  the  wild  railway  speculations 
of  the  hour,  and  Coventry  Patmore,  so 
he  assured  me,  woke  up  one  morning 
to  find  that  his  parents  had  fled  to  the 
Continent  to  escape  creditors,  without 
having  warned  him  or  left  him  with 
any  species  of  provision.  For  a  year, 
his  existence  was  extremely  precarious. 
His  father  sent  him  from  Paris  one 
slender  remittance,  and  told  him  that 
he  must  shift  for  himself.  His 
“  Poems,”  fortunately,  had  attracted 
a  few  friends,  among  whom  Barry 
Cornwall  (Bryan  Waller  Procter)  was 
the  most  influential.  At  this  critical 
moment,  he  received  from  Leigh  Hunt, 
to  whom  his  father  had  sent  the 
“  Poems,”  a  kind  letter,  with  helpful 
criticism,  and  an  invitation  to  call 
upon  him.  This,  however,  was  but  a 
revival  of  an  acquaintance  made  at  least 
five  years  before  under  amusing  condi¬ 
tions.  Coventry  Patmore’s  own  words 
(in  a  letter  to  myself,  February  6, 
1889)  shall  tell  the  tale  : 

“  My  first  sight  of  Leigh  Hunt  was  in  this 
wise.  I,  being  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age  an  admirer  of  the  ‘Indicator’  and 
‘  Rimini,’  set  off  with  a  letter  from  my  father, 
an  old  friend  of  the  poet,  informing  him  of 
my  ambition  to  see  him.  Arriving  at  his 
house,  a  very  small  one  in  a  small  square 
somewhere  in  the  extreme  west  [Leigh  Hunt 
had  gone  to  live  in  Kensington  in  1840J ,  after 
a  walk  of  some  five  or  six  miles,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  poet  was  at  home,  and  asked 
to  sit  down  until  he  came  to  me.  This  he  did 
after  I  had  waited  in  the  little  parlor  at  least 
tw'o  hours,  when  the  door  was  opened  and  a 
most  picturesque  gentleman,  with  hair  flowing 
nearly  or  quite  to  his  shoulders,  a  beautiful 
velvet  coat,  and  a  Vandyck  collar  of  lace  about 
a  foot  deep,  appeared,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
smiling  aethereally,  and  saving,  without  any 
word  of  preface  or  notice  of  my  having  waited 
so  long,  ‘  This  is  a  beautiful  world,  Mr.  Pat¬ 
more  !  ’  I  was  so  struck  by  this  remark  that 
it  has  eclipsed  all  memory  of  what  occurred 
during  the  remainder  of  my  visit.” 

The  world  seemed,  notwithstanding, 
anything  but  beautiful  to  Patmore  dur¬ 
ing  that  hard  year,  1845.  T’he  first 
contribution  for  which  he  received  pay¬ 
ment  was  an  anonymous  poem  which 
he  wrote  on  the  incident  of  General 
Pelissier’s  rumored  act  of  barbarity  in 
smoking  to  death  five  hundred  Arabs 


in  the  cave  at  Khartassi.  This  ap¬ 
peared  in  Punch,  in  the  summer  of 
1845,  under  the  title  of  “  Vive  la 
Guerre  !”  It  may  be  interesting,  per¬ 
haps,  to  give  here  one  of  its  eight 
stanzas  : 

”  Rush  the  sparks  in  rapid  fountains, 

Up  abroad  into  the  sky  ! 

From  the  bases  of  the  mountains 
Leap  the  fork’d  ftames  mountains  high  ! 
The  flames,  like  devils  thirsting. 

Lick  the  wind,  where  crackling  spars 
Wage  hellish  warfare,  worsting 
All  the  still,  astonished  stars  ! 

Ply  the  furnace,  fling  the  faggots  ! 

Lo,  the  flames  writhe,  rush  and  tear  ! 

And  a  thousand  writhe  like  maggots 
In  among  them  !  Vive  la  guerre  !” 

Between  his  father’s  failure  and  his 
own  appointment  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  Patmore  passed  through  some 
fifteen  months  of  real  poverty.  He 
managed,  he  told  me,  to  make  some 
twenty -five  shillings  a  week,  but  with 
great  difficulty.  On  one  occasion  all 
he  had  in  the  world  had  sunken  to 
three  and  sixpence  ;  in  desperation  he 
went  into  a  confectioner’s  shop  in  Re¬ 
gent  Street  and  spent  the  whole  of  that 
sum  on  ices.  He  went  home  to  his 
lodgings  penniless,  to  find  there  an 
unexpected  five-pound  note  for  a  con¬ 
tribution,  and  his  affairs  were  never  at 
so  low  an  ebb  again.  During  this  hard 
time,  Robert  Browning,  to  whom  the 
Procters  had  introduced  him,  befriend¬ 
ed  him  again  and  again.  The  mode 
in  which  he  escaped  from  the  extreme 
pressure  of  want  has  never,  I  think, 
been  recorded,  and  is  both  creditable 
and  interesting.  I  owe  the  narrative 
to  my  admirable  friend,  the  late  Mrs. 
Procter.  After  a  dinner  at  her  house 
in  1840,  Monckton  Milnes  (afterward 
Lord  Houghton)  said  to  her  in  the 
drawing-room,  “  And  who  is  your  lean 
young  friend  with  the  frayed  coat- 
cuffs  ?”  “  Oh,  Mr.  Milnes,”  she  re¬ 

plied,  “you  would  not  talk  in  that  way 
if  you  knew  how  clever  he. is,  and  how 
unfortunate.  Have  you  read  his 
‘  Poems  ’  ?”  Milnes  took  them  away 
in  his  pocket,  and  wrote  to  her  next 
morning,  “  If  your  young  friend  would 
like  a  post  in  the  Library  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  it  shall  be  obtained  for 
him,  if  only  to  induce  you  to  forget 
what  must  have  seemed  my  heartless 
flippancy.  His  little  book  is  the  work 
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of  a  true  poet,  and  we  must  see  that  he 
never  lacks  butter  for  his  bread.” 

Dr.  Garnett,  who  has  kindly  exam¬ 
ined  the  archives  for  me,  tells  me  that 
Milnes  applied  directly  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  for  a  nomina¬ 
tion,  but  that  some  little  time  elapsed 
before  he  succeeded  in  securing  Pat¬ 
more’s  appointment.  There  exists  a 
letter,  dated  November  18,  1840,  from 
Panizzi  to  Forshall,  saying  that  Pat¬ 
more  may  be  objected  to  because  he 
knows  so  few  languages,  but  that  there 
are  such  arrears  in  all  languages  to  be 
catalogued  that  the  appointment  is  to 
be  recommended.  And  so  long  as  it 
was  needful  to  help  Coventry  Patmore, 
he  had  in  future  no  kinder  friend  than 
Lord  Houghton.  Patmore  in  some 
measure  repaid  his  obligation  to  Milnes 
by  the  assistance  he  gave  toward  the 
“  Life  and  Letters”  of  Keats,  in  1848, 
though  it  is  very  far  from  true,  as  I  have 
seen  it  asserted,  that  Patmore  was  the 
principal  writer  of  the  book. 

Of  the  little  volume,  now  so  rare, 
which  was  the  raft  on  which  Patmore 
floated  into  consideration,  a  word  must 
now  be  said.  At  the  time  of  its  pub¬ 
lication  it  scarcely  addressed  any  one. 
It  came  in  the  hollow  between  the  wave 
of  Tennyson  and  the  wave  of  Rossetti. 
It  consisted  of  two  long  pieces,  ”  Lil¬ 
ian,”  and  ”  Sir  Hubert,”  very  imper¬ 
fect  experiments  in  the  future  “  Angel 
in  the  House”  manner  ;  and  a  small 
sheaf  of  lyrics,  among  which  the  Cole- 
ridgean  ‘‘  River”  and  “  Woodman’s 
Daughter”  were  much  the  best.  The 
whole  book  was  injured  by  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  execution.  At  this  time  the 
poet  had  a  maddening  trick  or  fault  of 
putting  the  stress  on  the  wrong  sylla¬ 
ble.  The  book  had  one  striking  merit  ; 
it  was  enltvened  by  minute,  pictorial 
observation  of  nature,  very  close  and 
exact.  This  was  what  presently  at¬ 
tracted  the  pre-Raphaelites,  who  saw  in 
Patmore  the  sole  writer  who  was  doing 
exactly  what  they  aimed  at  in  paint¬ 
ing.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1840,  so 
Patmore  told  me,  that  he  first  met 
Tennyson,  who  was  dining  at  the  Proc¬ 
ters’.  As  soon  as  he  saw  him,  he  cul¬ 
tivated  him  assiduously,  ready  to  wor¬ 
ship  him,  and  for  three  years  or  more 
he  made  Tennyson  the  object  of  cease¬ 
less  devotion,  his  own  marriage  passing 
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like  a  ripple  across  the  stream  of  ador¬ 
ing  affection.  In  later  years  he  was 
not  too  generous  in  speaking  of  Tenny¬ 
son,  and  was  a  little  too  apt  to  dwell 
in  conversation  on  seamy  sides  of  tem¬ 
perament  and  waywardness.  It  was 
the  reaction  from  idolatry,  and  also, 
perhaps,  the  assertion  of  maturer  cliar- 
acter,  the  ego  more  pronounced  and  ex¬ 
clusive.  It  is  difficult  for  us  who  knew 
the  later  Patmore  to  imagine  it,  but  he 
used  to  declare  that  in  those  old  days 
he ‘‘followed  Tennyson  about  like  a 
hound,”  and  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  roaming  the  London  streets 
for  hours  and  hours  together,  and  late 
into  the  night.  It  seems  needless  to 
repeat  here  the  thrice-told  tale  of  how 
Patmore  rescued  the  unique  M8.  of 
‘‘  In  Memoriam”  from  the  cheese  and 
bacon  of  a  deserted  cupboard. 

Tennyson  introduced  Patmore  to 
Woolner,  and  he  to  the  pre-Raphael¬ 
ites.  Rossetti  read  the  poems  of  1844 
late  in  1847,  and  lent  the  book  to  Mil¬ 
lais.  When  the  Germ  came  to  be 
started,  Patmore,  as  an  older  man,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement,  was  asked  to  contribute, 
and  Rossetti  received  ‘‘  The  Seasons” 
— a  lyric  superior  to  anything  Patmore 
had  yet  published,  and  extremely  pre- 
Raphaelite  in  style — with  a  sort  of  re¬ 
spectful  rapture.  In  December,  1840, 
it  was  Patmore  who  introduced  Tenny¬ 
son  and  Rossetti  to  one  another  at  his 
own  house,  and  he  presently  became 
intimate  with  Mr.  Ruskin.  Patmore 
was  the  medium  by  which  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  communicated  with  Mr. 
Ruskin  when  they  determined  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  write  his  famous  letters  to 
the  Times  in  1851.  In  that  year,  Mil¬ 
lais’  picture  of  ‘‘  The  Woodman’s 
Daughter”  was  in  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  ;  two  years  earlier  he  had  painted 
his  brilliant,  though  rather  hard  por¬ 
trait  of  the  young  Mrs.  Patmore.  But 
at  this  moment,  when  the  poet  was 
scarcely  known  at  all  to  the  world  at 
large,  but  was  intimately  linked  with 
the  leading  men  of  imagination  of  the 
age  to  come,  he  slackened  his  social  in¬ 
terests.  He  grew  tired  of  Tennyson, 
tired  of  Rossetti  ;  the  real  fact  was,  no 
doubt,  that  his  nature,  born  to  isola¬ 
tion,  was  becoming  maturer,  and  less 
and  less  able  to  endure  relations  which 
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could  be  conceired  of  as  parasitic.  He 
had  by  this  time  begun  to  be  absorbed 
in  that  mystical  contemplation  of  life 
which  was  to  be  his  solitary  mental  oc¬ 
cupation  henceforth,  and  in  this  no 
friend  could  be  his  helper.  No  one 
understands  Patmore  who  does  not 
comprehend  that  he  lived  in  a  trans¬ 
parent  shell,  which  slowly  became  im¬ 
permeable  to  all  elements  except  light. 

Meanwhile,  in  April,  1847,  Patmore 
had  become  engaged  to  Emily  Augusta 
Andrews,  one  of  the  daughters  of  a 
prominent  Independent  minister  ;  on 
September  11,  1847,  they  had  been 
married  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
John,  Hampstead.  This  is  the  ladv 
whose  rich  complexion,  roiling  dark 
brown  hair,  and  sculpturesque  features 
were  fixed  forever  by  Millais  in  a  por¬ 
trait  of  extraordinary  vividness.  Mrs. 
Patmore’s  beauty  was  more  that  of  fea¬ 
ture  than  expression  ;  her  face  was 
radiant  in  a  kind  of  splendid  immo¬ 
bility.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  extending  a  cat¬ 
like  claw,  accused  her  of  always  trying 
to  look  like  a  medallion.  But  “  The 
Angel  in  the  House”  was  a  woman  of 
great  sweetness  as  well  as  force  of  char¬ 
acter.  She  accepted,  without  a  mur¬ 
mur,  the  poverty  of  her  husband  ;  her 
practical  capability  was  ever  at  his  ser¬ 
vice,  and  yet  she  contrived  to  be  al¬ 
ways  charming  and  always  hospitable. 
She  surrounded  him  with  friends,  for 
Mr.  Buskin  was  at  her  feet,  and  those 
who  looked  upon  him  as  the  brightest 
star  on  the  horizon  of  English  art  were 
proud  to  follow  him  to  Mrs.  Patmore’s 
little  drawing-room.  She  was  ready, 
and  competeui,  to  listen  with  sympa¬ 
thy  to  Tennyson’s  growling  elocution, 
and  to  be  engaged,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  plainest  duties  of  the  needle. 
She  bore  six  children,  and  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  she  made  not  only  all  their 
clothes  and  her  own,  but  the  principal 
part  of  her  husband’s  also.  She  seems 
to  have  been  pre-eminent  for  sweetness 
of  temper  and  activity  of  mind.  But 
on  one  point  she  and  her  poet-husband 
were  increasingly  divergent.  For  his 
growing  mysticism  her  practical  Puri¬ 
tan  intellect  had  no  sympathy.  She 
lived  and  died  a  stout  Protestant  of  the 
old  No-Popery  days,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that,  much  of  the  domestic 
character  of  Patmore’s  narrative  poetry 


was  due  to  her  firm  repression  of  his 
transcendental  flights.  After  long  fail¬ 
ure  of  health,  this  beautiful  and  admi¬ 
rable  woman  passed  away,  in  their  cot¬ 
tage  at  North  End,  Hampstead,  on 
July  5, 1862,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  she  ever 
comprehended  in  any  real  degree  the 
inner  nature  of  the  man  whom  she  pro¬ 
tected,  petted,  and  loved. 

Coventry  Patmore  entered  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1846  ; 
he  was  an  assistant  in  the  Department 
of  Printed  Books  :  he  retired,  on  a 
pension,  in  1865.  Of  his  outward 
career  during  those  twenty  years  little 
is  recorded,  and  probably  there  will  be 
found  little  to  record.  In  1853  he 
published  his  second  volume  of  poems, 
”  Tamerton  Church  Tower  in  1854, 
“  The  Betrothal in  1856,  ‘‘  The  Es¬ 
pousal.”  The  latter  two  volumes  he 
re-wrote,  re  arranged,  and  fused  in  a 
general  ‘‘  Angel  in  the  House”  of 
1858,  a  text  which  has  become  the 
norm  of  this  much-discussed  and  oft- 
reprinted  work.  In  1860  he  published 
“Faithful  For  Ever,”  and  in  1863 
“  The  Victories  of  Love.”  These  vol¬ 
umes  form  the  earlier  and  more  popu¬ 
lar,  but  not  more  admirable,  section  of 
his  poetical  work  ;  they  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  together,  and  when  we  speak  of 
“The  Angel  in  the  House,”  we  in¬ 
clude  all  these  under  a  common  de¬ 
nomination.  Three  years  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Byles,  who  brought  with  her  a 
fortune,  which  enabled  the  poet  to  re¬ 
sign  an  official  position  which  had  long 
been  irksome  to  bim.  It  is  untrue  to 
allege  that  the  influence  of  his  second 
wife  drew  Patmore  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Rather  her  Catholicism  was  an 
additional  charm  to  one  who  had  long 
been  a  Catholic  by  temperament  and 
intellectual  habit.  Tne  newly  mariied 
couple  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  Fa¬ 
ther  Cardella,  after  a  conversation  with 
Patmore,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
“  He  is  not  yet  a  Catholic,  but  he  is 
already  Catholicism  itself,”  so  com¬ 
pletely  had  his  solitary  meditation  led 
him  into  unconscious  unity  with  the 
Church  into  which  he  was  now  received. 

The  Patmores,  on  their  return  to 
England,  purchased  the  large,  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  isolated  estate  of  Brixted  in 
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Sussex,  by  him  re-named  Heron’s 
Ghyll.  This  he  greatly  improved,  and, 
after  a  residence  of  some  fifteen  years, 
re-sold  at  great  pecuniary  advantage. 
The  strange  tale  of  the  Alystic  as  Man 
of  Business  may  he  read  in  the  anon¬ 
ymous  pamphlet,  “  How  I  Managed 
my  Estate,”  1886.  More  interesting 
to  us  it  is  to  note  that  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  these  billowy  copses,  undis¬ 
turbed  by  any  ruder  sound  than  that 
of  the  woodman’s  axe,  that  the  second 
and  more  splendid  portion  of  Pat¬ 
more’s  poetical  work  was  perfected. 
The  study  of  the  Catholic  Mystics  sug¬ 
gested  the  matter,  and  that  of  musical 
composition  the  form,  of  the  little  col¬ 
lection  of  nine  “  Odes”  which  he  print¬ 
ed  privately,  in  an  edition  of  only  250, 
in  18G8.  These  he  coyly  distributed 
to  his  friends,  and  to  certain  strangers 
with  whom  he  hoped  to  find  himself  in 
sympathy.  But,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
at  first  with  perfectly  experimental  and 
unprecedented  innovations  in  art,  no 
one,  or  very  few,  comprehended  the 
beauty  of  the  gift.  Some  were  shock¬ 
ed,  almost  all  were  cold,  and  the  poet, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  fire  in  the  halt  at  Heron’s 
Ghyll,  fiercely  shredded  the  remaining 
103  copies  of  the  pamphlet  into  the 
blaze.  It  was  this  series  of  “  Odes” 
which  he  presently  “  extended  and  de¬ 
veloped  until  they  formed,”  in  his  own 
words,  “an  integral  work,”  “The 
Unknown  Eros,”  published  in  1877. 
About  this  time,  having  so  far  “  im¬ 
proved”  Heron’s  Ghyll  as  to  make  it 
too  expensive  a  place  for  himself  to  oc¬ 
cupy,  the  poet  sold  the  property  at  a 
substantial  profit  to  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  as  a  dower-house  for  the  dowager 
Duchess,  and  retired  to  Hastings. 
Here  Mary  Patmore  presently  died, 
and  he  was  left  a  widower  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  The  active  portion  of  his 
life  was  done  ;  the  contemplative  por¬ 
tion  began. 

II. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Cov¬ 
entry  Patmore  opened  by  his  courteous¬ 
ly  sending  me,  in  the  summer  of  1878, 
the  four-volume  edition  of  his  complete 
works,  then  just  published.  The  first  of 
these  volumes  was  mainly  new,  contain¬ 
ing  in  particular  the  splendid  poem  of 


“  Amelia,”  which  should  always  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  natural  link  between  the 
“  Angel  in  the  House”  and  “  The  Un¬ 
known  Eros.”  In  1879  I  met  Pat¬ 
more  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Savile 
Club,  of  which  he  was  for  a  short  while 
a  member.  It  was  in  company  with 
several  other  and  younger  men,  and  he 
made  a  highly  disagreeable  impression 
on  me  ;  I  thought  him  harsh  and  sar¬ 
donic  ;  he  said  little,  and  what  he  said 
was  bitter.  But,  in  the  course  of  1880, 
after  his  removal  to  Hastings,  we  be¬ 
gan  to  correspond  on  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  Ode,  a  subject  which 
he  had  illustrated  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  on  which  his  views  were 
curious  and,  as  I  still  think,  techni¬ 
cally,  heterodox.  At  length,  soon 
after  New  Year’s  Day,  1881,  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  Hastings  to  spend  a  Sunday 
with  him  ;  I  went  down,  in  some  trepi¬ 
dation,  remembering  that  countenance 
as  of  a  sourer  Macchiavelli  which  I  had 
seen  at  the  club,  and  my  recej)tion  was 
a  surprise  and  an  enchantment.  This 
was  the  first  of  unnumbered  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  to  which  I  shall  always  look  back 
as  among  the  most  tonic  experiences 
of  my  social  life. 

Patmore  had  taken  the  Milward  Man¬ 
sion,  a  large,  ancient  house,  then  late¬ 
ly  vacated  hy  the  death  of  Countess 
Waldegrave,  in  the  centre  of  the  old 
town  of  Hastings.  With  its  belt  of 
venerable  elms  and  its  high  garden-ter¬ 
races,  the  mansion  looked,  as  Patmore 
used  to  say,  “  like  a  patch  of  forest  in 
the  midst  of  the  houses.”  It  was  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  High  Street,  but, 
the  moment  a  visitor  entered  its  en¬ 
closures,  he  seemed  lifted  at  once  out 
of  the  town,  and  suspended  between 
cliff  and  sky  and  sea.  When  he  en¬ 
tered,  the  room  immediately  on  his  left 
was  the  poet’s  study  and  the  receptacle 
of  his  few  books  ;  beyond  it,  on  tlie 
same  side,  a  long,  low  drawing-room 
opened  directly  upon  the  garden,  which 
surprised  the  eye  here  by  its  high  level, 
the  house  being  perched  in  a  dip  of  a 
sharp  incline.  It  is  difficult  to  imag¬ 
ine  a  home  better  suited  to  a  poet’s 
vagaries,  so  sequestered  was  it  within, 
so  suddenly  accessible  from  all  parts  of 
the  surrounding  town.  At  this  time, 
and  long  afterward,  Patmore  indulged 
a  passion  for  nocturnal  walks.  Somno- 
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lent  and  sluggish  in  the  afternoon,  his 
pulse  would  begin  to  beat  as  the  night 
came  on,  and  would  rise  into  an  excite¬ 
ment  which  nothing  but  a  long,  wild 
stroll  in  the  darkness  could  allay.  On 
the  occasion  of  this  my  first  visit,  in 
January,  1881,  1  recollect  that  I  was 
summoned  to  accompany  him.  We 
sallied  forth  into  the  gloom  of  the  faint 
ly-twinkling  town,  and  descended  swift¬ 
ly  to  the  sea-wall.  The  night  was  fine, 
with  buffetting  wind,  the  remnant  of  a 
great  storm  ;  the  tide  was  high,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  pass  along  the  Parade 
without  being  drenched  by  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  spray  which  rose,  mysterious 
and  phantasmal,  out  of  the  resounding 
darkness.  My  companion  was  in  an  ec¬ 
stasy  ;  he  marched  forward  with  his 
head  in  the  air,  his  loose,  gray  curls 
tossing  in  the  breeze,  his  coat  blown 
wildly  away  from  his  thin  figure.  He 
seemed,  to  my  fancy,  to  be  the  en¬ 
chanter  whose  magic  had  raised  all  this 
turmoil  of  the  elements,  and  to  be  em¬ 
powered,  at  will,  to  quiet  it  all  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  But  this  was  evidently  no  part 
of  his  pleasure.  He  revelled,  mis¬ 
chievously,  in  the  riot,  and  he  prophe¬ 
sied  the  ruin  of  the  sea-front  of  Has¬ 
tings  in  words  the  solemn  effect  of 
which  was  a  little  impaired  by  the  vio¬ 
lent  gusto  with  which  they  were  spoken. 
It  was  long  before  he  could  be  persuad¬ 
ed  that  the  tide  was  on  the  turn,  and 
that  Hastings  could  not  perish  on  that 
particular  night.  And  then  his  ex¬ 
citement  fell  ;  moodily  and  silently  he 
climbed  the  deserted  street. 

Those  who  have  made  Patmore’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  within  the  last  few  years 
recall  his  company  as  enlivened  by 
short  spurts  of  speecli  set  in  vast  tracts 
of  silence.  But  it  was  not  so  in  1881. 
The  speech,  at  least,  was  more  fre¬ 
quent,  the  silence  less  noticeably  long. 
My  first  Sunday  at  Hastings  was  spent 
mainly  at  his  study  flro.  I  see  him 
now,  stretched  in  his  familiar  seated 
attitude,  his  hands  clasped,  his  arms 
extended  along  his  legs,  the  whole  body 
attenuated  and  immobile,  only  the 
marvellous  head  moving  sharply  and 
frequently,  almost  as  if  on  a  pivot,  the 
eyes  darkling  and  twinkling,  the  Pro¬ 
tean  lips  reflecting  in  their  curves  every 
shade  of  feeling  that  passed  over  the 
poet’s  mind.  Out  of  this  attitude,  he 


would  move  only  to  pounce,  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  suddenness,  on  one  of  the 
cigarettes  which  lay  strewn  about,  like 
leaves  in  Vallambrosa,  lighting  it  and 
then  resuming  his  shrouded  and  pin¬ 
ioned  pose.  And  so  sitting,  sloped  to 
the  fire,  he  would  talk  for  hours  of  the 
highest  things,  of  thoughts  and  pas¬ 
sions  above  a  mortal  guise,  descending 
every  now  and  then  to  earth  in  some 
fierce,  eccentric  jest,  always  to  be 
punctuated  by  a  loud,  crackling  laugh, 
ending  in  a  dry  cough. 

In  these  first  hours  he  initiated  me 
at  once,  almost  without  prelude,  into 
the  ardent  and  sublime  mysticism 
which  filled  his  imagination.  That  I 
quite  comprehended  would  be  to  say 
too  much,  but  I  sympathized  and  ad¬ 
mired.  He  could  not  discourse  on 
these  themes  too  fully  for  my  curiosity, 
and  conditions  happened  to  have  at¬ 
tuned  my  mind  at  that  moment  to  a 
particularly  keen  receptivity.  It  would 
be  affectation  were  I  to  pretend  that 
the  advent  of  a  pupil  so  enthusiastic 
did  not  give  the  solitary  prophet  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  he  expressed  that  pleasure  with 
his  customary  vehemence  ;  and  as  I 
look  back  I  recognize  with  grateful 
satisfaction  that  I  was  able  to  comfort 
this  austere  and  beautiful  spirit  by  my 
sympathy  at  the  moment  of  its  deepest 
isolation.  In  1881  the  very  name  of 
Patmore  was  ridiculous.  “  The  Un¬ 
known  Eros”  was  absolutely  ignored  ; 
“The  Angel  in  the  House,”  after  its 
great,  rustic  success,  was  wholly  reject¬ 
ed  by  those  who  Avere  the  tyrants  of 
criticism.  A  very  few  persons  of  au¬ 
thority,  among  whom  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood  was  pre  eminent,  still  be¬ 
lieved  in  Patmore  as  a  poet,  but  their 
verdict  was  disregarded.  He  never 
ceased  to  believe  in  himself  ;  indeed, 
at  this  very  time,  when  not  a  voice 
came  to  greet  him  from  the  outer 
world,  his  virile  pride  was  probably 
serener  than  it  had  ever  been.  But 
self-supporting  as  the  soul  may  be,  it 
pines  for  the  human  echo,  and  what 
little  intelligent  sympathy  I  could  give 
was  received  as  if  it  had  been  the  gift 
of  a  king. 

We  ascended  high  indeed,  the  wren 
mounting  with  giddy  rapture  on  the 
wing  of  the  eagle.  I  nave  rarely  touch¬ 
ed  such  pure  intellectual  enjoyment. 
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To  listen  to  Patmore  in  those  days, 
days  of  his  spiritual  ecstasy,  before  the 
bitterness  had  fallen  upon  him,  was  to 
assist  at  a  solemn,  mounting  music. 
From  having  lived  so  much  alone, 
from  having  escaped  all  the  friction  of 
the  mind  which  comes  from  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  intercourse,  his  speech  and  thought 
had  preserved,  with  a  certain  savage 
oddity,  a  singular  freshness,  a  wild 
flavor  of  the  berry.  In  talking  to 
him,  one  escaped  from  all  the  worn 
conventions  of  conversation  ;  instead 
of  rubbed  and  greasy  coppers,  one  re¬ 
ceived  fresh-minted  gold.  Patmore’s 
intellect  had  now  for  a  long  while  been 
fixed  on  a  particular  purpose,  which 
may  perhaps  be  defined  as  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  modern  life  with  the  spirit 
of  the  liturgical  manuals  of  his  com¬ 
munion  and  the  more  mystical  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Fathers.  Tie  was  particu¬ 
larly  devoted  to  a  later  ascetic  writer, 
St.  John  of  the  Cross,  a  Spaniard  of 
the  IGth  century,  in  whom  Patmore 
found  an  extraordinary  agreement  with 
the  views  which  he  himself  had  formed 
in  meditation.  Ho  was  fond  of  read¬ 
ing  to  me  passages  of  St.  John  of  the 
Cross,  which  often  sounded  exactly  like 
rearrangements  of  “  The  Unknown 
Eros.”  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  1881 
that  Patmore  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  poems  of  our  own  most  fiery  mys¬ 
tic,  Crashaw,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
sending  them  to  him.  But  he  knew 
the  originals  at  which  the  torch  of 
Crashaw  had  been  lighted  and  was 
tiresomely  conscious  of  the  conceits 
and  blemishes  of  an  hysterical  fancy. 
Yet  “  Music’s  Duel,”  the  great  para¬ 
phrase  from  Famianus  Strada,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  “  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
piece  of  word-craft  ever  done.” 

It  was  now  years  since  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  page  of  prose,  with  the  perfunc¬ 
tory  exception  of  the  “  Life  of  Bryan 
Waller  Procter,”  which  he  had  pub¬ 
lished  in  1877  ;  this  task  had  been 
undertaken  extremely  against  the  grain, 
under  irresistible  pressure  from  Mrs. 
Procter.  It  appeared  to  me  that  it 
would  now  add  alike  to  his  usefulness 
and  to  his  enjoyment  if  he  resumed 
composition.  Verse  he  had  reluctantly 
abandoned  for  some  time  (I  think  that 
his  very  latest  printed  poem  dates  from 
1880),  on  the  ground  that  he  had  sung 
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what  he  could  not  help  singing,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  torn  from  a  re¬ 
luctant  muse.  But  I  could  sec  no  rea¬ 
son  why  his  exquisitely  lucid  prose 
should  not  be  given  to  the  world.  In 
February,  1881,  he  showed  me  a  MS. 
translation  from  St.  Bernard  on  the 
Love  of  God,  which  his  second  wife 
had  begun  and  he  had  completed. 
This  he  said  I  might  find  a  publisher 
for,  if  I  could,  and  I  look  it  up  to  Lon¬ 
don  with  me.  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  con¬ 
sented  to  print  it,  and  a  few  months 
later  it  appeared.  This  is  a  very  de¬ 
lightful  treatise,  far  too  little  known. 
It  is  always  exciting  to  a  retired  author 
to  smell  printer’s  ink  once  more,  and 
Patmore  forthwith  started  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  that  “  Sponsa  Dei,”  of  which  I 
shall  presently  have  a  doleful  tale  to 
tell. 

The  latest  of  his  poems,  to  which 
reference  had  just  been  made,  is  the 
“  Scire  Teipsum,”  which  opens  thus  : 

“  Musing  I  met,  in  no  strange  land. 

What  meet  thou  must  to  understand  : 

An  Angel.  There  was  none  but  he, 

Yet  ’twas  a  glorious  company. 

God.  Youth,  and  Goddess,  one,  twain,  trine. 

In  altering  wedlock,  darned,  benign,” 

which  has  always  appeared  to  me  an 
absolutely  typical  specimen  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  Patmorian  quintessence.  In 
sending  me  the  MS.  of  these  verses 
(July  25,  1882),  he  wrote  :  “  They 
may  be  taken  ...  as  expressing  the 
rewards  of  virginity — attainable  even 
in  this  life— -in  the  supernatural  or¬ 
der,”  and  he  went  on  to  lament  that 
his  years  forbade  him  to  be  any  longer 
“  a  worker  in  the  inexhaustible  poetic 
mine  of  psychology.”  In  point  of 
fact,  he  was  to  publish  verse  no  more. 

His  great  interest  in  these  years,  in 
the  early  eighties,  was  the  beautiful 
church  of  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea, 
which  Mr.  Basil  Champneys  was  build¬ 
ing  for  him,  almost  opposite  the  Man¬ 
sion,  but  a  little  lower  down  the  street. 
This  became  Patmore’s  ceaseless  pre¬ 
occupation,  and  a  daily  delight  it  was, 
when  the  workmen  had  left  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  to  prowl  and  potter  round  the 
foundations  in  the  dusk  or  watch  the 
bright  silver  of  the  Channel  from  their 
precincts.  As  the  fabric  rose,  Pat-  ^ 
more’s  ecstasy  increased  ;  when  the 
scaffoldings  could  be  safely  mounted, 
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he  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  let 
them  out  of  his  sight.  This  intense 
satisfaction  in  the  noble  gift  which  he 
w'us  presenting  to  his  communion  last¬ 
ed  until  the  church  was  consecrated, 
but  was  soon  after  embittered  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  disputes  which,  at  last, 
made  him  glad  to  leave  Hastings.  I 
think  it  right  to  record  my  opinion 
that  in  this  wretched  manner  he  was 
almost  entirely  in  fault,  through  in¬ 
dulgence  in  that  inflexible  arrogance 
which  was  a  defect  in  his  great  char¬ 
acter.  In  connection  with  his  own 
church,  Patmore  developed  a  sudden 
enthusiastic  interest  in  ecclesiastical 
sculpture  ;  this  was  awakened  by  see¬ 
ing,  in  the  summer  of  1883,  Mr. 
Thornycroft’s  superb  statue  of  “  Arte¬ 
mis,”  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Westminster.  The  virginal  freshness 
of  this  figure  appealed  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  fervor  to  Patmore’s  imagination, 
and  he  desired  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  induce  one  of  our  first  sculp¬ 
tors  to  model  a  Madonna,  “  of  which,” 
he  said,  the  marble  original  should 
be  taken  by  some  wealthy  church  like 
Arundel,  and  casts  be  supplied  to  other 
churches— including  ours — at  moderate 
prices.”  The  notion  of  having  a  really 
tirst-rate  statue,  casts  from  which 
should  suirersede  “  the  wretched  Mu¬ 
nich  things  Catholics  now  have  to  put 
up  with,”  eagerly  commended  itself  to 
him.  He  saw  W  oolner  on  the  subject, 
and  Mr.  Thornycroft  himself,  but  the 
idea,  so  eminently  practical  and  felici¬ 
tous,  unhappily  came  to  nothing.  I 
believe  that  Cardinal  Xewman  once 
made,  equally  in  vain,  an  identical 
suggestion. 

In  February,  1883,  Patmore  lost  his 
youngest  son,  Henry,  a  promising 
young  man  of  less  than  three-and- 
twenty,  in  whom  several  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  father  were  repeated, 
and  in  particular  a  distinct  gift  of 
verse.  Henry  Patmore  was  steeped  in 
the  psychological  mysteries  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  conversation  ;  his  appearance 
was  marred  by  his  sickliness  and  by  the 
loss  of  one  eye.  He  was  tenaciously 
silent  in  company,  and  not  what  is 
called  “  attractive,”  yet  evidently  a 
studious,  pious,  and  talented  lad,  whose 
future  would  probably  have  been  brill¬ 
iant.  His  “  Poems,”  arranged  by  his 


father,  with  a  touching  memoir  by  his 
sister,  Gertrude,  now  Mrs.  Watts,  w’as 
published  at  Oxford  in  April,  1884. 
These  circumstances,  and  the  death  of 
an  elder  daughter,  who  was  in  a  con¬ 
vent,  increased,  about  this  time,  the 
gravity  and  grimness  of  the  poet,  but 
without  radically  disturbing  his  serene 
inner  life.  That  Henry’s  talents  had 
not  had  an  occasion  to  ripen  was  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  him  ;  but  he  wrote, 
“  I  feel  prouder  and  gladder  of  his  in¬ 
nocent  and  dutiful  life  than  if  he  had 
been  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age.” 

In  1884  the  tide  of  detraction  which 
had  so  long  swept  over  Patmore’s  fame 
as  a  poet  ebbed  away.  In  several  of 
the  leading  reviews  there  appeared 
articles  in  which  the  excellence  of  his 
work  was  more  or  less  intelligently 
dwelt  upon,  and  in  which  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  “The  Unknown  F.ros”  was 
emphasized.  Through  the  period  of 
his  strange  obscuration,  Patmore  had 
shown  a  dignified  patience  ;  but  it  had 
not  tasted  long  enough  to  sour  him. 
The  praise  of  the  critics,  the  tributes 
which  now  began  to  flow  in  upon  him 
from  younger  writers,  gave  him  pure 
pleasure.  In  this  year  I  saw  more  of 
him  than  ever,  for  he  had  determined 
that  I  was  to  be  his  literary  executor, 
and  he  had  to  explain  at  great  length 
his  wishes  regarding  MSS.  and  books. 
From  this  agreeable  but  responsible 
duty  he  afterward  released  me,  on  the 
very  sensible  ground  that  it  was  more 
conveniently  fitted  to  a  member  of  his 
own  communion.  The  arrangements 
I  speak  of — which  came  to  nothing — 
were  hurried  on  in  consequence  of  a 
rather  serious  illness,  which  reduced 
his  spirits  very  greatly,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  perhaps  never  wholly 
recovered.  In  June,  1883,  on  a  very 
hot  day,  he  was  unguarded  enough  to 
sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours,  stretched 
in  the  shadow  of  Bodiam  Castle,  a  pic¬ 
turesque  but  highly  malarious  ruin  on 
a  small  lake  in  the  north  of  Sussex. 
As  Patmore  put  it,  the  courtyard  of 
this  structure  was  “  a  cauldron  of  un¬ 
wholesome  marsh-air,”  which  laid  him 
up  with  a  sharp  attack  of  ague,  and 
made  him  regard  his  future  with  a 
jaundiced  eye. 

The  increase  in  public  appreciation 
of  his  work  was  now  steady.  In  the 
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summer  of  1886  an  illustrated  edition 
of  “  The  Angel  in  the  House”  was 
projected,  and  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  were  asked  to  un¬ 
dertake  it.  As,  however,  these  artists 
were  found  to  be  too  deeply  engaged, 
and  as  Patmore,  with  characteristic  de¬ 
cision,  said  that  it  must  be  those 
bodies  or  no  bodies,”  the  scheme  fell 
through.  But  in  collected  and  selected 
editions,  cheap  and  dear,  his  poems 
now  once  more  sold  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  ;  and  with  new  prose  his  pen 
was  kept  relatively  busy.  He  was  now 
happily  married,  for  the  third  time, 
and  the  birth  of  a  son  in  his  old  age 
gave  the  sequestered  poet  inflnite  occa¬ 
sions  for  fresh  hopes  and  interests. 
And  thus,  to  quote  his  own  words,  he 
remained  “  for  several  years,  singularly 
happy,  if  to  have  friends,  a  fair  com¬ 
petence,  a  rising  family  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  promise,  and  no  history,  is  to  be 
happy.”  And  then  an  event  occurred, 
to  which,  although  it  was  purely  of  the 
intellectual  order,  I  am  inclined  to  at¬ 
tribute  a  critical  importance  in  his 
career. 

Since  1881  Patmore  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  prese  work,  called  “  Sponsa 
Dei,”  which  was  in  strict  accordance 
with,  and  illustrated  the  same  moods 
as  “  The  Unknown  Eros.”  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  minute  instructions  as  to  the 
publication  of  this  book,  which  he  had 
directed  me,  in  case  I  survived  him,  to 
issue  at  a  certain  lime  after  his  decease. 
He  must  have  completed  the  MS.,  I 
suppose,  in  1883.  An  incident  of  a 
very  startling  nature  disturbed  this 
plan.  On  January  30,  1888,  when  I 
had  been  staying  a  day  or  two  with 
Patmore  at  Hastings,  he  said  to  me  at 
breakfast,  abruptly,  almost  hysteri¬ 
cally,  “  You  won’t  have  much  to  do  as 
my  literary  executor  !”  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  announce  that  he  had  burned 
the  entire  MS.  of  “  Sponsa  Dei”  on 
the  previous  Christmas  Day.  Ilis  fam¬ 
ily  knew  nothing  of  this  holocaust,  and 
the  ladies  immediately  cried,  “  0  papa, 
that  is  why  you  have  been  so  dread¬ 
fully  depressed  since  Christmas  !”  I 
said  little  at  the  moment,  but  when  I 
was  alone  with  him  in  the  study,  I 
asked  him  if  he  seriously  meant  what 
he  had  stated.  He  replied  yes,  that  it 
was  all  destroyed,  every  scrap  of  it. 
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every  note,  except  one  page,  which  he 
had  published  in  1887  in  the  St.  James's 
Gazette.  He  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  although  wholly  orthodox, 
and  proceeding  no  further  than  the 
Bible  and  the  Breviary  permitted,  the 
world  was  not  ready  for  so  mystical  an 
interpretation  of  the  significance  of 
physical  love  in  religion,  and  that  some 
parts  of  the  book  were  too  daring  to  be 
safely  placed  in  all  hands. 

The  “  Sponsa  Dei,”  this  vanished 
masterpiece,  vvas  not  very  long,  but 
polished  and  modulated  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  No  existing 
specimen  of  Patmore’s  prose  seems  to 
me  so  delicate,  or  penetrated  by  quite 
so  high  a  charm  of  style,  as  this  lost 
book  was.  I  think  that,  on  successive 
occasions,  I  had  read  it  alt,  much  of  it 
more  than  once,  and  I  suppose  that 
half  a  dozen  other  intimate  friends  may 
have  seen  it.  The  subject  of  it  was 
certainly  surprising.  It  was  not  more 
nor  less  than  an  interpretation  of  the 
love  between  the  soul  and  God  by  an 
analogy  of  the  love  between  a  woman 
and  a  man  ;  it  was,  indeed,  a  tran¬ 
scendental  treatise  on  divine  desire  seen 
through  the  veil  of  human  desire.  Tlie 
purity  and  crystalline  passion  of  the 
writer  carried  him  safely  over  the  most 
astounding  difficulties,  but  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  he  was  right  in  consideiing 
that  it  should  not  be  thrown  to  the  vul¬ 
gar.  Yet  the  scruple  which  destroyed 
it  was  simply  deplorable  ;  the  burning 
of  “  Sponsa  Dei”  involved  a  distinct 
loss  to  literature. 

From  this  time,  although  the  change 
may  not  have  been  obvious  to  those  who 
saw  him  daily,  Coventry  Patmore  was 
an  altered  man.  He  began  to  grow  old  ; 
he  gradually  lost  the  buoyant,  joyous 
temperament  which  had  been  to  him 
“  the  bliss  of  solitude.”  His  judg¬ 
ment,  which  had  always  been  violent, 
became  warped,  the  expression  of  his 
])references  took  an  exaggerated  form. 
He  was  none  the  less  a  delightful  and 
stimulating  companion,  but  he  gave  no 
longer  the  impression  of  inward  seren¬ 
ity.  This  modification  of  his  tempera¬ 
ment  proceeded  slowly,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  existence  of  it  could  be 
denied.  In  the  summer  of  1889  he  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Fortnightly  Review 
and  the  St.  Jaynes's  Gazette  about 
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thirty  picked  essays  under  the  title  of 
“  Principle  in  Art this  was  a  charm¬ 
ing  little  book,  most  of  it  written  be¬ 
fore  the  destruction  of  “  Sponsa  Dei.” 
In  bringing  it  out,  Patmore  was  amus¬ 
ingly  defiant  of  criticism  ;  he  put  his 
back  to  the  wall  and  expected  no  mercy. 
He  wrote,  in  a  letter  (June  17,  1889), 
the  reviewers  “  will  say,  or  at  least 
feel,  ‘  Ugh,  ugh  !  the  horrid  thing  ! 
It’s  alive  !  ’  and  think  it  their  duty 
to  set  their  heels  on  it  accordingly.” 
I  think  he  was  positively  disappointed 
at  the  warmth  and  respect  with  which 
it  was  received  by  the  press.  When,  a 
year  later,  one  was  recommended  to 
look  out  for  an  article  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  Fortnightly  Revievf,  where  “  by 
way  of  a  spree,  I  have  run  amuck 
against  everything  and  everybody,” 
one  trembled,  and  not  perhaps  without 
cause.  Patmore’s  latest  serious  utter¬ 
ances  are  to  be  discovered  in  two  tittle 
volumes,  “  Religio  Poetse,”  1893,  and 
”  The  Rod,  the  Root,  and  the  Flower,” 
1895,  where,  in  company  with  much 
that  is  wholly  characteristic  and  per- 
enially  valuable,  there  is  mingled  not 
a  little  which  savors,  I  think,  of  the 
aimless  violence  and  preposterous  para¬ 
dox  of  failing  power  in  a  very  original 
mind.  And  if  anything  could  possibly 
console  us  for  the  loss  of  so  majestic  a 
spirit  and  so  dear  a  friend,  it  would  be 
the  conviction  that  his  work  was  done. 

At  Michaelmas,  1891,  he  quitted 
Hastings  and  was  lucky  enough  to  find 
a  house  that  exactly  suited  him  at 
Lymington.  It  was  a  bluish  building, 
standing  coyly  askew  among  trees,  very 
retired  and  dowdy-looking,  on  a  muddy 
point  of  land  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
There  were  passages,  winding  stair¬ 
cases,  raised  landings,  secret  panels, 
thirty-five  rooms,  all  a  little  shrouded 
and  sombre,  but  with  enchanting  views 
over  the  bright,  tidal  expanses.  At 
the  back  of  it  stretched  three  acres  of 
garden,  rather  dolefully  over-weighted 
with  trees,  green  glades  that  led  to 
pathless  wastes,  yew  hedges,  steep  grass 
borders,  empty  hollows,  and  no  flowers 
at  all.  Patmore’s  fancy  was  inflamed 
with  the  oddities  of  this  queer  place, 
which  he  declared,  authoritatively,  to 
be  the  most  desirable  estate  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire.  That  there  was 
but  one  post  a  day,  no  delivery  of 


newspapers,  no  Sunday  trains,  a  toll 
of  a  half-penny  and  a  voyage  in  a  ferry¬ 
boat  on  every  excursion  into  the  town, 
and  a  hundred  little  drawbacks  of  this 
kind,  were,  he  declared,  merely  just 
what  was  wanted  to  make  life  at  Lym¬ 
ington  absolutely  perfect. 

During  the  last  four  years — years  of 
considerable  bodily  suffering,  borne 
with  great  resolution — the  central  fact 
in  his  life  was  certainly  the  devoted 
affection  of  a  friend,  of  genius  singu¬ 
larly  cognate  with  his  own,  whose  selec 
tion  from  his  poems  introduced  them 
to  a  fresh  circle  of  readers  only  last 
year.  It  is  confidently  to  be  hoped 
that  she  will  find  it  possible  to  present 
to  the  world  such  a  memoir  of  the  poet 
as  only  she  has  the  competence,  per¬ 
haps  even  the  authority,  to  produce. 
I  can,  however,  but  lament  that  Mrs. 
Meynell  knew  him  intimately  solely  in 
that  solemn  close  of  his  life,  in  which 
he  seemed,  as  Mr.  Francis  Thompson 
has  said  of  him,  to  have  drunk 

“  The  moonless  mere  of  sighs, 

And  paced  the  places  infamous  to  tell, 

Where  God  wipes  not  the  tears  from  any 
eyes." 

So,  emphatically,  does  his  image  not 
appear  in  memory  to  those  who  were 
close  to  him  in  tlie  unruflled  and  en¬ 
sphered  intensity  of  his  middle  life. 

His  fatal  complaint,  which  was  an¬ 
gina  pectoris,  gave  him  many  warnings 
and  long  periods  of  respite  before  the 
end  came  suddenly.  A  little  act  of 
imprudence,  the  result  of  a  sense  of 
unusual  health,  led  to  an  attack  in  the 
early  morning  of  November  24,  1890, 
and  on  the  20th,  after  an  illness  which 
was  scarcely  painful,  and  through 
which  he  was  conscious  of  all  the  con¬ 
solations  of  his  religion,  he  passed 
away,  in  a  cardiac  syncope,  in  his  house 
at  iiymington.  He  was  nearly  half¬ 
way  through  his  seventy-fourth  year. 
Almost  to  the  very  end  he  gave  inter¬ 
esting  evidence  of  the  clearness  of  his 
intellect  and  the  vigor  of  his  will. 

III. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Coventry 
Patmore  has,  most  fortunately,  been 
secured  for  posterity  in  the  art  of  one 
of  the  most  gifted  of  living  artists,  Mr. 
John  S.  Sargent,  R.A.  Patmore  had 
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a  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Sargent’s 
work  ;  he  wrote  :  “  He  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  greatest,  not  only  of  living  Eng¬ 
lish  portrait  painters,  but  of  all  Eng¬ 
lish  portrait  painters.”  This  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  happy  spirit  in  which  to 
approach  the  studio,  and  this  enthusi¬ 
astic  appreciation  survived  the  weari¬ 
ness  of  “sittings.”  These  began  in 
June,  1894,  ami  on  September  7  Pat¬ 
more  announced  the  completion  of  the 
work  as  follows  :  “  As  you  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  getting  the  portrait  done,  I 
ought  to  tell  you  that  it  is  now  finished 
to  the  satisfaction,  and  far  more  than 
satisfaction,  of  every  one — including 
the  painter — who  has  seen  it.  It  will 
be,  simply  as  a  work  of  art,  the  picture 
of  the  Academy,”  where,  indeed,  in 
1895,  it  attracted  universal  admiration. 
In  the  same  month  of  September, 
1894,  Mr.  Sargent,  saying  that  he  had 
only  done  half  of  Patmore  as  yet,  paint¬ 
ed  a  second  portrait,  and  later  on  the 
poet  came  up  to  town  to  sit  for  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel  in  that  great  decora¬ 
tive  composition  which  Mr.  Sargent 
was  painting  for  the  Boston  Library. 
There  are,  therefore,  three  portraits — 
the  most  important  of  them  to  be,  it 
is  hoped,  presently  transferred  to  the 
national  collection — in  which  a  hand 
of  consummate  power  has  fixed  forever 
upon  canvas  the  apocalyptical  old  age 
of  Coventry  Patmore. 

Splendid  as  these  portraits  are,  how¬ 
ever,  and  intimately  true  of  the  poet’s 
latest  phase,  it  is  necessary  to  insist 
that  he  was  not  always  thus  ragged  and 
vulturine,  not  always  such  a  miracu¬ 
lous  portent  of  gnarled  mandible  and 
shaken  plumage.  In  1879,  when  I  saw 
him  first,  he  had  not  assumed  this  as¬ 
pect  of  a  wild  crane  in  the  wilderness  ; 
he  was  exceedingly  unlike  other  peo¬ 
ple,  of  course,  even  then,  but  his  face 
possessed  quite  as  much  beauty  as 
strangeness.  Three  things  were  in 
those  days  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  head  of  Coventry  Patmore,  the 
vast  convex  brows,  arched  with  vision  ; 
the  bright,  shrewd,  bluish-gray  eyes, 
the  outer  fold  of  one  eyelid  permanent¬ 
ly  and  humorously  drooping  ;  and  the 
wilful,  sensuous  mouth.  These  three 
seemed  ever  at  war  among  themselves  ; 
they  spoke  three  different  tongues ; 
they  proclaimed  a  man  of  dreams,  a 
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canny  man  of  business,  a  man  of  vehe¬ 
ment  physical  determination.  It  was 
the  harmony  of  these  in  apparently 
discordant  contrast  which  made  the 
face  so  fascinating  ;  the  dwellers  under 
this  strange  mask  were  three,  and  the 
problem  was  how  they  contrived  the 
common  life.  The  same  incongruity 
pervaded  all  the  poet’s  figure.  When 
at  rest,  standing  or  sitting,  he  was  re¬ 
markably  graceful,  falling  easily  into 
languid,  undulating  poses.  No  sooner 
did  he  begin  to  walk  than  he  became 
grotesque  at  once,  the  long,  thin  neck 
thrust  out,  the  angularity  of  the  limbs 
emphasized  in  every  rapid,  inelegant 
movement.  Sailing  along  the  Parade 
at  Hastings,  his  hands  deep  in  the 
pockets  of  his  short  black  velvet  jacket, 
his  gray  curls  escaping  from  under  ^ 
broad,  soft,  wide-awake  hat,  his  long, 
thin  legs  like  compasses  measuring  the 
miles,  his  fancy  manifestly  “  reaching 
to  some  great  world  in  ungauged  dark¬ 
ness  hid,”  Coventry  Patmore  was  an 
apparition  never  to  be  forgotten. 

His  relations  with  otheis  partook  of 
the  incongruity  which  I  have  tried  to 
note  in  his  personal  appearance.  On 
one  side,  Patmore  was  sociable  up  to 
the  very  last,  pleased  to  meet  strangers, 
to  feel  the  movement  of  young  persons 
circling  around  him  ;  on  another,  he 
was  averse  to  companionship,  a  soli¬ 
tary,  a  hermit.  He  loved  the  society 
of  the  ladies  of  his  family,  but  he  was 
something  of  a  Pacha  even  there. 
They  were  not  expected  to  disturb  his 
day  dream,  and  sometimes  he  brusque¬ 
ly  shook  them  off  him.  Then  he  would 
write  to  some  male  friend  :  “  It  would 
be  a  charity  if  you  would  come  down 
now  and  then  on  Saturday  and  stay  till 
Monday.  I  live  all  my  days  in  a  wil¬ 
derness  of  fair  women,  and  I  long  for 
some  male  chat.”  Or,  in  these  moods, 
he  would  break  away  altogether  and 
come  up  to  town,  descending  siulden- 
ly  on  some  active  friend,  who  would  be 
always  delighted,  of  course,  to  see  him, 
but  embarrassed,  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
business,  to  know  what  to  do  with  this 
grim  pilgrim  who  would  sit  there  for 
hours,  winking,  blinking,  smoking  in¬ 
numerable  cigarettes,  and  saying  next 
to  nothing.  Little  parties  suddenly 
collected  to  meet  Patmore  at  luncheon 
or  dinner  were  found  to  be  the  most 
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successful  form  of  entertainment ;  for 
though  he  would  sometimes  scarcely 
say  a  word,  or  would  wither  conversa¬ 
tion  by  some  paradox  ending  in  a  cackle 
and  a  cough,  it  was  discovered  that  he 
believed  himself  to  have  been  almost 
indecorously  sparkling  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  and  would  long  afterward  refer 
to  a  very  dull,  small  dinner  as  “  that 
fearful  dissipation.” 

He  was  so  very  loyal  to  his  restricted 
friendships,  that  a  fresh  incongruity  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  notorious  fact  that 
he  had  sacrificed  more  illustrious 
friends  on  the  altar  of  caprice  than 
any  other  man  in  England.  He  had 
been  intimate  with  Carlyle,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Rossetti,  Millais,  and  Mr. 
Ruskin,  yet  each  of  these  intimacies 
ceased  early,  and  each  was  broken  otf 
by  Patmore.  He  got  a  reputation  in 
some  quarters  for  churlishness,  which 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  away,  yet 
which  he  did  not  quite  deserve.  The 
cessation  of  these  relationships  was  due 
to  several  causes.  In  the  case  of  Ten¬ 
nyson,  and  in  lesser  measure,  of  Car¬ 
lyle,  the  youthful  spirit  of  idolatry  had 
given  place  to  a  mature  independence 
not  so  agreeable  to  the  idol.  In  these, 
and  similar  instances,  when  the  tie  had 
become  irksome  it  was  snapped  by 
what  was  called  a  “  quarrel,”  an  inci¬ 
dent  often  of  highly  mysteiious  char¬ 
acter.  Every  one  who  knew  Patmore 
well  has  heard  him  tell  the  story  of  his 
“  quarrel”  with  Tennyson.  1  was  at 
pains  to  sift  this  anecdote,  and  was 
able  to  prove  to  my  own  satisfaction 
that  it  could  not  have  happened.  It 
was  simply,  I  think,  a  casuistical  mode 
of  freeing  Patmore’s  memory  from  the 
burden  of  Tennyson’s  influence.  In 
this  connection,  as  Patmore’s  absence 
from  Tennyson’s  funeral  has  been  com¬ 
mented  on,  I  am  glad  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  explaining  it.  Patmore 
was  so  anxious  to  be  present  that  he 
came  to  London  for  the  purpose,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  indispensable  card 
of  invitation.  This  latter  was  sent  to 
Hastings  by  mistake,  thence  to  Lym- 
ington,  and  thence  to  town,  reaching 
Patmore  an  hour  after  the  ceremony 
began  in  the  Abbey.  Two  years  before 
Tennyson’s  death,  the  old  friends  ex¬ 
changed  kindly  greetings,  but  neither 
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would  write  first  to  the  other,  and  they 
met  no  more. 

Another  cause  for  the  ruidure  of 
certain  early  friendships  was  religious 
sentiment.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  Patmore  was  not  merely  a  Catho¬ 
lic,  but  an  enthusiastically  convinced 
and  strenuous  one.  His  conversion  to 
Rome  severed  many  old  ties,  and  he 
was  not  anxious  that  these  should  be 
renewed.  His  attitude  to  Rossetti  was 
typical.  He  spoke  of  no  one  with 
more  heat  of  resentment  than  of  Ros¬ 
setti  ;  I  remember  that,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  that  poet’s  death,  in  1885i,  I 
was  bewildered  by  Patmore’s  expres¬ 
sions.  He  drew  himself  up  in  his 
chair,  his  eyes  blazed,  he  was  like  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel  in  his  denunciation. 
He  considered,  so  he  explained,  that 
Rossetti,  more  than  any  other  man 
since  the  great  old  artist-age,  had  been 
dowered  with  insight  into  spiritual 
mysteries,  that  the  Ark  of  passion  had 
been  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  that 
he  had  played  with  it,  had  used  it  to 
serve  his  curiosity  and  his  vanity,  had 
profaned  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  that  he 
was  Uzzali  and  Pandarus,  and  that 
there  was  no  forgiveness  for  him  any¬ 
where.  And  poor  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  less¬ 
er  degree,  came  in  for  similar  denun¬ 
ciation.  In  these  sallies,  fun  and  ear¬ 
nest  were  indissolubly  mixed,  yet  it  was 
very  far  indeed  from  being  all  fun. 

Patmore’s  austerity  being,  as  it  was, 
strongly  emphasized  by  his  candor  of 
speed!  and  viiile  intellectual  indepen¬ 
dence,  it  is  well  to  note  that  he  was  by 
no  means,  at  least  in  the  Puritan  sense, 
ascetic.  Nor,  although  so  passionate¬ 
ly  a  Catholic  in  all  the  fibres  of  his 
being,  did  he  limit  his  sympathies  to 
his  own  order.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  remarkably  ready  to  annex  to 
Catholicism  whatever  he  approved  of. 
The  oddest  example  of  this  which  I 
recollect,  was  a  remark  which  he  once 
made  to  me  about  the  boudoir-novel¬ 
ists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Grebil- 
lon  fils  and  Morli^re  and  Voisenon, 
“  They  are  not  nearly  so  vile  as  people 
pretend  to  think  ;  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  is  Catholic  in  their  conception  of 
love.”  And  Plato  had  his  Catholic 
touches  in  the  ”  Symposium,”  and  all 
the  first  pagan  rapture  in  physical 
38 
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beauty  was  Catholic  too.  For  a  long 
time  Patmore  hesitated  whether  he 
should  hang  on  the  low  landing  which 
faced  his  front  door  at  Hastings,  a  life- 
size  cast  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  or  a  le- 
produetion  of  the  San  Sisto  Madonna. 
The  ladies  of  the  household  much  pre¬ 
ferring  the  latter,  it  was  at  length  put 
up.  but  Patmore  remarked  to  me,  with 
a  sigh,  “  The  Venus  would  have  been 
at  least  as  Catholic.”  In  all  these  in¬ 
stances  he  perceived  in  the  innocent, 
sensuous  formasymbol  which  but  add¬ 
ed  a  whispered  and  exterior  benedic¬ 
tion  to  that  solemn  sacrament  of  mar¬ 
riage,  which  held  so  lofty  a  place  in 
his  conception  of  spiritual  life.  Greek 
sculptors,  poets  of  the  Renaissance, 
even  the  Crebillons  of  the  world  of 
patch  and  powder,  seemed,  to  his  broad 
vision,  like  those  wild  men  who  knelt 
in  the  narthex  of  an  ancient  Christian 
church,  though  they  might  never  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  fane  itself. 

A  singular  characteristic  of  Pat¬ 
more’s,  which  demands  record,  was  his 
occasional  bursts  of  waggishness  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  things  which  are  not  merely 
of  solemn  import,  but  to  no  one  of 
more  genuine  solemnity  than  to  him¬ 
self.  He  once  said  to  me,  in  this  con- 
rrection,  “  No  one  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  his  religion  who 
is  afraid  to  joke  about  it,  just  as  no 
man  can  tease  a  woman  with  such  im¬ 
punity  as  he  who  is  perfectly  convinced 
of  her  love.”  He  did  not  scruple  to 
invent  Catholic  legends,  some  of  which 
are  now,  I  am  told,  in  steady  circula¬ 
tion  among  the  devout.  In  particular, 
I  remember  a  story  about  the  dormouse 
who  was  created  with  a  tail  like  a  rat, 
but  who,  seeing  Adam  and  Eve  eating 
the  apple,  and  being  conscious  of  a 
sinful  longing,  pressed  what  tail  he  had 
to  his  eyes  to  shut  out  temptation.  He 
was  instantly  rewarded  by  the  full  and 
silky  brush  which  has  been  the  pride, 
of  his  descendants.  This  Patmore  in¬ 
vented,  circulated,  and  had  the  exqu's- 
ite  pleasure  of  seeing  adopted  into 
works  of  Catholic  tradition. 

It  is  entertaining  to  those  who  knew 
Coventry  Patmore  well  to  hear  him 
conjectured  of  by  those  who  never  saw 
him  as  “  mild”  or  “  namby-pamby.” 
In  point  of  fact,  he  was  the  most  mas¬ 
terful  of  men,  the  very  type  of  that 
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lofty,  moral  arrogance  which  antiquity 
identified  with  the  thought  of  Archi¬ 
lochus.  This  partly  essential,  partly 
exterior  tendency  to  tyrannize,  to  bo  a 
law  to  himself  and  others,  to  cut  all 
knots  soever  with  a  single,  final  slash 
of  that  stringent  tongue  of  his,  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  snare  to  him.  It  obscured  too 
often  the  sunshine  of  his  sensitive  ten¬ 
derness,  and  in  such  poems  as  ”  The 
Toys”  and  “  If  I  were  Dead”  a  piteous 
proof  is  offered  to  us  that  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  this.  His  hand  was  apt  to  be 
too  heavy  in  reproof ;  what  to  himself 
seemed  tempered  by  its  humorous  ex¬ 
aggeration  fell  upon  the  culprit  with  a 
crushing  weight.  And  then  Patmore 
would  be  sorry  for  his  anger,  and  angry 
with  himself  for  being  sorry,  until  the 
fountains  that  should  have  been  sweet 
and  clear  were  bitter  and  turbid  with 
conflicting  emotion. 

In  attempting  to  present  this  por¬ 
trait  of  the  man  as  he  revealed  himself 
to  me  in  sixteen  years  of  close  friend¬ 
ship,  I  have  not  found  space  to  speak 
of  the  poet.  But  to  my  own  conscious¬ 
ness  the  poet  has  been  forever  present, 
since  the  only  value  that  my  sketch  can 
possess  must  be  what  light  it  can  throw 
upon  the  author  of  ‘‘  The  Angel  in  the 
House”  and  ‘‘The  Unknown  Eros.” 
Rarely  has  a  knowledge  of  the  man 
been  more  essential  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  his  writings  than  was  the  ease 
with  Coventry  Patmore.  To  under¬ 
stand  the  poems,  some  vision  of  the 
angular,  vivid,  discordant,  and  yet  ex¬ 
quisitely  fascinating  person  who  com¬ 
posed  them  is  necessary.  During  a 
great  portion  of  his  life,  the  genius  of 
Patmore  was  under  an  almost  unbroken 
cloud  ;  it  was  the  object  of  ridicule  and 
rebuke  ;  even  now,  when  honor  is  gen¬ 
erally  paid  to  his  name,  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  originality  and  force  of  his  best 
work  is  properly  appreciated  by  but 
few.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
influence  of  Coventry  Patmore,  as  the 
master- psychologist  of  love,  human  and 
divine,  is  destined  steadily  to  increase, 
and  that  a  future  generation  will  look 
back  to  him  with  a  mingled  homage  and 
curiosity  when  many  of  those  whose 
doings  now  fill  the  columns  of  our 
newspapers  are  forgotten.  For,  in  this 
com[iosile  age  of  ours,  when  all  things 
and  people  are  apt  to  seem  repetitions 
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of  people  and  things  which  amused  Phoenix  of  fable,  the  solitary  specimen 
some  previous  generation,  Coventry  of  an  unrelated  species — Contemporary 
Patmore  contrived,  unconsciously,  to  Review. 
give  the  impression  of  being,  like  the 
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BY  LESLIE 

W  E  are  all  grateful  to  Lord  Sheffield 
for  the  publication  of  the  original  docu¬ 
ments  out  of  which  Gibbon’s  Memoirs 
of  my  Life  and  Writings  was  construct¬ 
ed.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  great  work 
in  its  early  stages,  and  the  new  letters 
now  published  help  to  fill  out  and  com¬ 
plete  a  picture  sufficiently  familiar  in 
outline.  The  first  Lord  Sheffield  had 
indeed  done  his  work  of  editing  and 
piecing  together  so  well  that  there  is 
little  that  amounts  to  a  fresh  revelation 
of  character.  The  new  volumes  rather 
justify  or  strengthen  than  modify  in 
any  sensible  degree  the  impression  of 
the  familiar  book.  Gibbon’s  charac¬ 
teristic  good  fortune  has  followed  him 
even  now.  We  see  that  the  temporary 
suppression  of  the  documents  was  as 
right  as  their  ultimate  publication. 
What  would  once  have  been  superfluous 
or  improper  for  publication  is  now  in¬ 
teresting  material  for  explaining  the 
claim  of  a  classical  biography. 

All  critics  agree  that  Gibbon’s  auto¬ 
biography  is  a  model  in  its  way.  Every 
autobiography  is  interesting,  even  when 
it  unveils  a  mere  timeserver  and  hypo¬ 
crite  like  Bubb  Dodington.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  know  how  a  thoroughly  mean 
nature  is  justified  to  itself.  Other 
memoirs  have  a  higher  interest,  be¬ 
cause  they  record  the  aspirations  of 
men  of  genius,  who  have  yet  wasted 
half  their  energy  through  the  caprices 
of  fortune  or  misjudgment  of  their 
own  powers.  But  Gibbon’s  has  the 
very  rare  and  peculiar  charm  of  record¬ 
ing  complete  success  and  what  may  in 
one  sense  be  called  perfection  of  char¬ 
acter.  I  certainly  do  not  attribute  to 
Gibbon  moral  perfection  in  an  absolute 
sense.  He  had  his  little  weaknesses, 
and  anybody  who  pleases  may  expatiate 
upon  them  for  our  edification.  By 
perfection  I  only  intend  perfection  rela¬ 
tively  to  a  given  purpose,  and  conse- 
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quently  that  peculiar  balance  or  har¬ 
mony  of  all  the  faculties  which  enables 
a  man  to  get  the  very  greatest  possible 
result  out  of  given  abilities.  Moralists 
may  perhaps  maintain  that  there  is 
properly  only  one  ideal.  I  will  not 
argue  the  point.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  may  also  say  that  there  are 
many  moral  types,  each  of  which  has 
its  value,  and  may  play  a  useful  part  in 
the  whole  order  of  society.  A  career 
which  is  a  systematic  application  of  a 
single  governing  principle  has  at  least 
an  aesthetic,  if  not  a  purely  ethical, 
charm.  It  represents  a  successful  ex¬ 
periment  worth  noting  in  the  great  act 
of  life.  The  subject  may  not  be  a 
saint  or  a  hero — Gibbon  certainly  was 
neither — but  under  some  conditions  he 
may  achieve  results  of  which  the  saint 
and  hero  would  be  incapable.  We  may 
prefer  Chatham  or  Clive  or  Wesley  to 
Gibbon  ;  but  if  he  had  followed  any  of 
their  examples,  we  should  have  lost 
something  which  the  whole  generation 
could  not  have  supplied  without  him. 
The  course  of  intellectual  development 
would  have  been  sensibly  different. 
Gibbon’s  type,  no  doubt,  was  the  epi¬ 
curean.  Pleasure,  he  would  frankly 
admit,  is  the  true  end  of  life.  But 
pleasure  to  him,  though  it  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  exclude  the  grosser  elements,  and 
might  occasionally  be  sought  even  at  a 
militia  mess-table,  or  in  the  more  ele¬ 
gant  dissipation  at  Almack’s,  included 
a  strenuous  and  ceaseless  exertion  of 
the  intellect  upon  worthy  ends.  It  in¬ 
cluded,  too,  if  not  romantic  devotion, 
yet  fidelity  in  friendship,  and  the  hearty 
enjoyment  of  the  society  of  philosophers 
and  statesmen.  A  higher  as  well  as  a 
lower  strain  of  moral  purpose  would 
have  disqualified  Gibbon  for  the  one 
great  work  which  he  achieved.  Had, 
in  short,  a  superhuman  being  been  re¬ 
quired  to  fit  such  an  intellect  with 
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the  character  best  able  to  turn  it  to  ac¬ 
count  or  to  fit  the  character  with  the 
most  appropriate  intellect,  he  could 
not  have  devised  a  better  combination. 
Comte  prefixes  to  his  system  of  phi¬ 
losophy  the  motto  from  Alfred  de 
Vigny  :  Qti'est  ce  qxCune  grande  vie? 
Une  pen  see  de  la  jexmesse  executee  Vpar 
age  niur.  Judged  by  that  test,  Gib¬ 
bon’s  life  was  of  the  greatest.  How 
rare  is  the  realization  of  the  maxim  in 
any  department  of  life  need  hardly  be 
said.  We  have  just  been  congratulat¬ 
ing  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  upon  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  labors  of  a  life-time  de¬ 
voted  to  a  single  purpose.  There  can¬ 
not,  I  think,  be  too  hearty  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  great  moral  qualities  im¬ 
plied.  A  retrospect  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  would  show  how  few  are  the 
careers  to  be  compared  to  it.  In  poet¬ 
ry,  Dante  is  of  course  the  great  in¬ 
stance  of  complete  achievement ;  Mil- 
ton  too  may  be  said  to  have  carried  out 
in  Paradise  Lost  the  purpose  of  his 
youth  ;  but  the  works  even  of  our 
greatest  poets  are  mainly  a  collection 
of  short  flights  instead  of  a  continuous 
evolution  of  a  lifelong  scheme.  In  his¬ 
tory  Gibbon’s  great  book  stands  almost 
alone  in  English  literature.  The  one 
British  author  of  his  own  day,  whose 
work  could  in  any  department  stand  a 
comparison  in  these  qualities  was  Adam 
Smith,  whose  Wealth  of  Nations  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  same  year  with  the  first 
volume  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  That, 
too,  was  the  product  of  many  years’ 
concentrated  effort  upon  a  task  early 
taken  up.  At  the  present  day,  if  we 
take  for  granted  the  conventional 
lamentations,  the  chances  of  such 
achievement  are  smaller  than  ever.  We 
are,  our  sentimentalists  complain,  too 
hurried  and  jaded  by  the  excitement 
of  modern  society  to  devote  ourselves 
to  a  single  purpose.  We  “  fluctuate 
idly  without  term  or  scope  and 
“  each  half  lives  a  hundred  different 
lives.”  Our  works  are  fragmentary 
because  we  live  in  a  perpetual  hurry. 
We  also  suffer,  indeed,  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  evil.  Modern  authors  often  con¬ 
trive  to  write  books  quite  long  enough  ; 
and  undertake  sufficiently  gigantic 
tasks.  Unfortunately,  the  vast  accu¬ 
mulation  of  materials  and  the  demand 
for  exhaustive  enquiry  overpowers  the 


conscientious  writer,  unless  he  be  a 
German  professor,  and  then  is  rather 
apt  to  extinguish  his  vivacity. 

I  am,  I  confess,  rather  suspicious  of 
these  lamentations,  but,  without  sug¬ 
gesting  possible  answers  or  qualifica¬ 
tions,  they  no  doubt  explain  one  cause 
of  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  transporting 
ourselves  to  the  middle  of  the  eiglit- 
eenth  century,  when  political  revolu¬ 
tions  and  mechanical  inventions  had 
not  yet  turned  things  topsy-turvy. 
Wherl  I  indulge  in  day-dreams,  I  lake 
flight  with  the  help  of  Gibbon,  or  Bos¬ 
well,  or  Horace  Walpole,  to  that  de¬ 
lightful  period.  I  take  the  piecau- 
tion,  of  course,  to  be  born  the  son  of  a 
prime  minister,  or,  at  least,  within  the 
charmed  circle  where  sinecure  offices 
may  be  the  reward  of  a  judicious  choice 
of  parents.  There,  methinks,  would 
be  enjoyment,  more  than  in  this  march 
of  mind,  as  well  as  more  than  in  the 
state  of  nature  on  the  islands  whejo 
one  is  mated  with  a  squalid  savage.  I 
can  there  have  philosophy  enough  to 
justify  at  once  my  self-complacency  in 
my  wisdom  and  acquiescence  in  estab¬ 
lished  abuses.  I  make  the  grand  tour 
for  a  year  or  two  on  the  Continent,  and 
find  myself  at  once  recognized  as  a 
philosopher  and  statesman,  simpl}’  be¬ 
cause  I  am  an  Englishman.  I  become 
an  honorary  member  of  the  tacit  cos¬ 
mopolitan  association  of  philosophers, 
which  formed  Parisian  salons,  or  col¬ 
lected  round  Voltaire  at  Ferney.  I 
bring  home  a  sufficient  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  to  ornament  a  comfortable  villa 
on  the  banks  of  I  he  Thames;  and 
form  a  good  solid  library  in  which  I 
write  books  for  the  upper  circle,  with¬ 
out  bothering  myself  about  the  Social 
Question  or  Bimetallism,  or  swallowing 
masses  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  to  keep  myself  up  to  date.  I 
belong  to  a  club  or  two  in  London, 
with  Johnson  and  Charles  Fox,  the  au¬ 
thors  and  the  men  of  fashion,  and  in 
which  I  can  “  fold  my  legs  and  have 
my  talk  out,”  and  actually  hear  talk 
which  is  worth  writing  down.  If  I  do 
not  aspire  to  be  one  of  the  great  trium¬ 
virate  of  which  Gibbon  was  proud  to 
be  a  member,  I  fancy  at  least  that  I 
can  allow  my  thoughts  to  ripen  and 
mellow  into  something  as  neat  and 
rounded  as  becomes  a  fine  gentleman. 
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It  is  true,  of  course,  that  this  plan 
involves  certain  postulates.  It  might 
be  that  in  the  real  eighteenth  century 
I  should  have  turned  my  opportunities 
to  bad  account.  I  might  become  a 
mere  dilettante  or  a  mere  sensualist. 
What  is  remarkable  in  Gibbon  is  the 
felicity  with  which  his  peculiar  talents 
and  temperament  fitted  in  with  the  ac¬ 
cidents  of  his  life,  as  though  by  a  spe¬ 
cially  devised  arrangement.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  note  in  some  detail  the 
curious  play  of  external  circumstance 
and  mental  and  moral  constitution 
which  went  to  produce  this  unique  re¬ 
sult  ;  to  observe  how  dexterously  for¬ 
tune  combined  all  the  external  elements 
which  were  necessary  to  mould  and 
direct  a  great  historian.  Much  that 
looked  like  misfortune  was  an  essential 
blessing  in  disguise  ;  a  fact  which  does 
not  diminish  Gibbon’s  credit  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  hints  in  the  right  way.  In  his 
own  summary  he  admits  that  he  has 
“  drawn  a  high  prize  in  the  lottery  of 
life.”  A  cheerful  temper,  equable, 
though  not  vigorous  health,  and  a 
”  golden  mediocrity  of  fortune,”  are 
the  chief  advantages  which  he  enumer¬ 
ates.  On  the  last  circumstance  he 
makes  an  instructive  comment  else¬ 
where.  Wretched,  he  says,  is  the  work 
of  the  man  whose  daily  diligence  has 
to  be  stimulated  by  daily  hunger.  The 
author  of  the  splendid  eulogium  upon 
Fielding,  the  friend  of  Goldsmith  and 
associate  of  Johnson,  should  perhaps 
have  admitted  that  poverty  was  not  of 
necessity  paralyzing.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  no  denizen  of  Grub  Street  could 
have  produced  such  a  work  as  the  De¬ 
cline  and  Fall,  and  that  with  Gibbon’s 
delicacy  of  constitution  life  in  that  re¬ 
gion  would  have  been  ruinous.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  wide  research  and  leisurely 
reduction  of  chaotic  materials  into  a 
well-ordered  whole  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  with  a  printer’s 
devil  always  round  the  corner.  Had 
he  had  greater  wealth,  on  the  other 
hand — had  his  grandfather  not  been 
ruined  by  the  South  Sea  speculation, 
or  his  father  been  capable  of  retrieving 
instead  of  damaging  his  fortunes.  Gib¬ 
bon  would  have  been  exposed  to  possi¬ 
bly  fatal  temptations.  He  might  have 
dissipated  his  powers,  and  become  a 
luxurious  “  virtuoso,”  like  Horace  Wal¬ 


pole,  and  he  still  more  probably  might 
have  been  swept  into  the  political  vor¬ 
tex,  the  temptations  of  which,  as  it 
was,  were  almost  fatal  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  history.  The  class,  again, 
to  which  he  belonged  was,  with  all  its 
faults,  accessible  to  the  culture  of  the 
time  ;  and  had  some  excuse  for  consid¬ 
ering  itself  to  be  leading  the  van  of 
European  civilization.  England  was 
still  held  on  the  Continent  to  be  the 
model  land  of  political  and  religious 
freedom  ;  and  the  French  philosophers 
who  ruled  the  world  of  thought  were 
still  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Locke  and 
Newton.  It  is  true  that  the  education 
which  a  young  Briton  received  was  not 
exactly  calculated  to  produce  philoso¬ 
phers.  Gibbon  observes  that  “  a  fin¬ 
ished  scholar  may  emerge  from  the 
head  of  Westminster  or  Eton  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  business  and  conversa¬ 
tion  of  English  gentlemen”  of  the 
period.  All  that  was  positively  done 
was  to  instil  a  little  grammar,  at  the 
expense  of  “  many  tears  and  some 
blood.”  A  lad  of  spirit  got  some  use¬ 
ful  knowledge,  as  Gibbon  thinks,  and 
some,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  no  means 
useful,  from  the  rough  freedom  of  the 
public  schools.  Gibbon’s  delicacy 
forced  him  to  supplement  his  gram¬ 
matical  studies,  not  by  boxing  or 
cricket,  but  by  reading.  The  gram¬ 
mar  at  least  taught  a  thoughtful  lad 
the  value  of  accurate  knowledge  within 
a  very  narrow  sphere.  Meanwhile,  at 
twelve  he  knew  Pope’s  Homer  and  The 
Arabian  Nights  by  heart ;  and  at  four¬ 
teen  the  future  historian  was  already 
swallowing  “  crude  lumps”  of  Speed, 
Kapin,  and  many  standard  works  on 
history,  and  travel.  He  tells  us  how, 
at  that  period,  he  was  “  immersed  in 
the  passage  of  the  Goths  over  the  Dan¬ 
ube”  when  the  dinner-bell  dragged 
him  from  his  intellectual  feast.  By 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  “  exhausted 
all  that  could  be  learned  in  English  of 
the  Arabs  and  Persians,  the  Tartars 
and  the  Turks  he  was  “  guessing  at 
the  French  of  d’Herbelot  and  constru¬ 
ing  the  barbarous  Latin  of  Pocock’s 
Albufaragius.  A  neglect  which  might 
have  been  fatal  to  others  was  just  what 
Gibbon  required  ;  and  the  incapacity 
of  his  schoolmasters  one  of  the  first 
fortunate  elements  in  his  surround- 
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ings.  It  gives  one  a  pang  to  think  of 
the  probable  fate  of  a  modern  Gibbon. 
Even  ill-health  would  hardly  save  him 
from  the  clutches  of  the  crammer  ;  or 
prevent  so  promising  a  victim  from 
being  forced  upon  the  reflection  that  a 
knowledge  of  Turks  and  Tartars  would 
not  pay  in  a  competitive  examination. 

Feeble  health  and  the  absence  of  all 
judicious  training  had  thus  enabled 
Gibbon  to  recognize,  however  dimly, 
the  career  for  which  he  was  predes¬ 
tined.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
that  the  merits  of  Oxford  in  the  way 
of  neglect  would  be  carried  to  excess. 
Even  here,  such  was  the  singular  felic¬ 
ity  of  his  life,  the  result  was  exactly 
what  was  required.  What  would  have 
happened  to  Gibbon  if  the  tutor  who 
remembered  that  he  had  a  salary  to 
receive  and  only  forgot  that  he  had  a 
duty  to  perform,”  had  put  his  memory 
to  the  proper  use?  Gibbon,  who  was 
essentially  docile  and  placid  by  tem¬ 
perament,  might  easily  have  been  made 
into  a  model  pedant— a  Dr.  Parr  or 
Tom  Warton  of  monstrous  erudition 
and  inadequate  performance.  He  might 
have  cherished  a  decaying  Jacobitism 
in  comfortable,  common  rooms  ;  and, 
as  he  puts  it,  have  sunk  into  the  “  fat 
slumbers  of  the  Church.”  The  deliv¬ 
erance  came  by  the  most  apparently 
unfavorable  turn  of  fortune.  Gibbon’s 
conversion  to  Catholicism  appeared  in 
later  life  to  himself  and  to  others  to  be 
a  mere  boyish  freak.  He  could  only 
wonder  how  he  had  ever  believed  such 
nonsense.  Of  course  the  conversion  of 
a  lad  just  sixteen  was  a  superficial 
process.  His  imagination  had  not  been 
swayed  by  the  resthelic  charm  of  the 
Church,  nor  did  he  come  as  one  wearied 
by  sceptical  wanderings  and  longing 
for  spiritual  slavery.  He  was  appar¬ 
ently  the  victim  of  a  single  argument, 
and  convictions  so  produced  are  easily 
modified.  But  the  argument  was  also 
curiously  characteristic.  The  lad  had 
been  left  to  wander  rough  in  theologi¬ 
cal  as  other  literature,  guided  only  “  by 
the  dim  light  of  his  catechism,”  and 
his  omnivorous  appetite  for  all  knowl- 
e  Ige  was  stimulated  by  the  contempo¬ 
rary  controversy.  Conyers  Middleton 
was  then  making  a  sensation  resem¬ 
bling  that  created  about  a  century 
afterward  by  Esmys  and  Reviews. 


The  old  deistical  movement  in  his 
hands  was  becoming  mainly  historical 
instead  of  metaphysical.  It  raised, 
therefore,  the  great  problem  to  which 
Gibbon  was  substantially  to  devote  his 
life.  The  freethinker  held  that  the 
Church  had  not,  and  had  never  had, 
miraculous  powers  ;  the  Catholic  that 
it  had  such  powers  formerly  and  pos¬ 
sessed  them  still ;  and  the  Protestant 
that  the  powers  had  disappeared  at 
some  date  which»it  was  rather  diflicult 
to  fix.  To  Gibbon  the  Protestant  view 
seemed  to  be  illogical.  So  it  still 
seemed  when  ho  wrote  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  his  history.  As,  however, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  give  up  the 
miraculous  power  altogether,  and  as  he 
knew  enough  to  see  that  it  was  claimed 
long  after  some  of  the  Catholic  dogmas 
were  current,  he  adopted  the  Church 
which  held  at  least  a  logical  position. 
Of  the  logic  of  this  argument  I  say 
nothing  ;  but  its  power  over  Gibbon  is 
one  more  proof  that  he  was  a  heaven- 
born  historian.  He  tells  us  that  his 
own  memory  convinced  him  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  opinion  held  by  Johnson 
and  Reynolds  that  a  man  of  ability 
could  turn  his  powers  in  any  direction. 
His  own  idiosyncrasy  was  too  unequivo¬ 
cal.  A  poet  may  perhajis  be  content 
to  think  of  the  jiast  as  the  region  of 
romance  and  wonder  ;  the  born  his¬ 
torian  is  one  who  feels  instinctively 
that  the  men  of  old  were  governed  by 
the  laws  which  are  operative  now  ;  he 
takes  for  granted  the  continuity  of  his¬ 
tory.  Both  the  consummation  and 
the  start  of  Gibbon’s  career  represent¬ 
ed  this  instinctive  conviction.  He  was 
already  not  only  reading  ecclesiastical 
history,  but  reading  it  as  a  record  of 
real  events,  not  as  a  mere  compendium 
of  dates  and  names.  His  great  work 
was  to  bridge  the  interval  between  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  history  ;  and  his 
boyish  understanding  had  already  been 
impressed  by  the  identity  of  the  great 
institution  which  connects  the  two 
periods. 

The  most  fortunate,. perhaps,  of  all 
the  turns  of  fate  now  followed.  Gib¬ 
bon’s  father  was  apparently  not  a  great 
))hilosopher  nor  a  very  wise  man  ;  but 
he  took,  by  a  kind  of  dumb  instinct, 
or  through  occult  influence  of  the  son’s 
presiding  star,  the  very  best  course 
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Ihiit  could  have  been  taken.  Gibbon’s 
exile  to  Lausanne  was  meant  to  break 
otf  his  old  connections.  It  succeeded, 
and  it  {)laced  him  in  a  frugal  and  in- 
dustiious  circle,  with  no  such  distrac¬ 
tions  as  tempted  luxurious  youths  at 
Oxford.  lie  could  fairly  devote  his 
whole  time  to  intellectual  employment. 
The  father  had  counted,  apparently, 
upon  the  dialectical  skill  of  the  Swiss 
tutor.  The  intermixture  of  sects” 
had,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  made  the 
Swiss  clergy  acute  controversialists, 
and  the  worlhy  Pavillard  pointed  out 
to  him  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  proved  that  it  could  derive  no 
authority  from  Si.  Peter,  and  that 
transubstantiation”  (as  Gibbon  calls 
it)  was  a  modern  tiction.  This  may 
have  been  all  very  well  ;  but  Pavillard, 
spite  of  a  little  vanity,  was  also  a  man 
of  excellent  sense,  and  saw  that  the 
true  remedy  was  to  stimulate  Gibbon 
to  reflect  for  himself,  without  obtru¬ 
sively  guiding  his  thoughts.  Gibbon 
expresses  his  wonder  that  no  Catholic 
priest  had  been  told  off  to  keep  the 
young  convert.  He  might  have  been 
induced  to  make  constancy  to  his  creed 
a  point  of  honor.  Fortunately,  he  had 
been  touched  by  a  more  stimulating  in¬ 
fluence.  The  clergy  of  the  Pays  de 
Valid  had,  as  Gibbon  says,  become  lib¬ 
eral  under  the  influence  of  Crousaz, 
known  to  Englishmen  chiefly  as  the  as¬ 
sailant  of  Pope,  a  ponderous  writer 
upon  logic  and  a  disciple  of  Locke. 
Gibbon  read  Crousaz’s  logic  and  Locke’s 
essay,  and  imbibed  ideas  unknown  to, 
or  dreaded  by,  the  Jacobite  dons  at 
Oxford.  At  Lausanne,  moreover,  he 
had  the  honor  of  introduction  to  the 
great  Voltaire.  Voltaire,  indeed,  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  chiefly  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  dramatist  and  actor.  Gibbon 
speaks  with  moderate  enthusiasm  of  a 
man  who,  considered  as  a  historian, 
necessarily  seemed  superficial  and  in¬ 
accurate  to  his  critic.  The  names  thus 
mentioned  are  enough  to  suggest  what 
had  really  happened.  Gibbon  had 
ceased,  as  he  tells  us,  to  be  an  English¬ 
man.  French  had  become  more  natu¬ 
ral  to  him  than  his  own  language  ;  and 
his  friends  held  that  he  had  sutfered 
‘‘  a  serious  and  irreparable”  mischief. 
Gibbon  had,  however,  become  not  a 
Swiss  nor  a  Frenchman,  but  a  cosmo¬ 


politan.  He  had  been  initialed  into 
the  freemasonry  of  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  ciicles  of  Europe.  ”  Whateior 
have  been  the  fruits  of  his  education,” 
he  savs,  they  “  must  be  ascribed”  to 
his  “  fortunate  banishment.”  Iiisteird 
of  being  “  steeped  in  port  and  preju¬ 
dice  among  the  monks  of  Oxford”  he 
had  breathed  a  larger  air  and  had  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  thoughts  which 
were  shaking  the  whole  intellectual 
fabric  of  the  time.  He  could  look  at 
history,  not  from  an  insular  point  of 
view,  or  in  the  interests  of  some  nar¬ 
row  set  of  dogmas,  but  from  the  wid¬ 
est  philosophical  standing-ground  of 
the  period.  For  the  present,  indeed, 
history  seems  to  have  been  rather  in 
the  background.  He  threw  himself 
upon  classical  literature  with  an  appe¬ 
tite  which  never  failed  him  in  later 
years.  He  read  the  great  authors, 
though  his  Greek  still  remained  im¬ 
perfect,  not  for  any  narrow  purpose, 
but  as  one  who  is  to  make  them  bosom 
companions  for  life.  Cicero’s  writings 
first  fascinated  him,  and  ho  read  not 
only  to  appreciate  the  style,  but  for  the 
”  admirable  lessons”  of  conduct  “  ap¬ 
plicable  to  almost  every  situation  of 
public  and  private  life.”  Then,  in 
twenty-seven  months,  lie  read  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Latin  classics  : 
and,  what  is  characteristic,  his  review 
“  though  rapid  was  neither  hasty  nor 
superficial.”  He  made  abstracts,  work¬ 
ed  hard  at  diflicult  passages,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  out  every  subsidiary  line  of  en¬ 
quiry  which  suggested  itself.  He  tells 
us  at  a  later  time  how,  before  reading 
a  new  book,  he  took  a  solitary  walk 
and  reflected  carefully  upon  the  state 
of  his  knowledge,  that  he  might  judge 
what  benefit  he  received  from  his  au¬ 
thor.  So  he  prepared  himself  after¬ 
ward  for  his  Italian  journey,  not  by 
buying  a  Murray’s  handbook — the 
reason  is  obvious— but  by  writing  a 
handbook  for  himself,  in  which  were 
collected  all  the  classical  passages  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  geography  of  the  country. 
To  have  all  your  existing  knowledge 
well  arranged  and  thoroughly  in  hand 
was,  he  felt,  the  best  way  to  add  to  it. 
Omnivorous  reader  as  he  was,  he  ac¬ 
cepts  the  principle  non  multa,  ml  nnd- 
tnm,  and  made  his  ground  sure  at  every 
step.  Ill  other  words,  he  had  the  true 
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scholar’s  instinct,  but  duly  controlled 
by  the  philosophic  turn  for  meditation 
upon  general  principles,  lie  would 
indulge  in  minute  lesearches.  but  would 
never  lose  himself  in  the  multiplicity  of 
details.  His  mode  of  writing  shows  the 
same  perception.  lie  used,  as  he  tells 
us,  to  “  cast  a  long  paiagraph  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  mould,’’  to  “  try  it  by  his  ear,” 
and  to  “  suspend  the  action  of  the  pen 
till  he  had  given  the  last  polish  to  his 
work.”  Most  of  us,  1  fear,  think  that 
we  have  done  enough  when  we  begin  a 
single  sentence  with  an  approximate 
guess  at  the  way  of  getting  out  of  it. 
The  man  who  composes  by  paragraphs 
will  also  frame  his  chapters  with  a 
view  to  their  position  in  an  organic 
whole.  The  philosophy  into  which 
Gibbon  was  initiated  was  congenial  to 
his  method.  The  great  writers  of  the 
day  asked,  above  all  things,  for  good, 
sweeping  formulae,  and  they  preferred 
such  as  could  be  packed  into  an  epi¬ 
gram.  The  French  influence,  as  Mr. 
Cotter  Morison  remarks,  was  especially 
valuable.  A  Frenchman,  whatever  his 
faults,  always  recognizes  the  truth,  too 
often  forgotten  elsewhere,  that  every 
chapter  of  a  book  should  be  written 
with  reference  to  the  whole.  There 
should  be  a  central,  animating  idea. 
Gibbon’s  own  view  is  indicated  in  his 
very  interesting  though  crude  French 
essay  on  the  study  of  literature,  writ¬ 
ten  (1718-19)  at  the  beginning  of  his 
literary  career.  It  was  intended  to  de¬ 
fend  the  doctrine,  less  needed,  one 
might  have  supposed,  then  than  now, 
that  literature  should  not  be  dethroned 
by  the  mathematical  and  physical  sci¬ 
ences.  But  he  argues  that  a  true  ap¬ 
preciation  of  literature  demands  wide 
knowledge  and  thorough  study.  He 
insists  upon  the  close  connection  of  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  declares 
that  if  a  philosopher  is  not  always  a 
historian,  a  historian  should  always  be 
a  philosopher.  He  should  be  tracing 
the  operation  of  general  causes.  He 
should  deal  with  apparent  trifles  ;  not 
out  of  mere  curiosity  or  love  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque,  but  because  they  are  often 
the  clearest  indications  of  principles  of 
wide  application.  He  should  enquire, 
for  example,  into  the  origin  of  gro¬ 
tesque  mythologies,  and  might  even,  as 
he  points  out,  find  out  valuable  hints 
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in  the  moral  notions  of  an  “  Iroquois.” 
Though  ill-arranged  and  disjointed, 
the  essay  thus  shows  glimpses  of  meth¬ 
ods  which  have  since  assumed  greater 
importance. 

So  far,  fate,  acting  upon  Gibbon’s 
idiosyncrasies,  had  prepared  him  for 
his  great  work.  But  his  presiding 
genius  had  still  to  guard  against  vari¬ 
ous  dangers.  Gibbon  might  have 
rivalled  the  erudition  of  a  German  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  polished  it  with  some  of  the 
skill  of  a  French  literary  artist.  But 
the  historian  wants  something  more  ; 
the  infusion  of  practical  instinct  which 
comes  from  familiarity  with  actual 
affairs,  and  should  give  reality  to  his 
narrative.  Gibbon  was  m  a  fair  way 
to  become  a  “  book  in  breeches  ;”  his 
detachment  from  his  own  country  had 
made  him  cosmopolitan,  but  it  had  left 
him  a  secluded  student.  He  had 
formed  his  lifelong  and  invaluable 
friendship  with  Deyverdun,  one  of 
those  rare  and  delightful  associations 
which  are  only  formed  in  youth  and  by 
close  community  of  intellectual  tastes. 
But  Deyverdun  hung  “  loose  upon  so¬ 
ciety  he  and  his  friend  aspired  to  be 
members  of  the  literary  world  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  but  only  as  authors  of  a  learned 
journal.  They  had  no  points  of  con¬ 
tact  with  business.  How  was  Gibbon 
to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  real 
world,  the  world  of  passion  and  active 
interests,  in  which  literature  is  a  mere 
surface  phenomenon,  and  yet  to  be 
initiated  without  being  absorbed  ? 
That  represents  a  delicate  problem 
which  his  fortune  solved  with  singular 
felicity. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course.  Gibbon 
must  have  the  gieat  experience  of  fall¬ 
ing  in  love.  It  must  be  a  passion  strong 
ami  exalted  enough  to  let  him  into  the 
great  secret  of  humari  happiness,  and 
yet  it  must  not  be  such  as  to  entangle 
him  too  deeply  in  the  active  duties  of 
life.  A  man  who  has  never  been 
stirred  to  such  passion  must  look  too 
much  from  outside  upon  the  great 
drama  of  life  ;  and  yet  the  passion,  if 
sufficiently  powerful,  may  lead  him  too 
far  from  his  predestined  functions. 
Mdlle.  Curclod  was  the  appointed  in¬ 
strument  of  fate  for  solving  this  prob¬ 
lem.  She  was  beautiful  and  intelligent 
enough  to  rouse  Gibbon  to  an  ajipar- 
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ently  genuine  devotion  ;  and  yet  aa  she 
was  a  foreigner,  without  a  penny,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  the  elder  Gibbon 
would  never  take  her  for  a  daughter- 
in-law.  The  famous  “  sighed  as  a 
lover  and  obeyed  as  a  son”  sums  up 
the  situation  so  far  as  Gibbon  was  con¬ 
cerned.  It  must,  I  fear,  be  granted 
that  Gibbon  did  not  behave  very  pret¬ 
tily  ;  and  even  leaves  us  with  a  vague 
impression  that,  if  the  paternal  inter¬ 
dict  had  been  wanting,  some  other  ob¬ 
stacle  would  have  turned  up  at  the  last 
moment.  Modern  readers  will  prob¬ 
ably  agree  with  Rousseau’s  judgment 
of  the  case.  He  pitied  poor  Susanne, 
but  thought  that  Gibbon  had  shown 
himself  unworthy  of  her  and  would 
only  have  made  her  “  rich  and  miser¬ 
able”  in  England.  As  Mdlle.  Curclod 
soon  became  Mme.  Necker,  and  for¬ 
gave  the  lover  who  had  jilted  her,  we 
may  forgive  a  misdoing  which  caused 
no  permanent  misery.  This  passing 
collocation  of  the  two  great  men,  the 
sentimentalist  who  represents  the  pas¬ 
sion,  and  the  calm,  not  to  say  cynical, 
historian  who  represents  the  reflection 
of  the  period,  is  curiously  character¬ 
istic  ;  and  I  leave  the  ethical  question 
to  be  settled  by  my  readers.  Perhaps 
Gibbon  was  not  of  the  finest  human 
clay  ;  but  the  problem,  I  repeat,  was 
not  how  to  make  a  perfect  man,  but 
how  to  make  a  great  historian.  Had 
Gibbon  become  a  husband  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  material  conse¬ 
quences.  Ho  had  difficulties  enough 
in  keeping  up  a  bachelor  establish¬ 
ment  ;  and  with  a  wife  by  his  side,  he 
would  have  been  forced  to  accept  an 
appointment — such  as  he  actually  con¬ 
templated — in  the  Excise  and  to  labor 
five  days  a  week  in  official  routine. 
Julian  and  Athanasius  and  Justinian 
must  have  waited  to  be  appreciated  by 
somebody  else.  The  effect  upon  Gib¬ 
bon’s  ciiaracter  was  exactly  what  was 
wanted  from  the  same  point  of  view. 
He  made  up  his  mind  soon  afterward, 
as  appears  h'om  his  letters  to  his  father, 
that  he  should  never  marry.  He  was 
to  be  henceforth  in  that  attitude  of 
“  detachment”  which  constitutes  the 
true  historical  frame  of  mind — an  in¬ 
terested  looker-on,  not  an  active  per¬ 
former,  in  the  great  tragi-comedy.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  suggested — with  too 


much  plausibility — that  the  tone  in 
which  Gibbon  generally  refers  to  love 
affairs  in  his  history  is  not  altogether 
edifying,  and  hardly  implies  that  his 
passion  had  purified  or  ennobled  his 
mind.  The  best  arrangements  will  not 
work  quite  perfectly.  In  any  case, 
however,  though  Gibbon  for  sufficient 
reasons  treats  the  matter  rather  light¬ 
ly,  he  had,  as  he  intimates,  gone 
through  one  of  the  painful  crises  which 
form  epochs  in  the  development  of 
character.  He  was  certainly  not  soured 
as  some  men  have  been,  but  he  hence¬ 
forward  cultivated  affections  of  a  more 
tepid  kind.  No  man,  it  must  be  al¬ 
ways  remembered,  was  a  more  thor¬ 
oughly  faithful  friend  ;  he  showed  very 
unusual  generosity  and  good-feeling  to 
his  father,  his  step-mother,  and  the 
aunt  who  had  protected  his  childhood. 
It  is  impossible,  for  example,  to  read 
his  letter  to  Lord  Sheffield  upon  Lady 
Sheffield’s  death,  and  to  remember 
how  the  gouty  and  preposterously  fat 
old  gentleman  (old  in  constitution  if 
not  in  years)  bundled  himself  into  his 
carriage,  and  set  off  to  travel  through 
the  midst  of  armies  to  bring  such  solace 
to  his  friend  as  was  possible,  without  a 
very  warm  feeling  of  posthumous  re¬ 
gard.  Meanwhile,  he  had  been  taught 
by  a  sharp  lesson  enough  to  know  him¬ 
self.  He  was  not  suited  to  come  upon 
the  stage  as  a  Romeo,  and  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  play  Horatio,  a  good  honest 
friend  of  more  romantic  and  passionate 
characters.  Henceforward  it  was  to 
be  his  destiny  to  renounce  the  stronger 
impulses  and  to  devote  himself  in  his 
little  circle  of  friends  to  the  great  work 
for  which  so  many  forces  within  and 
without  had  been  moulding  him. 

Before  his  love  affair  was  over.  Gib¬ 
bon  had  been  forced  into  experience  of 
a  different  kind.  He  has  told  us  him¬ 
self  how  the  captain  of  Hampshire 
grenadiers  was  of  some  use  to  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Later 
critics  have  told  us  that,  in  fact,  his 
narratives  of  military  events  show  that 
he  had  profited  by  seeing  a  real  flesh 
and  blood  army,  on  however  small  a 
scale,  instead  of  only  reading  about 
armies  in  books.  Of  that  I  am  an  in¬ 
competent  judge,  but  on  this  and  on 
his  political  career  there  is  at  least  an 
obvious  remark  to  be  made.  Gibbon 
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tells  us  himself  how  his  service  in  the 
militia  made  him  an  “  Englishman  and 
a  soldier,”  and  how,  in  spite  of  all  the 
waste  of  time,  he  still  travelled  with  a 
Horace  “  always  in  his  pocket  and  often 
in  his  hand  and,  when  the  enforced 
fast  from  literature  came  to  an  end, 
fell  upon  the  old  feast  with  sharpened 
appetite  and  rushed  off  as  rapidly  as 
he  could  to  find  the  inspiration  for  his 
great  book  in  Rome.  In  other  words, 
he  was  brought  into  close  contact  with 
actual  affairs,  and  yet  not  diverted 
from  the  true  aim  of  his  life.  The  po¬ 
litical  career  had  the  same  felicity. 
He  found  himself  too  slow  and  un¬ 
ready  to  speak,  and  was  content  to  be 
a  quiet  looker-on.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  admitted  that  he  looked  on  with 
superlative  calmness.  His  political 
career,  says  Mr.  Morison,  is  the  “  side 
of  his  history  from  which  a  friendly 
biographer  would  most  readily  turn 
away.”  “  I  went  into  Parliament,”  he 
says  himself,  “  without  patriotism  and 
without  ambition,  and  all  my  views 
tended  to  the  convenient  and  respect¬ 
able  place  of  a  lord  of  trade.”  That, 
certainly,  is  not  an  exalted  view. 
Moreover,  Gibbon’s  way  of  referring 
to  contemporary  events  shows  apparent 
levity  and  even  want  of  penetration. 
He  is  less  sagacious  than  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  whose  extraordinary  cleverness 
was  wasted  by  frivolity.  As  an  outside 
observer,  he  might  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  great  issues,  and 
shown  himself  at  least  on  a  level  with 
the  higher  judges  of  his  own  time. 
He  was  apparently  conscious  of  the 
gross  blunders  of  George  III.  and  Lord 
North,  but  was  content  to  support 
Ministers,  with  a  lazy  indifference  to 
the  result.  His  letters,  wlien  they 
contain  any  reference  to  the  American 
War,  treat  the  matter  almost  as  a  jest, 
and  plainly  betray  that  his  real  inter¬ 
est  was  much  more  with  Alaric  than 
with  Washington.  He  lived  through 
the  most  exciting  period  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  ;  he  even  took  an  actual,  though 
a  very  subordinate  part,  in  the  military 
operations  which  involved  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  Ejist, 
and  the  expulsion  of  our  rivals  from 
the  West.  He  supported  the  political 
course  which  led  to  the  separation  of 
our  greatest  colonies  a  few  years  later  ; 
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and  both  at  these  periods  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
afterward,  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
the  greatest  events  of  the  time  chiefly 
as  they  affected  the  comfort  of  a  fat  his¬ 
torian  in  his  library.  What  defence 
can  be  made?  None  truly,  if  we  are 
nurturing  Gibbon  by  a  lofty  moral 
standard  ;  but  if  we  are  asking  the 
question  now  under  consideration,  how 
a  great  historian  was  to  be  turned  out, 
we  shall  have  to  make  a  very  different 
judgment. 

The  obvious  reproach  is  summed  up 
by  the  statement  that  Gibbon  was  a 
cynic.  The  name  suggests  the  selfish 
indifference  to  human  welfare,  which 
permits  a  man  to  treat  politics  simply 
as  a  game  played  for  the  stakes  of  place 
and  pension.  It  is  generally  added, 
though  I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  re¬ 
garded  by  way  of  apology,  or  as  a  proof 
of  the  offence,  that  all  our  great-grand¬ 
fathers  were  corrupt  borough  mongers, 
forming  cliques  for  the  distribution  of 
plunder,  and  caring  nothing  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  We  ought,  we 
are  often  told,  to  judge  a  man  by  the 
standard  of  his  period.  AVhatever  the 
period,  it  can  always  be  plausibly  add¬ 
ed  that  it  was  the  most  immoral  period 
ever  known  in  history.  The  argument 
is  familiar,  and  I  cannot  attempt  to 
consider  its  precise  application  here. 
But  I  may  try  briefly  to  indicate  how 
it  would  have  struck  Gibbon.  What 
would  he  have  said  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  the  judgment  of  the  coming 
generation  ?  You  call  me  a  cynic,  he 
might  have  replied,  but  at  least  you 
must  admit  that  I  was  an  honest  cynic  ; 
I  never  professed  to  believe  in  hum¬ 
bug,  though  I  had  to  accept  it.  If  you 
are  less  cynical,  you  have  made  up  for 
it  by  being  more  hypocritical.  Our 
party  politics  meant  adherence  to  some 
little  aristocratic  ring.  Yours  mean 
servility  to  a  caucus.  You  cover  a  real 
cynicism  as  deep  as  mine  by  shouting 
with  the  largest  mob.  We  at  least 
dared  to  despise  a  demagogue  ;  you 
dare  not  openly  deny  his  inspiration. 
You  manage  to  use  fine  phrases  so  as 
to  cover  the  desertion  of  all  your  prin¬ 
ciples  :  you  use  old  war  cries  in  favor 
of  the  very  doctrines  which  you  used 
to  condemn,  and  declare  all  the  time 
that  you  are  impelled  by  “  enthusiasm” 
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and  sensibility  to  the  voice  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Is  it  not  rather  subservience  to 
their  narrowest  prejudices  ?  In  my 
day,  he  would  add,  we  had  examples 
of  the  genuine  demagogue  revealing 
himself  without  a  blush.  When  in  the 
militia,  in  1763, 1  saw  Col.  Wilkes,  the 
best  of  companions,  at  a  drunken 
dinner,  fall  of  blasphemy  and  inde¬ 
cency,  glorying  in  his  profligacy,  and 
openly  declaring  that  he  had  resolved 
to  make  his  fortune.  You  have  found 
out  that  because  he  made  it  by  flattering 
the  winning  side  he  must  have  been  a 
saint  in  disguise.  You  sneer  at  my 
want  of  “  enthusiasm.”  You  shudder 
when  you  make  the  remark  that  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  once  actually  a  term  of 
reproach.  When  a  previous  genera¬ 
tion,  however,  denounced  “  enthusi¬ 
asts,”  they  denounced  a  very  bad 
thing.  They  meant  the  false  claimants 
of  supernatural  powers  ;  fanatics  who 
held  themselves  to  be  inspired  ;  or  the 
French  prophets  who  professed  to  raise 
the  dead.  We  thought  them  knaves  or 
fools,  and  v/e  ventured  to  say  so  open¬ 
ly.  You  think  that  even  a  charlatan 
deserves  respect  if  his  stock-in-trade  is 
a  comfortable  superstition.  I,  too, 
could  claim  enthusiasm.  It  was  in  a 
moment  of  “  enthusiasm”  that  I  joined 
the  Church  of  Home  ;  and  though  I 
ever  scorned  to  affect  what  I  did  not 
feel,  it  was  with  true  “  enthusiasm” 
that  I  entered  Rome,  heard  the  bare¬ 
footed  friars  singing  vespers  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  conceived  the 
first  crude  idea  of  my  great  work.  En¬ 
thusiasm,  in  my  version,  lifted  me  to 
the  regions  of  philosophy,  and  separat¬ 
ed  me  from  the  vulgar  herd.  It  did 
not  mean  the  discovery  of  the  vox  dei 
in  every  platform  intended  to  catch  the 
votes  of  the  majority.  We  did  not 
think  ignorance  and  poverty  a  sutti- 
cient  guarantee  for  political  or  relig¬ 
ious  infallibility.  But  we  were  not, 
therefore,  as  you  infer,  indifferent  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  We  thought 
that  their  happiness  was  best  secured 
in  the  ages  when  a  benevolent  des¬ 
potism  maintained  peace  and  order 
throughout  the  world  ;  when  philoso¬ 
phers  could  rule  and  the  lower  orders 
be  confined  to  the  work  for  which  they 
were  really  competent.  We  held  in  re¬ 
ligion  pretty  much  what  you  hold,  only 


that  you  try  to  cover  your  real  mean¬ 
ing  under  a  cloud  of  words.  We  ac¬ 
cepted  my  great  maxim  :  To  the  phi¬ 
losopher  all  religions  are  equally  false  ; 
and  to  the  magistrate  equally  useful. 
Y"ou  try  to  spin  theories  which  will 
combine  the  two  opinions — which  will 
allow  you  to  use  the  most  edifying  lan¬ 
guage,  while  explaining  that  it  means 
nothing  ;  and  to  base  arguments  for 
“  faith”  on  the  admission  that  nobody 
can  possibly  know  anything.  We  were 
content  to  say  that  it  was  too  much 
honor  to  the  vulgar  to  argue  as  to  the 
truth  of  their  beliefs.  We  were  con¬ 
tent  to  belong  to  the  upper  circle  of 
enlightenment  in  which  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  creeds  were  meaning¬ 
less,  but  without  attempting  the  hope- 
loss  task  of  enlightening  the  unculti¬ 
vated  mind. 

Gibbon,  no  doubt,  would  have  to  con¬ 
fess  that  this  view  involved  an  impor¬ 
tant  practical  mistake.  Philosophy, 
political  and  religious,  could  not  be 
kept  as  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  a  narrow 
circle  ;  and  when  hot-headed  Rousseaus 
and  the  like  spread  its  tents  among  the 
vulgar,  it  produced  an  explosion  which 
took  the  calm  philosophers  by  sur¬ 
prise.  Gibbon  began  to  see  a  good  side 
even  in  the  superstition,  the  vitality  of 
which  had  astonished  him  so  much  on 
the  publication  of  his  first  volume. 
This  suggests  the  obvious  weakness  of 
his  position  ;  nor  do  I  adopt  the  sen¬ 
timents  which  I  have  ventured  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  him.  What  I  desire  to  indi¬ 
cate  is  the  necessity  of  this  position  to 
the  discharge  of  his  function  as  a  his¬ 
torian.  We  can  no  doubt  conceive  of 
a  more  excellent  way ;  of  a  great 
thinker,  who  should  at  once  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  philosophical  detachment,  of 
looking  at  passing  events  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  vast  drama  of  human  his¬ 
tory  on  the  largest  scale  without  losing 
his  interest  in  the  history  actually  pass¬ 
ing  under  his  eyes,  lie  might  take 
not  less  but  more  interest  in  processes 
which  he  saw  to  be  the  continuation  of 
the  great  evolution  of  thought  and  so¬ 
ciety.  But  the  phrase  indicates  the 
conception  which  was  necessarily  ob 
senre  to  Gibbon.  To  have  reached 
that  view  would  in  his  time  have  re- 
miired  almost  superhuman  attributes. 
Gibbon’s  merits  were  scarcely  consis- 
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tent  with  the  virtues  of  which  we  re¬ 
gret  the  absence.  He  had  to  choose, 
one  may  say,  between  two  alternatives. 
If  he  were  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  day,  he  would  have  had 
to  be  a  Wilkes  on  condition  of  not 
being  a  Wilkeite,  or  at  least,  with 
Burke,  to  give  up  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind.  To  save  him  from 
such  a  fate,  which  would  have  been  a 
hopeless  waste  of  power,  he  required  to 
be  endowed  with  an  excess  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  a  deficiency  of  close  and 
spontaneous  sympathy  with  men  out¬ 
side  of  his  little  inner  circle.  Of  this, 
I  fear,  he  cannot  be  acquitted.  In¬ 
deed,  his  qualification  in  this  respect 
went  a  little  too  far,  for  he  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  very  point  of  accept¬ 
ing  a  post  which  would  have  cut  short 
the  history  half-way.  Even  his  best 
friends,  strangely  as  it  seems  to  us, 
pressed  him  to  commit  this  semi-sui¬ 
cide.  Here,  therefore,  his  good  genius 
bad  once  more  to  interfere  by  external 
circumstances.  The  task  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult.  A  happy  dulness  to  his  claims 
was  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  dis¬ 
pensers  of  patronage.  And  Gibbon 
was  compelled  to  retire  to  that  philo¬ 
sophic  retirement,  at  Lausanne  where 
in  due  time  he  was  to  take  the  famous 
stroll  in  the  covered  walk  of  acacias 
which  on  27th  June,  1787,  succeeded 
the  completion  of  the  “  last  lines  of  the 
last  page”  of  his  unique  achievement. 

We  see  how  strangely  Gibbon  had 
been  fitted  for  his  task  ;  how  fate  had 
first  turned  him  out  of  the  quiet  grooves 
down  which  he  might  have  spun  to  ob¬ 
scurity,  and  then  applied  the  goad  judi¬ 
ciously  whenever  he  tried  to  bolt  from 
the  predestined  course.  The  task  it¬ 
self  was  obviously  demanded  by  the 
conditions  of  the  time,  and  its  impor¬ 
tance  recognized  by  other,  and  in  some 
respects  acuter  or  more  powerful  intel¬ 
lects.  History  was  to  emerge  from  the 
stage  of  mere  personal  memoirs  and 
antiquarian  annals.  A  survey  from  a 
higher  point  of  view  was  wanted  :  a 
general  map  or  panoramic  view  of  the 
great  field  of  human  progress  must  be 
laid  down  as  preparatory  to  further 
progress.  Such  men  as  Hume  and 
Voltaire,  for  instance,  had  clearly  seen 
the  need,  and  had  endeavored  in  their 
way  to  supply  it.  Gibbon’s  superiority 
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was,  of  course,  due  in  the  first  place  to 
the  high  standard  of  accuracy  and  re¬ 
search  which  has  enabled  his  work  to 
stand  all  the  tests  applied  by  later 
critics.  His  instinctive  perception  of 
this  necessity,  combined  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  courage  implied  in  his  choice  of 
so  grand  a  subject,  enabled  him  to 
combine  width  of  view  and  fulness  of 
detail  with  unsurpassed  felicity.  All 
this  is  unanimously  granted.  But 
other  qualities  were  equally  required, 
though  from  a  later  point  of  view  they 
account  rather  for  the  limitations  than 
the  successes  of  his  work.  There  must 
be  a  division  of  labor  between  genera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  between  individuals. 
Kepler  had  to  describe  the  actual  move¬ 
ments  of  the  planets  before  Xewton 
could  determine  the  nature  of  the 
forces  implied  by  the  movements.  In 
Gibbon’s  generation  it  was  necessary 
to  describe  the  evolutions  of  the  pup¬ 
pets  which  move  across  the  stage  of 
history.  His  successors  could  then, 
and  not  till  then,  attempt  to  show 
what  were  the  hidden  strings  that 
moved  them.  Gibbon,  it  has  been 
said,  “  adheres  to  the  obvious  surface 
of  events,  with  little  attempt  to  place 
them  beneath  the  deeper  sky  of  social 
evolution.”  He  appreciates,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested,  neither  the  great  spiritual 
forces  nor  the  economic  conditions 
which  lie  beneath  the  surface.  He 
calmly  surveys  the  great  stream  of  his¬ 
tory,  Its  mingling  currents  and  deluges 
and  regurgitations,  the  struggles  of 
priests  and  warriors  and  legislators, 
without  suggesting  any  adequate  con¬ 
ceptions  of  what  is  called  the  social  dy¬ 
namics  implied.  To  him  history  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  simply  a  “  register  of  the 
crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  of  nian- 
kind.”  The  criticism,  taking  its  truth 
for  granted,  amounts  to  saying  that 
Gibbon  had  only  gone  as  far  as  was  in 
his  time  possible.  He  must  be  phi¬ 
losopher  enough  to  sympathize  with 
the  great  intellectual  movement  of  his 
time.  Otherwise  he  could  not  have 
risen  above  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford 
common-rooms,  and  could  only  have 
written  annals  or  narratives  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  some  forgotten 
apologetic  thesis.  But  had  the  philo¬ 
sophic  taste  predominated,  had  his 
passions  and  his  sympathies  been  more 
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fervid,  he  must  have  fallen  into  the 
fallacies  of  his  time.  The  enthusiastic 
or  militant  philosopher  was,  as  I  cer- 
tainlv  think,  doing  an  inestimable  ser¬ 
vice  in  attacking  superstition  and  big¬ 
otry.  But  he  was  thereby  disqualified 
for  writing  not  only  philosophical  his¬ 
tory,  but  even  such  a  record  of  facts  as 
would  serve  for  later  historians.  He 
was  inclined  to  wish  that  history  in 
general  could  be  wiped  out  of  human 
memory.  From  the  point  of  view  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century 
philosophers,  history  could  be  nothing 
but  a  record  of  tyranny  of  kings  and 
the  imposture  of  priests.  Voltaire’s 
Fssai  sur  les  meurs  is  delightful  read¬ 
ing,  but  a  caricature  of  history.  Gib¬ 
bon  might  sympathize  with  this  senti¬ 
ment  so  far  as  to  look  with  calm  im¬ 
partiality  upon  all  forms  of  faith  and 
government,  but  not  so  far  as  to  pervert 
his  history  into  a  series  of  party  pam¬ 
phlets.  To  him  the  American  liVar,  or 
the  early  democratic  movements  in 
England,  were  simply  incidents  in  his 
great  panorama  ;  like  the  rise  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  the  baibarian 
Moslems  or  the  Crusades,  they  were 
eddies  in  the  great  confused  gulf- 
stream  of  humanity.  He  could  not 
believe  in  a  sudden  revelation  of  Rea¬ 
son,  or  the  advent  of  anew  millennium 
any  more  than  in  the  second  coming 
anticipated  by  the  early  Christians. 
To  condemn  his  coldness  may  be  right ; 
but  it  is  to  condemn  him  for  taking 
the  only  point  of  view  from  which  his 
task  could  be  achieved.  He  was  phi¬ 
losopher  enough  to  be  impartial,  not 
enough  to  be  subject  to  the  illusions, 
useful  illusions  possibly,  of  a  sudden 
regeneration  of  mankind  by  philoso¬ 
phy.  His  political  position  was  the 
necessary  complement  of  his  historical 
position.  A  later  philosophy  may  have 
taught  us  how  to  see  a  process  of  evo¬ 
lution,  of  a  gradual  working  out  of 
great  problems,  even  in  the  blind,  in¬ 
stinctive  aspirations  and  crude  faiths 
of  earlier  ages.  At  Gibbon’s  time,  he 
had  to  choose  between  rejecting  them 
in  the  mass  as  mere  encumbrances  or 
renouncing  them  altogether.  That  is 
to  admit  that  the  one  point  of  view 
which  makes  a  reasonable  estimate  pos¬ 
sible  was  practically  excluded.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  historical  instinct 


forced  him  at  last  to  set  forth  the  ma¬ 
terial  facts  both  impartially  and  so 
grouped  and  related  as  to  bring  out  the 
great  issues.  It  is  easy  now,  both  by 
positivists  and  unbelievers,  to  show, 
for  example,  that  his  account  of  the 
origins  of  Christianity  was  entirely  in¬ 
sufficient.  He  explains,  as  has  been 
remarked,  the  success  of  the  Church 
by  the  zeal  of  the  early  disciples,  and 
forgets  to  explain  how  they  came  to  be 
zealous.  Undoubtedly  that  is  an  omis¬ 
sion  of  importance.  What,  however. 
Gibbon  did  was  not  the  less  effectively 
to  bring  out  the  real  conditions  of  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  greatest 
of  historical  problems.  Newman  ob¬ 
served  how,  in  a  later  period,  “  Atha¬ 
nasius  stands  out  more  grandly  in  Gib¬ 
bon  than  in  the  pages  of  the  orthodox 
ecclesiastical  historians.”  That  is  be¬ 
cause  he  places  all  events  in  their  true 
historical  setting.  In  the  writings  of 
the  apologists  of  the  time,  the  spread 
of  Christianity  was  treated  as  though 
converts  had  been  made  by  producing 
satisfactory  evidence  of  miracles  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Gibbon’s  famous 
chapters,  however  inadequate,  showed 
at  least  that  the  development  of  the 
new  creed  required  for  its  expansion  a 
calm  consideration  of  ail  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  forces  that  go  to  building  up 
a  great  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  a 
testing  by  careful  examination  of  all 
the  entries  about  saints  and  martyrs 
which  flowed  so  easily  from  the  pens 
of  enthusiastic  historians.  That  his 
judgment  should  be  final  or  even  co¬ 
herent  was  impossible  ;  but  it  was  an 
essential  step  toward  any  such  judg¬ 
ment  as  could  pass  muster  with  a  his¬ 
torian  equipped  with  the  results  of 
later  thought  and  enquiry. 

Upon  this,  however,  it  would  be  idle 
to  say  more.  I  have  only  tried  to  point 
an  obvious  moral ;  to  show  what  a  rare 
combination  of  circumstances  with 
character  and  intellect  is  required  to 
produce  a  really  monumental  work  ;  to 
show  how  easy  it  generally  is  even  for 
the  competent  man  of  genius  to  mis¬ 
take  his  path  at  starting  or  to  be  dis¬ 
tracted  from  it  by  tempting  accidents  ; 
how  necessary  may  be  not  only  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  fortunate  accidents,  but 
even  the  presence  of  qualities  which,  in 
other  relations,  must  be  regarded  as 
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defects.  Happily  for  us,  the  man  came 
when  he  was  wanted,  and  just  such  as 
he  was  wanted  ;  but  after  studying  his 
career,  we  understand  better  than  ever 
why  great  works  are  so  rare.  We  may 
probably  have  known  of  men — many 
instances  might  easily  be  suggested — 
who  might  be  compared  to  Gibbon  in 
natural  endowments,  and  who  have 
left  nothing  but  fragments,  or  been 
confined  to  obscure  tasks,  the  value  of 
which  will  never  be  sufficiently  recog¬ 
nized.  It  is  only  when  the  right  player 
comes,  and  the  right  cards  are  judi¬ 
ciously  dealt  to  him  by  fortune,  that 
the  great  successes  can  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Note. — It  may  be  worth  while  to  explain 
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Lord  Sheffield's  mode  of  constrncting  Gibbon’s 
autobiography,  as  it  is  not  explicitly  set  out  in 
the  recent  publication.  Gibbon  wrote  six 
MSS.,  marked  A  to  F.  A  is  confined  to  an 
account  of  previous  Gibbons,  and  D  is  a  brief 
account  of  his  own  life  till  1770.  Lord  Shef¬ 
field  only  used  these  for  the  opening  para¬ 
graphs.  Gibbon  then  wrote  E.  giving  his  life 
till  1789  ;  then  C,  a  fuller  redaction  of  E  till 
1770  :  then  B,  a  fuller  redaction  of  C  till  1764  ; 
and  finally  F,  a  fuller  redaction  of  B  till  1753. 
Lord  Sheffield  follows  the  last  version  in  each 
case.  F  to  1753,  B  from  1753  to  1764,  C  from 
1764  to  1770,  and  E  from  1770  to  1789.  He 
prefers  the  shorter  account  of  the  militia, 
however,  in  C  to  that  in  B  ;  and  restores  a 
phrase  or  two  dropped  by  Gibbon.  So  the 
“  sighed  as  a  lover  and  obeyed  as  a  son,”  and 
the  description  of  Adam  Smith  as  a  “master 
of  moral  and  political  wisdom”  come  from  G. 
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The  modern  tendency  is  to  drop 
rather  than  to  develop  the  special  gifts 
of  animals  as  servants  to  man.  Me¬ 
chanical  invention  has  taken  their 
place.  Even  their  speed  as  messengers 
is  at  a  discount,  and  from  the  carrier 
pigeon,  superseded  by  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph,  to  the  silk-moth,  w’hose  place  is 
already  in  process  of  being  filled  by  the 
“mechanical  silkworm,”  spinning 
fibres  from  wood-pulp  for  the  looms  of 
Lancashire,  the  race  of  animal  “  help¬ 
ers  and  servers,”  except  as  beasts  of 
burden,  is  discredited.  Like  the  neg¬ 
lected  “  trolls”  of  Scandinavia,  they 
seem  likely  to  retire  completely  from 
active  business  in  the  service  of  the 
human  commonwealth. 

This  is  a  loss,  and  not  wholly  from 
the  sentimental  and  picturesque  point 
of  view.  It  is  never  wise  wholly  to 
discard  old  aids  to  the  convenience  of 
life.  Experience  has  already  shown 
that  elaborate  mechanical  machinery, 
even  for  locomotion  and  carriage,  may 
become  too  costly  for  common  use,  and 
is  liable  to  derangement  when  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  a  temporary  lapse  in  “  times 
of  war  and  tumult.”  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  dogs  as  watchers  and  auxiliary 
messengers  by  the  German  army,  and 
the  organization  of  pigeon  posts  for 
sieges,  show  that  the  animal  factor 


may  still  be  indispensable.  The  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  which  suggested  this  to  the 
Germans  was  the  employment  of  dogs 
as  smugglers  across  the  frontier.  The 
experiment  was  made  a  century  ago  by 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  “  klephts,” 
and  as  readers  of  the  “  Roi  des  Mon- 
tagnes”  will  remember,  their  identifi¬ 
cation  with  the  purposes  of  the  band 
is  complete.  According  to  a  Turkish 
friend  of  the  writer,  Hermann  Schultz’s 
bitter  remark,  “  Fourteen  brigands 
were  killed,  one  of  them  a  dogf  is  am¬ 
ply  justified  by  the  behavior  of  these 
criminal  animals.* 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
Orientals,  who  first  employed  carrier 
pigeons,  did  not  go  further  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  communicate  with  distant 
lands  by  means  of  the  migratory  storks 
and  cranes,  the  regularity  of  whose 
journeys  and  the  accuracy  of  whose  re¬ 
turn  to  their  nests,  often  upon  or  ad¬ 
joining  their  own  houses,  was  well 
known  to  them.  Such  an  experiment 
recently  succeeded  in  circumstances  so 
extraordinary  that  it  reads  like  a 
story  from  Herodotus.  During  Slatin 


*  The  only  sentries  which  can  prevent  rifle¬ 
stealing  from  the  frontier  gnards  of  India  are 
dogs.  The  thieves  always  succeed  sooner  or 
later  in  passing  the  human  watch. 
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Pasha’s  captivity  by  the  Mahdi  he  was 
summoned  by  the  Khalifa,  and  to  his 
dismay  found  him  sitting  in  judgment 
with  his  cadis  around  him.  Slatin 
w’as  immediately  aware  that  some 
charge  was  about  to  be  preferred  against 
him,  and  his  uneasiness  was  not  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  knowledge  that  his  secret 
correspondence  with  Egypt  might  well 
have  been  betrayed.  The  Mahdi  hand¬ 
ed  him  a  small  metal  case,  the  size  of 
a  revolver  cartridge,  attached  to  a  brass 
ring,  saying,  “  Take  this  thing,  and 
see  what  it  contains.”  An  attempt 
had  been  made  to  open  it,  and  Slatin 
could  see  that  it  contained  a  roll  of 
paper.  In  the  utmost  disquietude  he 
extracted  two  small  rolls  from  the  case, 
aud  found  upon  them,  in  a  minute 
hand,  the  following  message  written 
in  English,  German,  Russian,  and 
French  :  ”  This  crane  has  been  bred 
and  brought  up  upon  my  estate  at  As- 
cania  Nova,  in  the  province  of  Taurida 
in  South  Russia.  Whoever  catches  or 
kills  the  bird  is  requested  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  me  and  inform  me  where 
it  occurred. — F.  R.  Falz-Tein.” 

Slatin  duly  read  the  message,  and 
the  Khalifa  said,  “  It  is  true.  The 
bird  was  killed  by  a  Shagi  near  Don- 
gola.”  The  letter  was  dated  Septem- 
l)er,  1892,  and  was  brought  to  the 
Mahdi  in  December.  The  Khalifa’s 
comment  was  characteristic  of  the 
fanatical  Moslem.  “  This,”  he  said, 
“  is  one  of  the  many  devilries  of  the 
unbelievers,  who  waste  their  time  in 
such  useless  nonsense.  A  Moham¬ 
medan  would  never  have  attempted  to 
do  such  a  thing.” 

The  same  remark  does  not  apply  to 
“  unbelievers,”  and  we  should  have 
been  quite  prepared  to  find  such  an  ex¬ 
periment  recorded  in  Herodotus  as  a 
message  from  a  Scythian  prince  to 
King  Cambyses.  Yet  the  only  sug¬ 
gestion  of  such  an  experiment  which 
the  writer  remembers  was  that  in 
Charles  Reade’s  novel  “  Foul  Play,” 
in  which  the  hero  tries  to  send  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  island  on  which  he  is 
wrecked  by  means  of  the  wild  ducks 
which  left  the  rock  after  the  breeding 
season.  As  the  novelist  took  most  of 
his  ideas  from  omnivorous  reading  of 
newspapers,  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
some  foundation  for  the  story. 


The  use  of  toild  birds  and  animals 
employed  as  involuntary  agents  by  no 
means  marks  the  limit  of  their  possible 
services.  There  are  some  species, 
which  have  never  been  domesticated  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which 
have  natural  proclivities  for  making 
themselves  useful  in  captivity.  An 
account  recently  appeared  of  the  agami, 
known  to  naturalists  as  the  golden¬ 
breasted  trumpeter,  which  is  tamed  by 
the  Indians  of  Central  America  and 
Brazil,  attributing  quite  novel  uses  to 
a  bird.  It  is  rather  larger  than  a  hen, 
with  long  legs  and  a  strong  beak.  It 
soon  becomes  astonishingly  tame,  and 
assumes  the  airs  and  duties  of  a  dog. 
It  bullies  the  dogs  themselves,  attacks 
strangers,  and,  by  the  account  of  a 
French  traveller,  mounts  guard  over 
the  poultry,  and  has  been  known  to 
look  after  a  flock  of  sheep.  We  shall 
probably  hear  more  details  of  the 
agami’s  accomplishments  before  long, 
in  consequence  of  the  development  of 
British  Guiana  and  Venezuela ;  but 
the  anecdotes  told  are  not  incredible. 
They  are  quite  in  keeping  with  Brehm’s 
conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  birds 
{some  birds,  we  would  add)  ”  their  rea¬ 
son  is  awakened,  developed,  and  culti¬ 
vated  by  contact  with  man.  We  do 
not  affirm  that  any  action  of  a  bird 
which  to  us  is  incomprehensible  is  orig¬ 
inally  duo  to  man’s  agency,  but  simply 
that  birds  adopt  much  which  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  their  altered  conditions  and 
surroundings.”  The  concrete  instance 
which  he  adduces  later  of  the  way  in 
which  birds  may  not  only  acquiesce  in 
these  conditions,  but  assume  the  ideas 
and  duties  of  men,  is  the  absolutely  re¬ 
liable  account  of  his  friend  Von  Seyf- 
fert’s  tame  crane.  Of  these  he  had  a 
pair,  which  soon  lost  all  fear  of  man 
and  of  domestic  animals,  and  became 
strongly  attached  to  the  former.  Their 
life  in  a  German  village,  in  which  agri¬ 
culture  was  the  sole  employment,  and 
the  communal  system  of  joint  herding 
of  cattle  and  swine,  and  driving  them 
together  to  the  common  pasture,  pre¬ 
vailed,  was  very  much  to  their  taste. 
They  soon  knew  all  the  inhabitants  in 
the  place,  and,  until  the  female  crane 
died,  used  to  call  regularly  at  the 
houses  to  be  fed.  When  the  female 
died  the  survivor  at  once  took  as  a  new 
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friend  a  lull.  He  would  stand  by  the 
bull  in  the  stall  and  keep  the  flies  off 
him,  scream  when  he  roared,  dance  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  follow  him  out  with  the 
herd.  In  this  association  the  crane 
saw  and  remarked  the  duties  of  the 
cowherd,  and  one  evening  he  brought 
home  the  whole  of  the  village  herd  of 
heifers  unaided,  and  drove  them  into 
the  stable.  From  that  time  the  crane 
undertook  so  many  duties  that  it  was 
busy  from  dawn  till  night.  He  acted 
as  policeman  among  the  poultry,  sto])- 
ping  all  fights  and  disorder.  He  would 
stand  by  a  horse  when  left  in  a  cart, 
and  prevent  it  from  moving  by  peck¬ 
ing  its  nose  and  screaming.  A  turkey 
and  a  gamecock  were  found  fighting, 
whereon  the  crane  first  fought  the  tur¬ 
key,  and  then  sought  out  and  thrashed 
the  cock.  Meantime  it  always  “  herd¬ 
ed”  the  cattle,  not  always  with  com¬ 
plete  success.  These  were  collected  in 
the  morning  by  the  sound  of  a  horn, 
and  some  would  lag  behind.  On  one 
occasion  the  crane  went  back,  drove 
up  some  lagging  heifers  through  the 
street,  and  then  frightened  them  so 
much  that  they  broke  away  and  ran 
two  miles  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
bird  could  not  bring  them  back,  but 
drove  them  into  a  field,  where  it  guard¬ 
ed  them  till  they  were  fetched.  It 
would  drive  out  trespassing  cattle  as 
courageously  as  a  dog,  and,  unlike 
most  busy  bodies,  was  a  universal  favor¬ 
ite,  and  the  piide  of  the  village. 

China  still  uses  two  birds  for  special 
purposes,  and  shows  no  disposition  to 
part  with  them.  Duck-breeding  on  a 
large  scale  is  one  of  the  industries  of 
the  riverine  population.  The  owners 
live  in  house-boats,  and  every  night 
the  flocks  of  ducks  are  driven  home 
into  floating  pens  for  safety.  In  place 
of  dogs  the  white  Chinese  goose,  a  do¬ 
mestic  breed  not  unlike  an  English 
goose,  is  kept  as  a  watch  near  the  dnck- 
pens.  It  is  one  of  the  most  wide-awake 
and  vociferous  of  birds,  apparently 
never  sleeping,  and  uttering  its  loud 
call  when  any  person  or  animal  ap¬ 
proaches  it.  Mrs.  Atkinson,  when  vis¬ 
iting  the  northern  frontier  of  China, 
found  the  mandarin  in  charge  of  the 
guard-post  ‘‘  playing”  with  his  watch- 
goose  as  if  it  were  a  dog.  At  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  where  a  pair  are  kept,  the 
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gander  mounts  guard  over  all  the 
ducks’  nests  on  the  side  of  the  semi¬ 
circular  canal,  and  if  any  one  comes 
near  the  bank  sounds  its  alarm  inces¬ 
santly.  Ovid,  when  describing  the 
silence  which  surrounds  the  cave  of 
Sleep,  rather  spoils  a  series  of  beautiful 
lines  by  a  realistic  reference  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  “  urban  noises,”  which  no 
doubt  distressed  him  as  they  do  the 
literary  men  of  to-day.  There  were 
no  cocks  to  crow,  no  barking  dogs,  and 
‘‘  no  geese,  which  are  cleverer  than 
dogs.” 

Non  vigil  ales  ibi  cristati  cantibns  oris 
Evocat  Auroram  :  nec  voce  silentia  rumpunt 
Sollicitive  canes  canibnsve  sagacior  anser. 

This  looks  as  if  geese  were  used  as 
watchers  by  the  old  Italians,  though  it 
may  be  no  more  than  a  reference  to 
the  old  legend  of  the  geese  which  saved 
the  Capitol.  The  Chinese  cormorants 
are  put  to  far  more  artistic  uses.  Their 
training  for  submarine  fishing  in  the 
rivers  and  estuaries  has  often  been  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  method  was  intro¬ 
duced  for  a  time  by  the  Dutch,  first 
into  Holland  and  later  into  England, 
where  it  has  recently  been  successfully 
revived  by  Captain  Salvin.  The  young 
birds  are  hatched  out  by  hens,  and 
their  domestication  dates  abovo.  Use¬ 
ful  as  the  cormorants  are  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
species  of  bird  has  played  such  a  part 
in  the  capture  of  food  for  man  as  the 
various  hawks  do  now  across  Central 
Asia  from  the  Caucasus  to  Eastern 
Tartary,  and  did  in  England  tilt  super¬ 
seded  by  firearms.  The  transition 
period,  dating  from  Norman  times,  in 
which  the  hawks  were  only  used  to 
show  sport,  and  keeping  them  was  for¬ 
bidden  by  law,  unless  license  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  king,  has  caused  their 
early  use  as  food -providers  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  A  curious  evidence  of  their 
importance  in  this  capacity  has  been 
found  in  an  unexpected  quarter — an 
Anglo-Saxon  “  Ollendorff,”  published 
to  teach  Saxon  boys  Latin.  It  was 
written  exactly  as  a  modern  text-book 
is  written  :  some  easy  conversation  on 
everyday  life  being  set  out  in  Saxon, 
with  the  Latin  equivalents  written 
above  the  words.  One  conversation 
deals  with  hawk  keeping.  In  it  ap- 
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pears  the  following  question  and  an¬ 
swer  :  “  Do  you  not  find  it  expensive 
to  keep  hawks?”  Answer:  “No,  in 
the  winter  the  hawk  keeps  me  ;  in  the 
summer  1  let  him  go  and  make  his  nest 
and  keep  himself.” 

The  most  promising  of  all  quadrupeds 
as  yet  not  trained  to  the  use  of  man 
are  the  various  races  of  African  baboons. 
The  proposal  does  not  seem  at  first 
sight  attractive,  for  the  baboons  are 
much  libelled  creatures.  They  have  a 
reputation  for  possessing  an  evil  tem¬ 
per,  and  more  than  one  of  the  species 
— the  mandrils — are  repulsively  ixgly. 
But  the  European  judges  of  the  baboon 
disposition  from  those  seen  in  confine¬ 
ment,  where  they  are  seldom  kept  for 
any  other  object  but  curiosity,  and  are 
often  ill-treated.  This  has  piobably  a 
worse  effect  upon  these  very  intelligent 
creatures  than  upon  any  of  the  monkey 
tribe.  They  are  naturally  animals  Jiv¬ 
ing  in  society,  unlike  the  great  apes  of 
the  tropical  forest.  A  solitary  wild 
baboon  is  unknown.  Their  family  and 
tribal  instinct  is  strong,  and  increased 
by  their  habit  of  combination  for  com¬ 
mon  action  in  defence  or  for  procuring 
food.  Hence  confinement  in  a  cage  or 
on  a  chain  in  one  place  produces  much 
the  same  effect  upon  them  as  it  would 
do  upon  man.  It  sours  their  tempers, 
dwarfs  their  intelligence,  and  when,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  they  are  teased  and 
tormented,  the  baboons  become  sullen 
and  savage  animals,  wholly  irrespon¬ 
sive  to  subsequent  good  treatment. ,  It 
is  from  the  physique  and  character  of 
the  animal  when  wild  that  its  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  a  useful  “  help”  when  do¬ 
mesticated  can  best  be  judged.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  dog,  the  baboons  have 
certain  undeniable  advantages  which 
should  carry  them  furtlier  in  the  ser¬ 
vices  in  which  dogs  excel.  If  this  can 
be  proved  satisfactorily,  a  clear  case  is 
made  out  for  their  domestication,  for 
the  dog  is,  by  consent,  the  best  “  all¬ 
round”  servant  of  man  except  the  ele¬ 
phant.  If  we  take  Dr.  Caius’s  divisions 
of  the  services  rendered  by  dogs  and 
see  how  far  the  baboon’s  equipment 
compares  with  theirs,  the  powers  of 
the  two  species  may  be  estimated  and 
balanced.  “  Defending  dogges”  are 
the  subject  of  several  of  Dr.  Caius’s 
chapters.  The  defensive  weapons  of 
New  Ssbies. — Vol.  LXV,,  No.  5. 


the  baboon,  useful  in  the  first  place 
for  defending  himself,  and  therefore, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  dog,  available  for 
use  in  protecting  the  property  of  his 
owner,  are  in  excess  of  those  of  a  bull¬ 
dog.  The  skulls  of  the  baboon  and 
the  dog  are  so  alike  that  the  whole 
race  are  known  as  “  dog-headed”  mon¬ 
keys.  The  teeth  of  a  full-grown  male 
of  the  gelada,  hamadryad  or  chacma 
baboon  are  considerably  more  formida¬ 
ble  than  those  of  the  largest  bulldog, 
and  several  travellers,  notably  Brehm, 
have  shown  that  their  dogs,  accustomed 
to  kill  hyaenas,  would  not  face  even  a 
single  baboon.  In  addition  the  mon¬ 
key  has  its  hands,  which  it  not  only 
uses  with  great  adroitness  to  catch  hold 
of  any  animal  which  attacks  it,  but 
also  to  hold  weapons— stones  or  rocks — 
and  throw  them.  Thus,  compared 
with  the  dog  as  a  ‘‘  defender,”  it  is  the 
better  creature  by  the  addition  of 
hands,  and  inferior  only  to  such  cum¬ 
brous  dogs  as  mastiffs  and  the  large 
boar-hounds  jn  the  equipment  of  teeth. 
Its  size,  that  of  a  large  pointer  dog,  is 
within  the  limits  of  safety  which  man 
has  to  consider  before  attempting  the 
domestication  of  ‘‘  armed”  animals. 

Speed  is  a  form  of  equipment  in 
which  the  dog  excels  the  baboon,  and 
as  an  aid  in  the  direct  pursuit  of  ani¬ 
mals  it  must  always  be  inferior  to  what 
Dr.  Caius  calls  the  “  leporarii” — the 
‘‘chasing  dogges.”  But  in  the  great 
and  justly  prized  gift  of  scent  the  mon¬ 
key  has  the  advantage,  though  dogs 
have  for  centuries  been  bred  with  a 
view  to  the  development  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  gift,  and  have  both  in  sport  and 
in  their  use  as  detectives  and  watchers 
become  almost  indispensable  aids  to 
man.  Among  the  very  few  instances 
in  which  the  animal  has  been  taken 
wild  and  used  intelligently  as  a  ser¬ 
vant,  it  has  been  found  that  he  can 
not  only  find  edible  plants  by  scent, 
which  the  truffle  hunters’  poodles  are 
trained  to  do,  but  can  be  used  to  dis¬ 
cover  hidden  wafer — a  unique  instance 
of  animal  service.  Le  Vaillant,  the 
African  traveller,  gives  an  account  of 
a  tame  baboon— probably  a  chacma 
from  South  Africa — which  illustrates 
its  fitness  as  a  watch,  a  hunter,  and  a 
procurer  of  food  and  water  more  fully 
than  any  others  record.  This  monkey, 
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by  sheer  force  of  brains,  took  command 
of  the  dogs  kept  to  protect  the  camp, 
and  used  and  directed  them  just  as  the 
older  baboons  command  and  direct  the 
rest  of  their  tribe.  “  By  his  cries,” 
says  Le  Vaillant,  “  he  always  warned 
us  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  before 
my  dogs  discovered  it.  The  dogs  were 
80  accustomed  to  his  voice  that  they 
used  to  go  to  sleep,  and  I  was  at  first 
vexed  with  them  for  deserting  their 
duties.  When  he  once  had  given  the 
alarm,  they  would  all  stop  to  watch  for 
his  signal,  and  on  the  least  motion  of 
his  eyes  or  the  shaking  of  his  head,  I 
have  seen  them  all  rush  forward  to  the 
quarter  toward  which  they  observed 
that  his  looks  were  directed.” 

This  voluntary  enrolment  of  the  dogs 
under  the  command  of  the  superior 
animal  is  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of 
its  ability  as  a  watch.  But  it  also 
shows  the  moral  effect  of  the  monkey’s 
deliberate,  thoughtful  method  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Baboons  are  never  in  a  hurry, 
and  it  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines 
of  Le  Vaillant’s  account  the  “  thought¬ 
fulness”  and  thoroughness  which  all 
who  have  observed  them  have  noted  as 
a  characteristic  of  the  actions  of  this 
species. 

“  I  often  carried  him  on  my  hunting 
expeditions,”  continues  Le  Vaillant, 
”  during  which  he  would  amuse  him¬ 
self  by  climbing  trees  in  order  to  aid 
in  the  search  for  game” — he  does  not 
say  what  game — ‘‘  a  pursuit  of  which 
he  was  remarkably  fond.”  While  out 
shooting  with  his  master  he  used,  when 
thirsty,  to  hunt  for  and  discover  a  suc¬ 
culent  tuber,  which  was  as  effectual 
for  quenching  thirst  as  a  water-melon. 
In  this,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  not 
more  clever  than  the  trufiBe-dog.  But 
the  truffle  hunter  has  to  carry  a  spade. 
The  dog  can  find,  but  not  dig  up,  the 
root.  The  baboon  did  both,  having 
the  advantage  of  hands,  though  he 
used  these,  not  to  extract  the  root,  but 
to  adjust  his  weight  so  as  to  use  the 
leverge  of  his  teeth  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  “  He  laid  hold  of  the  tuft  of 
leaves  with  his  teeth,  pressed  his  four 
paws  on  the  earth  on  all  sides  of  it, 
then  drawing  his  head  slowly  back,  the 
root  generally  followed.”  If  this  did 
not  succeed,  he  seized  the  root  as  low 
down  as  he  could,  and  then,  throwing 
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his  heels  over  his  head,  turned  a  “  back 
somersault,”  and  came  up  smiling, 
with  the  root  in  his  mouth.  Le  Vail¬ 
lant  taught  him  to  make  it  part  of  his 
business  to  find  these  roots,  and  to  let 
his  master  go  shares.  The  only  trouble 
given  by  the  animal  was  that  he  stole 
milk  from  the  cans,  or  rather  baskets, 
which  were  brought  to  the  camp.  But 
this  thieving  habit  could  doubtless  have 
been  cured.  The  monkey  was  so  thor¬ 
oughly  tamed  to  the  service  of  man 
that,  like  tame  horses  on  the  prairie, 
it  had  the  greatest  horror  and  fear  of 
the  wild  ones  which  sometimes  ap¬ 
proached  the  camp. 

These  chacma  baboons,  and  their  re¬ 
lations,  the  Anubis  baboons,  arc  some¬ 
times  used  to  discover  water  in  dry 
seasons,  which  they  can  do  when  even 
the  Bushmen  fail  to  find  it.  A  single 
monkey  is  taken  out  thirsty  and  let 
loose,  when  it  quarters  the  ground  like 
a  pointer,  snuffing  in  all  the  likely 
places,  until  it  stops,  and  begins  to  dig 
with  its  hands,  and  if  the  sand  be  dug 
away  water  soon  oozes  into  the  hollow. 
This  feat,  which  has  been  seen  both  in 
South  Africa  and  in  Angola,  on  the 
western  coast,  is  not  so  wonderful  as  it 
seems,  because  it  is  only  done  in  the 
country  where  the  water  collects  in 
hollows  on  a  rocky  bottom,  which  are 
soon  blown  over  and  covered  by  sand. 
The  surface  bt comes  dry  and  shifting, 
though  lower  down  the  water  and  sand 
lie  mixed  upon  the  rocky  bed.  But 
no  other  animal  seems  to  have  either 
the  scent  or  the  power  of  using  it  pus¬ 
s'  ssed  by  the  baboon.  Even  if  they 
could  detect  the  water,  the  want  of 
hands  to  scoop  away  the  sand  and  pro¬ 
cure  it  would  make  their  knowledge  as 
unprofitable  as  discovering  water  in  a 
well  which  had  no  bucket.  An  Anubis 
baboon  kept  in  Upper  Egypt  was  used 
as  a  house-dog,  being  kept  chained  at 
the  door.  It  knew  all  the  usual  vis¬ 
itors  to  the  house,  but  prevented  others 
from  entering  by  walking  up  and  down 
across  the  doorway.  In  mediaeval 
times  numbers  of  these  animals  were 
brought  to  Europe  and  kept  as  pets, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  nation  of  South¬ 
ern  and  WesUrn  Europe  among  whom 
stories  have  not  survived  of  their  clev¬ 
erness,  sociability,  and  courage.  That 
most  familiar  to  us  is  the  story  of  the 
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baboon  which  rescued  the  child  of  the 
Fitzgerald  family  from  their  burning 
castle. 

The  use  of  monkeys  as  substitutes 
for  human  slaves  has  long  been  a 
dream  of  animal  trainers,  but  there  is 
no  single  instance  of  its  realization  ex¬ 
cept  the  very  curious  account  given  by 
Walter  Gibson  in  his  curious  autobiog¬ 
raphy,  “  The  Prisonerof  Waltevreden.” 
He  there  states  that  when  visiting  a 
Malay  chief  he  saw  an  orang-outang, 
called  by  him  an  orang  kabii,  carrying 
materials  for  building  a  house,  in  two 
panniers  slung  to  the  ends  of  a  stick, 
and  that  it  was  employed  with  human 
coolies  engaged  in  the  same  work. 
The  Malay  declared  that  the  orang¬ 
outangs  were  descended  from  some 
slaves  of  Alexander  the  Great !  They 
were,  he  added,  accursed  of  Allah, 
companions  of  djins  on  earth,  dt  only 
to  be  beasts  of  burden  ;  the  Malays 
sometimes  hunted  them  in  pits  and 
tree  tops,  and  made  slaves  of  them  ! 
Put  though  Gibson  describes  the  ani¬ 
mal  carefully,  the  account,  which  seems 
written  in  good  faith,  may  only  de¬ 
scribe  some  member  of  a  hairy  savage 
human  tribe  in  the  forest.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  says  definitely  that  the  creature 
was  an  orang-outang. 

It  is  only  in  the  department  of 
“  skilled  labor,”  in  which  their  special 
gifts  of  sight,  scent,  hearing,  and  speed 
are  used  to  supplement  the  powers  of 
man,  that  animal  service  is  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  For  beasts  of  burden  and 
beasts  of  draught  the  development  of 
new  countries  has  raised  a  demand 
which  it  will  take  years  of  experience 
and  experiment  to  supply.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the 
camel  to  Western  Australia,  the  want 
has  been  met  with  brilliant  success  ; 
in  others,  as  in  Rhodesia,  every  form 
of  animal  transport  is,  so  far,  a  failure. 
The  proposal  to  create  in  Somaliland 
an  elephant  reserve,  for  the  redomesti¬ 
cation  of  the  African  species,  is  in  part 
the  result  of  this  need  for  a  reliable 
transport  animal  in  Rhodesia. 

Meantime  it  is  just  possible  that  we 
might  improve  our  own  resources  in 
the  matter  of  draught  animals  for  use 


in  country  districts,  and  more  especial¬ 
ly  on  the  large  shooting  estates  on  the 
Scotch  moorlands,  by  borrowing  a  hint 
from  Northern  Europe  and  Northern 
Asia.  The  only  animal  which  can 
travel  at  speed  over  heather  and  bog  is 
the  reindeer.  Comparing  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  powers  of  draught  of  the, 
reindeer  on  the  tundra”  of  the  Arc¬ 
tic  coast  with  the  performance  of  po¬ 
nies  on  the  Scotch  moors,  Mr.  A.  Tre- 
vor-Battye  declares  that  the  former  are 
in  every  way  superior  for  the  ordinary 
draught  work  at  a  Scotch  shooting- 
lodge.  They  can  travel  at  speed  over 
the  roughest  heather,  will  swim  or 
flounder  over  the  wettest  bog,  still 
drawing  their  sledge,  and  would  con¬ 
vey  shooting  parties,  dead  game,  or 
provisions  to  and  from  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  and  difficult  ground  at  a  speed  of' 
from  ten  to  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The 
experiment  of  breeding  young  reindeer 
has  already  succeeded  at  Woburn  Ab¬ 
bey,  and  before  long  some  trial  teams 
will  be  working  in  the  Highlands. 

A  second  northern  draught  animal, 
or  possible  draught  animal,  has  already 
been  introduced,  though  with  a  very 
different  object  from  that  which  the 
writer  would  suggest  is  its  proper  use. 
This  is  the  large  ”  chow  dog”  from 
Northern  China,  which  a  freak  of 
fashion  has  decreed  shall  he  kept  as  a 
pet  by  English  ladies.  These  dogs  are 
not  suited  either  by  nature  or  training 
for  domestic  pets.  They  are  only  half- 
civilized  dogs,  very  excitable,  often  sav¬ 
age,  and  so  little  considered  in  the 
light  of  household  companions  in  their 
native  Manchuria  that  they  are  bred 
for  the  sake  of  their  fur,  and  killed, 
like  seals,  when  the  fur  is  in  season. 
But  they  are  born  sledge-dogs,  im¬ 
mensely  strong  in  the  shoulder  and 
short  in  the  neck,  with  pulling  powers 
far  greater  than  those  of  any  of  the 
breeds  used  in  Holland  and  Belgium 
for  drawing  carts.  If  the  laws  against 
the  use  of  dogs  for  draught  are  re¬ 
pealed,  just  as  the  laws  against  road- 
engines  and  steam-carts  are  about  to 
be  repealed,  the  “  chows”  would  form 
the  basis  of  a  new  breed  of  cart  dogs 
for  minor  traffic. —  Cornhill  Magazine. 
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BY  W.  W. 

The  old  man  was  dead,  and  his  son 
Edward  reigned  in  his  stead.  The  old 
man  had  risen  from  a  humble  position 
in  life  ;  his  rule  was  easy,  and  his  man¬ 
ner  of  conducting  business  eminently 
approved  of  by  the  rough  old  seamen 
who  sailed  his  small  craft  round  the 
coast,  and  by  that  sharp  clerk  Sim¬ 
mons,  on  whose  discovery  the  old  man 
was  wont,  at  times,  to  hug  himself  in 
secret.  The  proceedings,  when  one  of 
his  skippers  came  home  from  a  voyage, 
were  severely  simple.  The  skipper 
would  produce  a  bag,  and,  emptying 
it  upon  the  table,  give  an  account  of 
his  voyage  ;  whenever  he  came  to  an 
expenditure,  raking  the  sum  out  of 
the  heap,  until,  at  length,  the  cash  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which 
went  to  the  owner,  the  other  to  the 
skipper. 

But  other  men,  other  manners.  The 
books  of  the  inimitable  Simmons  being 
overhauled,  revealed  the  startling  fact 
that  they  were  kept  by  single  entry  ; 
in  addition  to  which,  a  series  of  dots 
and  dashes  appeared  against  the  figures, 
forming  a  code,  the  only  key  to  which 
was  locked  up  somewhere  in  Simmons’s 
interior. 

“  It’s  a  wonder  the  firm  hasn’t  gone 
bankrupt  long  ago,”  said  the  new  gov¬ 
ernor,  after  the  clerk  had  explained 
the  meaning  of  various  signs  and  won¬ 
ders.  ”  What  does  this  starfish  against 
the  entry  mean  ?” 

‘‘  It  isn’t  a  starfish,  sir,”  said  Sim¬ 
mons  ;  it  means  that  one  bag  of  sugar 
got  wetted  a  little  ;  then,  if  the  con¬ 
signers  notice  it,  we  shall  know  we 
have  got  to  allow  for  it.” 

‘‘  A  pretty  way  of  doing  business, 
upon  my  word.  It’ll  all  have  to  be 
altered,”  said  the  other.  ‘‘  I  must 
have  new  offices,  too  ;  this  dingy  little 
hole  is  enough  to  frighten  people 
away.” 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Captain  Fazackerly,  of 
the  schooner  Sarah  Ann,  who,  having 
just  brought  up  in  the  river,  had  hast¬ 
ened  to  the  office  to  report. 


JACOBS. 

“  Mornin’,  sir,”  said  the  captain  re¬ 
spectfully  ;  “  I’m  glad  to  see  you  here, 
sir,  but  the  office  don’t  seem  real  like 
without  your  father  sitting  in  it.  He 
was  a  good  master,  and  we’re  all  sorry 
to  lose  him.” 

“  You’re  very  good,”  said  the  new 
master,  somewhat  awkwardly. 

“  I  expect  it’ll  take  some  time  for 
you  to  get  into  the  way  of  it,”  said  the 
captain,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  con¬ 
versation  a  more  cheerful  turn. 

”  I  expect  it  will,”  said  the  new 
master,  thinking  of  the  starfish. 

‘‘  It’s  a  mercy  Simmons  wasn’t  took 
too,”  said  the  captain,  shaking  his 
head.  “As  it  is,  he’s  spared  ;  he’ll 
be  able  to  teach  you.  There  ain’t’’ — 
he  lowered  his  voice,  not  wishing  to 
make  Simmons  unduly  proud — “  there 
ain’t  a  smarter  clerk  in  all  Liverpool 
than  wot  he  is.” 

“  I’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  the  new 
master,  regarding  the  old  man  with 
raised  eyebrows,  as  he  extricated  a 
plethoric-looking  canvas  bag  from  his 
jacket  pocket,  and  dropped  it  with  a 
musical  crash  on  the  chipped  office 
table.  His  eyebrows  went  still  higher, 
as  the  old  man  unfastened  the  string, 
and  emptying  the  contents  on  to  the 
table,  knitted  his  brows  into  reflective 
wrinkles,  and  began  to  debit  the  firm 
with  all  the  liamlities  of  a  slow  but 
tenacious  memory. 

“  Oh,  come,”  said  the  owner  sharp¬ 
ly,  as  the  old  man  lovingly  hooked  out 
the  sum  of  five-and-sixpence  as  a  first 
instalment,  “  this  won’t  do,  cap’n.” 

“Wot  won’t  do,  Mas’r  Edward?” 
inquired  the  old  man  in  surprise. 

“  Why,  this  way  of  doing  business,” 
said  the  other.  “  It’s  not  business¬ 
like  at  all,  you  know.” 

“  Well,  it’s  the  way  me  an’  your 
pore  old  father  has  done  it  this  last 
thirty  year,”  said  the  skipper,  “  an’ 
I’m  sure  I’ve  never  knowingly  cheated 
him  out  of  a  ha’penny  ;  and  a  better 
man  o’  business  than  your  father  never 
breathed.” 

“  Yes  ;  well,  I’m  going  to  do  things 
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a  bit  diEFerently,”  said  the  new  master. 
“  You  must  give  me  a  proper  disburse¬ 
ment  sheet,  cap’n,  if  you  please.” 

“  And  what  may  that  be?”  inquired 
Captain  Fazackerly,  as,  with  gieat 
slowness,  he  gathered  up  the  money 
and  replaced  it  in  the  bag  ;  ”  I  never 
heard  of  it  afore.” 

“  Well,  I  haven’t  got  time  to  teach 
you  book-keeping,”  said  the  other, 
somewhat  nettled  at  the  old  man’s 
manner.  “Can’t  you  get  some  of  your 
brother  captains  to  show  you?  Some 
deep-sea  man  would  be  sure  to  know.” 

“  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do,  sir,”  said 
the  skipper  slowly,  as  he  turned  tow¬ 
ard  the  door.  “  My  word  was  always 
good  enough  for  your  father.” 

In  a-  moody,  indignant  frame  of 
mind,  he  stuck  his  hands  furiously  in 
his  trousers’  pockets,  and  passed  heavi¬ 
ly  through  the  swing-doors.  At  other 
times  he  had  been  wont  to  take  a 
gonial,  if  heavy  interest  in  passing 
events  ;  but,  in  this  instance,  he  plod¬ 
ded  on,  dwelling  darkly  upon  his 
grievance,  until  he  reached,  by  the 
mere  force  of  habit,  a  certain  favorite 
tavern,  tie  pulled  up  sharply,  and, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  duty  and  custom, 
and  not  because  he  wanted  it,  went  in 
and  ordered  a  glass  of  gin. 

He  drank  three,  and  was  so  hazy  in 
his  replies  to  the  young  lady  behind 
the  bar,  usually  a  prime  favorite,  that 
she  took  otfence,  and  availing  herself, 
for  private  reasons,  of  a  public  weapon, 
coldly  declined  to  serve  him  with  a 
fourth. 

“  Wot?”  said  the  astounded  Fazac¬ 
kerly,  coming  out  of  his  haze. 

“  You’ve  had  enough  !”  said  the 
girl  lirmly.  “  You  get  aboard  again, 
and  mind  hoio  you  do  so.” 

The  skipper  gazed  at  her  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  open-mouthed  horror,  and 
then,  jamming  his  hat  firmly  over  his 
brows,  stumbled  out  of  the  door  and 
into  the  street,  where  he  ran  full  into 
the  arms  of  another  maritrer  who  was 
just  entering. 

“  Why,  Zacky,  my  boy,”  cried  the 
latter,  clapping  him  lustily  on  the 
back,  “  how  goes  it?” 

In  broken  indignant  accents  the 
other  told  him. 

“  You  come  in  with  me,”  said  the 
newcomer. 


“  I’ll  never  enter  that  pub  again,” 
said  the  skipper. 

“  You  come  in  with  me,”  said  the 
master-mind  firmly. 

Captain  Fazackerly  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then,  feeling  that  he  was 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  master  of  a 
foreign-going  bark,  followed  him  into 
the  bar,  and  from  behind  his  back, 
glared  defiantly  at  his  fair  foe. 

“  Two  glasses  o’  gin,  my  dear,”  said 
Captain  Tweedie,  with  the  slightest 
possible  emphasis. 

The  girl,  who  knew  her  customer, 
served  him  without  a  murmur,  deftly 
avoidtng  the  gaze  of  ungenerous  tri¬ 
umph  with  which  the  injured  captain 
favored  her,  as  he  raised  the  cooling 
beverage  to  his  lips.  The  glass  emp¬ 
tied,  he  placed  it  on  the  counter,  and 
sighed  despondently. 

“  There’s  something  up  with  you, 
Zacky,”  said  Tweedie,  eyeing  him 
closely  as  he  bit  the  end  off  a  cigar  ; 
“  you’ve  got  something  on  your  mind.” 

“  I’ve  been  crool  hurt,”  said  his 
friend,  in  a  hard,  cold  voice.  “  My 
word  airr’t  good  enough  for  the  new 
guv ’nor  ;  he  wants  what  he  calls  a  dis¬ 
bursement  sheet.” 

“  Well,  give  him  one,”  said  Tweedie. 
“  You  know  what  it  is,  don’t  you?” 

Captain  Fazackerly  shook  his  head, 
and  pirshing  the  glasses  along  the  coun¬ 
ter,  nodded  for  them  to  be  refilled. 

“  You  come  aboard  with  me,”  said 
Tweedie,  after  they  had  emptied  them. 

Captain  Fazackerly,  who  had  a  dog¬ 
like  faith  in  his  friend,  followed  him 
into  the  street,  and  on  to  his  bark. 
In  a  general  way,  he  experienced  a  so¬ 
cial  rise  when  he  entered  the  commo¬ 
dious  cabin  of  that  noble  craft,  and 
his  face  grew  in  importance  as  his  host, 
after  motioning  him  to  a  seat,  placed 
a  select  array  of  writing  materials  be¬ 
fore  him. 

“  I  s’pose  I’ve  got  to  do  it,”  he  said 
slowly. 

“  Of  course  you  have,”  said  Tweedie, 
rolling  his  cigar  between  his  thin  lips  ; 
“you’ve  got  orders  to  do  so,  haven’t 
you  ?  We  must  all  obey  those  above 
us.  What  would  you  do  if  one  of  your 
men  refused  to  obey  an  order  of 
yours  ?” 

“  Hit  him  in  the  face,”  said  Captain 
Fazackerly,  with  simple  directness.  * 
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“  Just  so,”  said  Tweedie,  who  was 
always  ready  to  impart  moral  teaching. 
“  And  when  your  governor  asks  for  a 
disbursement  sheet,  you’ve  got  to  give 
him  one.  Now,  then,  head  that  paper 
— Voyage  of  the  Sarah  Ann,  180  tons 
register,  Garston  Docks  to  Limerick.” 

The  captain  squared  his  elbows,  and, 
for  a  few  seconds,  nothing  was  heard 
but  his  stertorous  breathing,  and  the 
scratching  of  the  pen  ;  then  a  mut¬ 
tered  execration,  and  Captain  Fazac- 
kerly  put  down  his  pen  with  a  woe¬ 
begone  air. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?”  said  Tweedie. 

“  I’ve  spelt  register  without  the 
‘  d,’  ”  said  the  other  ;  “  that’s  what 
comes  o’  being  worried.” 

“  It  don’t  matter’,”  said  Tweedie 
hastily.  ‘‘  Now,  what  about  stores? 
Wait  a  bit,  though  ;  of  course  ye  re¬ 
paired  your  side-lamps  before  start-: 
ing  ?” 

”  Lor’  no  !”  said  Captain  Fazacker- 
ly,  staring;  ‘‘what  for?  They  were 
all  right.” 

‘‘  Ye  lie,”  said  Tweedie  sternly  ; 
‘‘  you  did  !  To  repairs  to  side-lamps, 
ten  shillings.  Now,  then,  did  you 
paint  her  this  trip  ?” 

‘‘  I  did,”  said  the  other,  looking  at 
the  last  entry  in  a  fascinated  fashion. 

‘‘  Let’s  see,”  said  Tweedie  medita¬ 
tively — ‘‘  we’ll  say  live  gallons  of  black 
varnish  at  one  shilling  and  threepence 
a  gallotr — ” 

“  No,  no,”  said  the  scribe  ;  “  I  used 
gas  tar  at  threepence  a  gallon.” 

‘‘  Five  gallons  black  varnish,  one 
shilling  and  threepence  a  gallon,  six- 
and-fivepence,”  said  Tweedie,  raising 
his  voice  a  little  ;  ‘‘  have  you  got  that 
down  ?” 

After  a  prolonged  struggle  with  his 
feelings,  the  other  said  he  had. 

‘‘  Twenty-eight  pounds  black  paint 
at  twopence  a  pound,”  continued 
Tweedie. 

”  Nay,  nay,”  said  the  skipper  ;  “  I 
alius  saves  the  soot  out  of  the  galley 
for  that.” 

The  other  captain  took  his  cigar 
from  his  lips,  and  gazed  severely  at  his 
guest. 

‘‘  Am  I  dealing  with  a  chimney¬ 
sweep  or  a  ship’s  captain?”  he  in¬ 
quired  plaintively  ;  ‘‘  it  would  simplify 
matters  a  bit  if  I  knew.” 


“  Go  on.  Captain  Tweedie,”  said  the 
other,  turning  a  fine  purple  color ; 
”  how  much  did  you  say  it  was?” 

‘‘  Twenty-eight  twos  equals  fifty-six  ; 
that’s  four-and-ninepence,”  continued 
Tweedie,  his  face  relaxing  to  receive 
the  cigar  again  ;  “  and  twenty-eight 
pounds  white-lead  at  twenty-eight 
shillings  a  hundredweight — ” 

‘‘  Three  penn’orth  o’  whiting’s  good 
enough  for  me,  matey,”  said  Captain 
Fazackerly,  making  a  stand. 

‘‘  See  here,”  said  Tweedie,  ‘‘  who’s 
making  out  this  disbursement  sheet, 
you  or  me  ?” 

‘‘  You  are,”  said  the  other. 

‘‘  Very  good,  then,”  said  his  friend  ; 
‘‘  now'  don’t  you  interrupt.  I  don’t 
mind  telling  you,  you  must  never  use 
rubbish  o’  that  sort  in  a  disbursement 
sheet.  It  looks  bad  for  the  firm.  If 
any  other  owners  saw  that  in  your  old 
man’s  sheet,  he’d  never  hear  the  end 
of  it.  and  he’d  never  forgive  you. 
That'll  be — what  did  I  say  ?  Seven 
shillings.  And  now  we  come  to  the 
voyage.  Ye  had  a  tug  to  give  ye  a 
pluck  out  to  the  bar.” 

‘‘  No ;  we  went  out  with  a  fair 
wind,”  said  Captain  Fazackerly,  toying 
with  his  pen. 

‘‘  \’'e  lie  ;  ye  had  a  tug  out  to  the 
bar,”  repeated  Tweedie  w'earily.  “  Did 
ye  share  the  towing  ?” 

“  Why,  no,  I  tell  ’e — ” 

“  That’ll  be  three  pounds,  then,” 
said  Tweedie.  “  If  ye’d  shared  it,  it 
would  have  been  two  pound  ten.  Y'ou 
should  always  study  your  owner  in 
these  matters,  cap’n.  Now,  what  about 
bad  weather?  Any  repai’’s  to  the 
sails?” 

‘‘  Ay,  we  had  a  lot  o’  damage,’*  said 
Fazackerly,  laying  down  his  pen  ;  “  it 
took  us  days  to  repair  ’em.  Cost  us 
four  pounds.  We  had  to  put  into 
Holyhead  for  shelter.” 

‘‘  Four  pounds,”  said  Tweedie,  his 
voice  rising  almost  to  a  scream. 

‘‘Ay,  all  that,”  said  Fazackerly, 
very  solemnly. 

‘‘  Look  here,”  said  'Pweedie,  in  a 
choked  voice.  ‘‘  Blown  away  fore 
lower  topsail,  fore- staysail,  and  carried 
away  lifts  to  staysail.  To  sailmaker 
for  above,  eleven  pounds  eighteen  shil¬ 
lings  and  ten  pence.  Then  ye  say  ye 
put  into  Holyhead  for  shelter.  VVell, 
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here  in  nitering  harbor  we’ll  say  loss 
of  port  anchor  and  thirty  fathoms  of 
chain  cable — ” 

“  Man  alive,”  said  the  overwrought 
skipper,  hitting  the  table  heavily  with 
his  list,  ”  the  old  anchor’s  there  for 
him  to  see.” 

“  To  divers  recovering  same,  and 
placing  on  deck,  two  pound  ten,”  con¬ 
tinued  Tweedie,  raising  his  voice. 
”  Did  you  do  any  damage  going  into 
dock  at  Limerick?” 

”  More  than  we’ve  done  for  years,” 
said  Fazackerly,  and  shaking  his  head, 
entered  into  voluminous  details  ;  ‘‘  to¬ 
tal,  seven  pounds.” 

“  Seven  pounds,”  said  the  exasper¬ 
ated  Tweedie.  “  Seven  pounds  for  all 
that,  and  your  insurance  don’t  begin 
till  twenty-five  pounds.  Why,  damme, 
you  ain’t  fit  to  be  trusted  out  with  a 
ship.  I  firmly  b’lieve  if  you  lost  her 
you’d  send  in  a  bill  for  a  suit  of  clothes, 
and  call  it  square.  Now  take  this 
down,  and  larn  a  business  way  o’ doing 
things.  In  entering  dock,  carried 
away  starboard  cathead  and  started 
starboard  chain  plates  ;  held  survey  of 
damage  done :  decided  to  take  off 
channel  bends,  renew  through  bolts, 
straighten  plates  and  replace  same ; 
also  to  renew  cathead  and  caulk  ship’s 
side  in  wake  of  plate,  six  scams,  etc. 
There,  now,  that  looks  better.  Twen¬ 
ty-seven  pounds  eighteen  and  seven- 
pence  halfpenny,  and  I  think,  for  all 
that  damage,  it’s  a  veiy  reasonable  bill. 

‘  Can  you  remember  anything  else  ?” 

”  You’ve  got  a  better  memory  than 
I  have,”  said  his  admiring  friend. 
‘‘  Wait  a  bit,  though  ;  yes,  I  had  my 
poor  old  dog  washed  overboaid.” 

”  Dog  !”  said  the  deep-sea  man  ; 
‘‘  we  can’t  put  dogs  in  a  disbursement 
sheet.  ’Tain’t  business.” 

‘‘  My  old  master  would  have  given 
me  another  one,  though,”  grumbled 
Fazackerly.  “  I  wouldn’t  ha’  parted 
with  that  dog  for  anything.  He  knew 
as  much  as  you  or  me,  that  dog  did. 
I  never  knew  him  to  bite  an  officer, 
but  1  don’t  think  there  was  ever  a  nian 
came  on  the  ship  but  what  he’d  have  a 
bit  out  of,  sooner  or  later.” 

“  Them  sort  of  dogs  do  get  washed 
overboard,”  said  Tweedie  impatient¬ 
ly- 

‘‘  Boys  he  couldn’t  abear,”  pursued 


the  other,  in  tones  of  tender  reminis¬ 
cence  ;  “  the  mere  sight  of  a  boarding- 
school  of  ’em  out  for  a  walk  would  give 
him  hydrophoby  almost.” 

“Just  so,”  said  Tweedie.  ‘‘Ah! 
there’s  cork  fenders ;  ye  may  pick 
them  up  floating  down  the  river,  or 
they  may  come  aboard  in  the  night 
from  a  craft  alongside  ;  they’re  change¬ 
able  sort  o’  things,  but  in  the  disburse¬ 
ment  sheet  they  must  go,  and  best  qual¬ 
ity  too,  four-and-sixpence  each.  Any¬ 
thing  else  ?” 

”  There’s  the  dog,”  said  Fazackerly 
persistently. 

‘‘  Copper  nails,  tenpence,”  said 
Tweedie  the  dictator. 

‘‘  Haven’t  bought  any  for  months,” 
said  the  other,  but  slowly  entering  it. 

‘‘  Well,  it  ain’t  exactly  right,”  said 
Tweedie,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
”  but  you’re  so  set  on  him  going  in.” 

“Him?  Who?”  asked  Captain 
Fazackerly,  staring. 

“  The  dog,”  said  Tweedie  ;  “  if  he 
goes  in  as  copper  nails,  he  won’t  be 
noticed.” 

“If  he  goes  in  as  tenpence,  I’m  a 
Dutchman,”  said  the  bereaved  owner, 
scoring  out  the  copper  nails.  “  You 
never  knew  that  dog  properly,  Twee¬ 
die.” 

“  Well,  never  mind  about  the  dog,” 
said  Tweedie  ;  ‘'  let’s  cast  the  sheet. 
What  do  you  think  it  comes  to?” 

“  ’Bout  thirty  pun’,”  hazarded  the 
other. 

“  Thirty  fiddlesticks,”  retorted 
Tweedie  ;  “  there  you  are  in  black  and 
white— sixty-three  pounds  eighteen 
shillings  and  tenpence-ha’penny.” 

“  And  is  that  what  Mas’r  jEdward 
wants?”  inquired  Captain  Fazackerly, 
gasping. 

“  Yes  ;  that’s  a  properly  drawn  up 
disbursement  sheet,”  said  Tweedie,  in 
satisfied  tones.  “  You  see  how  it  sim¬ 
plifies  matters.  The  governor  can  see 
at  a  glance  how  things  stand,  while,  if 
you  trusted  to  your  memory,  you  might 
forget  something,  or  else  claim  some¬ 
thing  you  didn’t  have.” 

“  I  ought  to  have  had  them  things 
afore.”  said  Captain  Fazackerly,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head  solemnly.  “  I’d  ha’  been 
riding  in  my  carriage  by  now.” 

“  Never  ye  dream  of  having  another 
vy’ge  without  one,”  said  Tweedie. 
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“  I  doubt  whether  it’s  lawful  to  render 
an  account  without  one.” 

He  folded  the  paper,  and  handed  it 
to  his  friend,  who,  after  inspecting  it 
with  considerable  pride,  tucked  it  care¬ 
fully  away  in  his  breast  pocket. 

“  Take  it  up  in  the  morning,”  said 
Tweedie.  “  We’ll  ha\e  a  bit  o’  tea 
down  here,  and  then  we’ll  go  round  a 
bit  afterward.” 

Captain  Fazackerly  having  no  objec¬ 
tion,  they  had  tea  drst,  and  then,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  first  mate,  went  out 
to  christen  the  disbursement  sheet. 
The  ceremony,  which  was  of  great 
length,  was  solemnly  impressive  toward 
the  finish.  Captain  Tweedie,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  a  very  sensitive,  highly-strung 
nature,  finding  it  necessary  to  put  a 
licensed  victualler  out  of  his  own  house 
before  it  could  be  completed  to  his  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

The  one  thing  which  Captain  Fazac¬ 
kerly  remembered  clearly  the  next 
morning  when  he  awoke  was  the  dis¬ 
bursement  sheet.  He  propped  it 
against  the  coffee-pot  during  breakfast, 
and  read  selections  to  his  admiring 
mate,  and  after  a  refreshing  toilet,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  office.  Simmons  was  al¬ 
ready  there,  and  before  the  skipper 
could  get  to  the  purpose  of  his  visit, 
the  head  of  the  firm  arrived. 

“  I’ve  just  brought  the  disbursement 
sheet  you  asked  for,  sir,”  said  the  skip¬ 
per,  drawing  it  from  his  pocket. 

“  Ah,  you’ve  got  it,  then,”  said  the 
new  governor,  with  a  gracious  smile  ; 
”  you  see  it  wasn’t  so  much  trouble 
after  all.” 

”  I  don’t  mind  the  trouble,  sir,”  in 
terrupted  Captain  Fazackerly. 

‘‘  You  see  it  puts  things  on  a  better 
footing,”  said  the  other.  ”  I  can  see 
at  a  glance  now  how  things  stand,  and 
Simmons  can  enter  the  items  straight 
away  into  the  books  of  the  firm.  It’s 
more  satisfactory  to  both  of  us.  Sit 
down,  cap’n.” 

The  captain  sat  down,  his  face  glow¬ 
ing  with  this  satisfactory  recognition 
of  his  work, 

“  I  met  Cap’n  Hargreaves  as  I  was 
a-coming  up,”  he  said  ;  ”  and  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  your  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  an’  he  went  straight  back,  as 
straight  as  he  could  go,  to  make  out 
his  disbursement  sheet.” 
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”  Ah,  we  shall  soon  have  things  on 
a  better  footing  now,”  said  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  unfolding  the  paper,  while  the 
skipper  gazed  abstractedly  through  the 
small,  dirty  panes  of  the  office  window 
at  the  bustle  on  the  quay  below. 

For  a  short  space  there  was  silence 
in  the  office,  broken  only  by  the  half- 
audible  interjections  of  the  reader. 
Then  he  spoke. 

”  Simmons  !”  ho  said  sharply. 

The  old  clerk  slipped  from  his  stool, 
and  obeying  the  motions  of  his  em¬ 
ployer,  inspected,  in  great  astonish¬ 
ment,  the  first  disbursement  sheet 
which  had  ever  entered  the  office.  He 
read  through  every  item  in  an  aston¬ 
ished  whisper,  and,  having  finished, 
followed  the  governor’s  example  and 
gazed  at  the  heavy  figure  by  the  win¬ 
dow. 

‘‘  Captain  Fazackerly,”  said  his  em¬ 
ployer,  at  length,  breaking  a  painful 
silence. 

“  Sir,”  said  the  captain,  turning  his 
head  a  little. 

‘‘  I’ve  been  talking  with  Simmons 
about  these  disbursement  sheets,”  said 
the  owner,  somewhat  awkwardly  ; 
“  Simmons  is  afraid  they’ll  give  him  a 
lot  of  extra  trouble.” 

The  captain  turned  his  head  a  little 
more,  and  gazed  stolidly  at  the  aston¬ 
ished  Simmons. 

“  A  man  oughtn’t  to  mind  a  little 
extra  trouble  if  the  firm  wishes  it,”  he 
said,  somewhat  severely. 

‘‘  He’s  afraid  it  would  throw  his 
books  out  a  bit,”  continued  the  owner, 
deftly  avoiding  the  gaze  of  the  injured 
clerk,  ‘‘  You  see,  Simmons’s  book¬ 
keeping  is  of  the  old-fashioned  kind, 
cap’n,  starfishes  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,”  he  continued,  incoherently,  as 
the  gaze  of  Simmons,  refusing  to  be 
longer  avoided,  broke  the  thread  of  his 
discourse.  “  So  I  think  we’ll  put  the 
paper  on  the  fire,  cap’n,  and  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  old  way.  Have  you  got  the 
money  with  you  ?” 

‘‘  I  have,  sir,”  said  Fazackerly,  feel¬ 
ing  in  his  pouket,  as  he  mournfully 
watched  his  last  night’s  work  blazing 
up  the  chimuey. 

”  Fire  away,  then,”  said  the  owner, 
almost  cordially. 

Captain  Fazackerly  advanced  to  the 
table,  and  clearing  his  throat,  fixed  his 
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eyes  in  a  reflective  stare  on  the  opposite 
wall  and  commenced  : 

“  Blown  away  fore  lower  topsail, 
fore-staysail,  and  carried  away  lifts  to 
staysail.  To  sailmaker  for  above, 


eleven  pounds  eighteen  shillings  and 
tenpence,”  he  said,  with  relish.  “  Tug 
out  to  the  bar,  three  pounds.  To 
twenty-eight  pounds  black  soot,  I  mean 
paint — ” — Chambers's  Journal. 


THE  MISSION  OF  TENNYSON.* 

BY  W.  S.  LILLY. 


I  PROPOSE  to  speak  to  you  this  after¬ 
noon  about  a  poet  who  is,  as  I  think, 
the  English  poet  of  this  age  of  ours  : 
the  poet  who  will,  in  the  event,  hold 
much  the  same  predominant  position 
in  English  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  Pope  holds  in  English  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
are  perhaps  only  two  poets  who  could 
dispute  that  position  with  Tennyson — 
Wordsworth  and  Browning.  Words¬ 
worth,  I  think,  rose  occasionally  to 
greater  heights  than  Tennyson  ever  at¬ 
tained — notably  in  his  Ode  on  Immor¬ 
tality,  and  in  his  Ode  to  Duty.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  certainly  often 
sank  to  depths — depths  of  desultory 
drivel  I  had  almost  said — to  which 
Tennyson  never  sank.  Nor  are  his 
great  gifts  such  as  to  win  for  him  a 
very  wide  circle  of  readers.  A  philo¬ 
sophic  student  of  nature  and  of  the 
human  heart,  his  verse  appeals  to  “  fit 
audience  but.few.”  Tennyson’s  range 
— I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  here¬ 
after — was  much  wider.  Browning 
appears  to  me  to  sink,  too  frequently, 
much  lower  than  Wordsworth  ever 
sank.  And  a  vast  quantity  of  his  po¬ 
etry  is  hopelessly  marred  by  want  of 
form.  I  trust  1  shall  not  seem  unjust 
to  this  highly-endowed  man.  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  admiration  of  such  verse 
as  that  which  he  has  given  us  in  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra  and  Pippa  Passes.  But  I 
confess  that  he  often  reminds  me  of 
Horace’s  description  of  Lucilius. 
That  fluent  veteran,  it  appears,  would 
frequently  perform  the  feat  of  dictat¬ 
ing  two  hundred  verses  “  stans  pede  in 
uno,”  a  phrase  the  precise  meaning  of 

*  This  Lecture,  delivered  from  a  few  uotes 
at  the  London  Institution  on  Monday,  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1896,  is  now  printed  from  the  short¬ 
hand  writer’s  report,  with  such  corrections  as 
seemed  necessary. 


which  has  exercised  the  critics  a  great 
deal,  but  which  we  may  render  with 
sufficient  accuracy  as  fast  as  he  could. 
And,  Horace  adds,  as  the  turbid  stream 
flowed  along,  there  was  much  which 
one  could  wish  away — “  quum  flueret 
lutulentus  erat  quod  tollere  velles. ”  I 
confess — I  hope  I  shall  not  shock  any 
one  here  very  much— that  a  great  deal 
of  Browning’s  verse  appears  to  me  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  random  doggerel,  while 
the  so  called  philosophy  which  it  is 
supposed  to  set  forth,  is  largely  mere 
bombastic  rhodomontade  on  subjects 
which  the  poet  had  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  think  out.  If  ever  there 
was  a  writer  who  darkened  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge,  it  was 
Browning. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Tennyson. 
He  appears  to  have  laid  to  heart  that 
most  true  dictum  that  poetry  is  the 
loftiest  expression  of  the  art  of  writ 
ing.  “  The  art  of  writing,”  note  : 
which  recalls  the  lines  of  Pope  : 

“  True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not 
chance. 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learnt  to 
dance.” 

There  is  not  a  poem  of  Tennyson’s 
— or  there  is  hardly  one — which  is  not 
the  outcome  of  prolonged  meditation 
and  prolonged  labor  :  the  result  of  the 
supreme  art  which  veils  itself  in  the 
achievement.  His  work  is  classical  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  :  classical 
in  its  “  happy  coalescence  of  matter 
and  style.”  If  you  take  up  Pope’s 
Essay  on  Criticism — and  I  know  of  no 
more  valuable  aid  to  judgment  on  the 
subject  with  which  it  deals — and  test 
Tennyson’s  work  by  the  rules  and  pre¬ 
cepts  so  admirably  given  there,  you 
will  find  that  they  bear  the  test  singu¬ 
larly  well.  To  give  one  instance  mere- 
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ly  :  I  suppose  there  is  no  poet — I  at 
least  know  of  none — who  has  so  felici¬ 
tously  carried  out  the  rule,  “  the  sound 
must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.” 
Consider,  for  example,  those  lines  in 
the  Princess : 

“  Sweeter  thy  yoice ;  but  every  sound  is 
sweet  : 

Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the 
lawn, 

'  The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 

And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.” 

So  much  must  suffice  to  indicate,  in 
the  briefest  outline,  and  as  if  by  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pencil,  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  lead  me  to  tliink  that  Ten¬ 
nyson  will  survive  as  the  English  poet 
of  our  century.  But  my  concern,  this 
afternoon,  is  with  what  he  has  said 
rather  than  with  his  way  of  saying  it ; 
with  his  message  rather  than  with  his 
manner.  I  wish  to  put  before  you 
what,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  his  chief 
lesson  to  his  generation,  and  to  the 
generations  that  should  come  after. 

For  poetry,  which  is  really  such,  is 
something  more  than  a  pleasing  play 
of  fancy,  an  instrument  of  high  intel¬ 
lectual  enjoyment.  There  appears  to 
be,  at  the  present  day,  a  superstition 
in  certain  quarters,  that  poetry  has 
nothing  to  do  with  moulding  the  man¬ 
ners  and  the  morals  of  human  society  ; 
that  it  has  no  influence  over  the  relig¬ 
ion,  the  philosophy,  the  passious  of 
men.  That  seems  to  me  a  great  error. 
I  think  Joubert  uttered  a  profound 
truth  when  he  observed  that  poetry 
should  be  the  great  study  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  who  would  really  know  man. 
Consider  the  poetry  of  ancient  Greece 
for  example.  It  contains  the  thought 
of  a  whole  people.  The  soul — yes, 
and  the  details  of  the  life — of  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  race  are  there.  Hence  it  was,  I 
suppose,  that  Aristotle  was  led  to  speak 
of  poetry  as  “  more  philosophic  and 
more  seriously  true  than  history.”  It 
is  better  fitted  for  the  exposition  of  the 
higher  verities.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  poetry  is  not  only  the  most 
beautiful,  but  also  the  most  legitimate 
and  the  easiest  instrument  of  educa¬ 
tion,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  the  most  amiable  means  of  build¬ 
ing  up  character.  And  this  the  great 
poets  have  ever  felt.  “  I  wish  to  be 
considered  a  teacher  or  nothing,” 
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Wordsworth  wrote.  And  assuredly 
such  was  the  feeling  of  Tennyson. 
That  verse  of  his,  “  Poets  whose 
thoughts  enrich  the  blood  of  the 
world,”  sums  the  matter  up. 

But  we  may  go  further  than  that, 
as,  indeed,  the  title  which  I  have  given 
to  this  lecture  indicates.  “  The  Mis¬ 
sion  of  Tennyson.”  Yes  ;  I  hold  that 
every  great  poet  has  a  mission,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  He  is 
marked  off  from  his  fellows  of  the  race 
of  men  by  what  Cicero  calls,  “  magna 
et  divina  bona,”  great  and  divine 
endowments,  which  are  distinct  from 
temperament,  from  environment,  from 
evolution,  from  heredity  ;  which  you 
cannot  sum  up  in  a  formula  or  explain 
by  analysis  ;  and  as  the  highest  and 
truest  of  which  we  must  reckon  what 
Krause  calls  Schauen :  vision,  intui¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  seer  ;  the  man  whose 
eyes  are  opened  ;  he  speaks  that  which 
he  knows  ;  he  testifies  that  which  he 
has  seen  soaring  in  the  high  reason  of 
his  fancies.  He  speaks  not  of  himself. 
Wordsworth  has  admirably  expressed 
this  in  some  lines  of  the  Prelude : 

“  Poets,  even  as  Prophets,  each  with  each 
Connected  in  a  mighty  scheme  of  truth, 
Have  each  his  own  peculiar  faculty  : 
Heaven’s  gift.” 

These  words  seem  to  me  true  to  the 
letter,  and  worthy  of  being  deeply  pon  • 
dered.  They  might  well  supply  a 
theme  for  my  whole  lectivre.  In  pass¬ 
ing  I  may  point  out  that  Wordsworth 
himself  affords  a  striking  illustration 
of  them.  His  divine  gift,  his  peculiar 
faculty  it  was  to  draw  out,  as  no  poet 
had  drawn  out  before,  as  no  poet  has 
drawn  out  since,  the  mystic  sympathy 
between  external  nature  and  the  soul 
of  man  ;  and  to  point  to  that  path  into 
the  transcendental  which  we  may  find, 
by  means  of  this,  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  universe.  There  is,  indeed, 
as  the  old  Greeks  used  to  say,  some¬ 
thing  inspired  in  all  of  us.  Even  or¬ 
dinary  virtue,  which  has  the  praise  of 
men.  is  of  divine  inspiration,  Plato 
teaches  in  the  Meno.  In  all  our  best 
thoughts,  our  best  works,  surely  we 
must  be  conscious,  if  we  reflect,  of  a 
nonself  which  works  with  us  and  upon 
us.  But  it  is  the  privilege  and  the 
peril  of  those  gifted  souls  who  alone 
can  be  called,  in  the  highest  sense. 
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artists,  to  experience  this  influence  in 
far  ampler  measure  than  the  other  sons 
of  men.  Hence  the  ancients  regarded 
a  kind  of  possession  as  their  distinctive 
note.  “  Divine  madness”  Plato  calls 
it,  and  Cicero,  “poetic  fury.”  And 
one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  these 
later  times  writes  :  “  The  artist,  how¬ 
ever  full  of  design  ho  is,  yet,  in  respect 
of  that  which  is  the  properly  objective 
in  his  production,  seems  to  stand  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  a  power  which 
separates  him  from  all  other  men,  and 
compels  him  to  declare  or  represent 
things  which  he  himself  has  not  com¬ 
pletely  seen  through,  and’  whose  im¬ 
port  is  infinite.”  Do  you  tell  me  that 
these  words  of  Schelling  are  mysti¬ 
cism?  1  know  they  are.  But  I  know, 
also,  that  they  are  true.  And  they  are 
especially  true  of  the  poet.  “  Poets 
even  as  prophets.”  Yes;  poets  are 
prophets,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  “  Messengers  from  the  Infinite 
Unknown  with  tidings  to  us,  direct 
from  the  Inner  Fact  of  things.”  “  We 
see  not  our  prophets  any  more,”  la¬ 
mented  the  Hebrew  patriot  at  a  dark 
period  of  the  history  of  his  people.  A 
dark  period  indeed  :  the  darkest,  sure¬ 
ly,  when  the  prophetic  vision  is  quench¬ 
ed  ;  when  the  prophetic  word  is  mute  ; 
when  not  one  is  there  that  understand- 
eth  any  more.  Yes  :  the  poets  of  a 
nation  are  its  true  prophets  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  St.  Paul,  as  you  will  remember, 
recognizes  this  when  he  speaks  of  one 
of  the  bards  of  Hellas  as  a  prophet  of 
their  own.  So  a  saintly  man  of  these 
later  days,  the  venerable  Keble,  in 
dedicating  to  Wordsworth  those  charm¬ 
ing  volumes  of  Praelections,  speaks  of 
him  as  truly  a  sacred  seer  :  “  viro  vere 
vati  sacro.”  And  with  reason.  As¬ 
suredly,  Wordsworth  is,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  the  highest  of  modern  prophets. 

So  much  may  suffice  to  vindicate  the 
title  of  this  lecture  and  to  indicate  the 
scope  of  it.  I  W’ish  to  speak  this  after¬ 
noon  of  the  mission  of  Tennyson  to 
his  age.  Now  the  first  gift  required  in 
any  one  who  would  teach  his  age  is 
that  he  should  understand  it.  Per¬ 
haps  the  great  reason  why  the  pulpit 
exercises  so  little  influence,  compara¬ 
tively,  among  us,  is  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  preachers  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  age.  They  occupy  themselves 


Sunday  after  Sunday — to  use  a  phrase 
of  Kingsley's — in  combating  extinct 
Satans.  Far  otherwise  was  it  with 
Tennyson.  One  of  his  most  remark 
able  gifts  was  his  acute  sensibility  to 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual,  the  so¬ 
cial  and  political  developments  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Wordsworth 
speaks  of  “  the  many  movements”  of 
the  poet’s  mind.  Few  minds,  perhaps, 
have  moved  so  quickly,  so  far,  and  in 
so  many  directions,  as  Tennyson’s. 
Nothing  human  was  alien  from  him. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  one  of  his 
critics,  “  He  is  at  once  metaphysician 
and  physicist,  sceptic  and  theologian, 
democrat  and  aristocrat,  radical  and 
royalist,  fierce  patriot  and  far-seeing 
cosmopolitan  ;  and  he  has  revealed  to 
the  age  the  strange  interaction  of 
these  varied  characters,  and  how  the 
beliefs  and  passions  of  each  modify, 
and  are  modified  by,  those  of  all  the 
others.” 

One  of  the  most  striking  character¬ 
istics  of  the  age  has  been  the  stupen¬ 
dous  progress  achieved  by  the  physical 
sciences.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  what 
is  so  familiar.  And,  indeed,  only  an 
encyclopaedia  could  deal  even  with  the 
outlines  of  so  vast  a  subject.  But  the 
spirit  in  which  the  physicist  works  has 
greatly  contributed  to  our  progress  in 
provinces  of  the  human  intellect  lying 
outside  his  domain.  It  has  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  men  this  great 
truth,  that  everywhere  the  way  to 
knowledge  is  to  go  by  the  facts,  test¬ 
ing,  verifying,  analyzing,  comparing, 
inducting.  And  in  proportion  as  this 
lesson  has  been  laid  to  heart,  by  inves¬ 
tigators  of  all  kinds,  have  their  re¬ 
searches  been  rich  in  real  results.  Now 
with  this  scientific  movement,  so  emi¬ 
nently  characteristic  of  our  times, 
Tennyson  was  deeply  in  sympathy.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  was  profoundly 
versed,  as  an  expert,  in  any  branch  of 
physical  science.  But  he  followed 
from  the  first,  with  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion,  the  achievements  of  the  masters 
in  all  its  fields.  And  his  verse  teems 
with  evidence  of  the  completeness  with 
which  he  had  assimilated  their  teach¬ 
ing  and  made  it  his  own.  Thus,  to 
give  one  example  merely,  you  remem¬ 
ber  those  noble  lines  in  In  Memoriam, 
which  so  admirably  sum  up  the  con- 
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elusions  of  an  important  chapter  in 
geology  : 

“  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree  ; 

O  Earth,  what  ehanges  thou  hast  seen  ! 

There  where  the  long  stree  troars  hath  been 

The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

“  The  hills  like  shadows  melt,  they  flow 

From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands  ; 

They  fade  like  mists,  the  solid  lands  ; 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves,  and  go.” 

But  the  vast  progress  of  the  physical 
sciences  of  which  I  have  been  speak¬ 
ing,  and  which  appealed  to  Tennyson 
so  powerfully,  has  not  been  un mixed 
gain — as  he  well  knew.  One  result  of 
it  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  sort 
of  dogmatism  of  physicists,  not  less 
oppressive  than  the  old  dogmatism  of 
theologians.  There  has  been  a  ten¬ 
dency,  and  more  than  a  tendency,  to 
assert  that  outside  the  boundaries  of 
physical  science  we  can  know  noth¬ 
ing  ;  that  its  methods  are  the  only 
methods  of  arriving  at  truth  ;  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  restrict  our  ideas  to  generali¬ 
zations  of  phenomena,  to  erect  experi¬ 
mental  observation  into  the  one  cri¬ 
terion  of  certitude,  to  treat  mental  and 
moral  problems  as  mere  questions  of 
physiology  :  in  a  word,  to  regardi  the 
laws  of  matter  as  the  sole  laws.  And 
this  has  issued  in  the  effacement,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  of  the  true  idea  of 
law  from  the  popular  mind. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  And 
here  I  would  beg  of  you  to  favor  me 
with  your  closest  attention.  For  what 
I  am  immediately  about  to  say — though 
I  shall  employ  the  simplest  and  least 
technical  language  that  the  subject  al¬ 
lows— will  not  be  so  easy  to  follow  as  a 
leading  article  in  a  newspaper,  or  a 
page  in  a  novel.  If,  then,  we  keep 
strictly  within  the  domain  of  physics, 
we  have  no  right  to  speak  of  law  at  all. 
The  mere  physicist  cannot  get  beyond 
ascertained  sequences  and  co-ordina¬ 
tions  of  phenomena.  A  distinctive 
characteristic  of  law  is  necessity.  And 
necessity — the  notion  we  express  by 
the  word  “  must” — has  no  place  in 
pure  physics.  Its  place  is  taken  by 
the  word  “  is.”  In  strictness,  what  the 
physicist  calls  natural  laws  are  merely 
hypotheses  which  have  gradually  won 
their  way  into  general  credit,  by  ex¬ 
plaining  all  the  facts  known  to  us,  by 
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satisfying  every  test  applied  to  them. 
They  have  not  the  character  of  abso¬ 
lute  certainty.  Only  those  laws  are 
absolutely  or  metaphysically  certain 
which  are  stamped  upon  all  being,  and 
therefore  upon  the  human  intellect  : 
which  are  the  very  conditions  of 
thought,  because  they  are  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  all  things  and  all 
beings,  even  the  Being  of  Beings,  the 
Absolute  and  Eternal  Himself  exist. 
I  am  far  from  denying — indeed,  I 
strenuously  affirm — that  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  necessity  may  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  physical  laws.  But  for  that 
sense — nay,’  for  the  very  notion  of  ne¬ 
cessity — we  must  quit  the  proper 
bounds  of  physical  science  :  we  must 
go  to  an  order  of  verities  transcending 
the  physical ;  to  what  Aristotle  called 
Ta  pero,  ra  to  metaphysics  ; 

that  is  to  say,  to  supersensuous  reali¬ 
ties.  to  the  world  lying  beyond  the  visi¬ 
ble  and  tangible  universe.  I  need  not 
go  further  into  that  now.  I  have  said 
enough  for  my  present  purpose,  which 
is  that  every  physical  truth  is  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  with — or  rather  takes 
for  granted — some  metaphysical  prin¬ 
ciple.  Law  is  of  the  will  and  of  the 
intellect.  And  will  and  intellect  are 
not  the  objects  of  the  physical  sciences. 
‘‘  That  which  assigns  unto  everything 
the  kind,  that  which  doth  moderate 
the  force  and  power,  that  which  doth 
appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  work¬ 
ing — the  same  we  term  a  Law,”  says 
Hooker,  summing  up,  in  his  judicious 
way,  the  Aristotelian  and  scholastic 
teaching  on  the  matter. 

But  the  dreary  dogmatism  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  school  of  physicists  has  brought 
this  august  conception  into  discredit. 
I  say  ”  dreary  dogmatism,”  for  oven 
the  most  highly  gifted  of  the  school 
which  I  have  in  view  are  open  to  this 
charge.  To  speak  of  one  of  the  most 
gifted  of  them,  for  instance  ;  the  late 
Professor  Huxley,  so  admirably  clear 
and  cogent  and  convincing  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  subjects  within  his  own  do¬ 
main,  becomes  amazingly  confused  and 
incoherent  and  depressing  in  discuss¬ 
ing  purely  philosophical  questions. 
The  general  result  of  this  dogmatism 
has  been  to  diffuse  widely  a  belief  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but 
matter  and  force,  or,  at  all  events. 
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nothing  that  we  can  know  ;  and  that 
ascertained  sequences  and  co-ordina¬ 
tions  of  phenomena  are  the  only  laws 
we  can  attain  to.  Hence  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  laws  which  are  really  such, 
have,  in  the  eyes  of  a  vast  multitude, 
lost  their  true  character.  Thus  we  are 
told  by  a  writer  much  in  credit,  that 
the  laws  of  ethics  are  merely  generali¬ 
zations  from  experiences  of  utility  :  a 
doctrine  the  effect  of  which  is  to  un¬ 
law  them — if  1  may  borrow  a  word 
from  Carlyle — for  experiences  of  utility 
cannot  possibly  do  more  than  counsel  : 
they  can  lay  Jio  necessity  upon  us  to 
do  what  they  indicate  as  desirable. 
But  the  essence  of  a  moral  law  is  ne¬ 
cessity  ;  is  what  Kant  calls  its  categori¬ 
cal  imperative,  indicated  by  the  word 
“  ought.”  On  the  other  hand,  things 
are  dignified  as  laws  which  are  not 
latvs  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  For  example,  what  are  called 
laws  of  political  economy  are  mere 
statements  of  probabilities  of  action  by 
free  agents,  and  imply  no  necessity. 

I  beg  of  you  not  for  one  moment  to 
imagine  that  in  insisting  upon  this 
matter  I  am  indulging  in  mere  logom¬ 
achy,  in  unprofitable  disputation 
about  words.  The  question  is  con¬ 
cerning  the  idea  of  law  :  an  idea  of  the 
utmost  practical  importance.  The 
doctrine  that  “  the  universe  is  gov  • 
erned,  in  all  things  great  and  small, 
hy  law,  and  that  law  not  the  edict  of 
mere  will,  but  identical  with  reason,  or 
its  result,”  is  no  mere  abstract  specula¬ 
tion,  that  men  may  hold  or  reject,  and 
be  none  the  better  or  the  worse  for 
holding  or  rejecting  it.  It  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  fraught  with  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  consequences  in  all  relations  of 
human  life.  And  that  because  of  a 
reason  set  forth  by  Euripides  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  :  I  bor¬ 
row  Bishop  Westcott’s  version  of  his 
words  : 

“  For  ’tis  by  law  we  have  our  faith  in  Gods, 
And  live  with  certain  rules  of  right  and 
wrong." 

Law  is,  as  Aquinas  calls  it,  “  a  func¬ 
tion  of  reason.”  Lose  the  true  idea  of 
law,  and  you  derationalize  the  universe 
and  reduce  it  to  mere  senseless  mechan¬ 
ism.  You  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
man’s  moral  life  here.  You  shut  off 


the  vision  of  the  Great  Hereafter  of 
which  man’s  moral  life  here  is  the  ear¬ 
nest  and  the  pledge.  And  then  is  re¬ 
alized  the  picture  which  the  great  ethi¬ 
cal  poet  of  the  last  century  has  put 
before  us  : 

“  Philosophy,  that  leaned  on  Heaven  before, 

Shrinks  to  her  second  cause  and  is  no  more. 

Religion,  blushing,  veils  her  sacred  fires, 

And,  unawares,  morality  expires. 

Nor  public  fiame,  nor  private  dares  to  shine. 

Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  divine. 

Lo,  thy  dread  empire.  Chaos  !  is  restored  ; 

Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word. 

Thy  hand,  great  Anarch,  lets  the  curtain 
fall. 

And  universal  darkness  buries  all," 

Now  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
Tennyson’s  mission  to  meet  this  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  age  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  by  witnessing  to,  by  insist 
ing  on,  the  true  conception  of  law. 
That  was  the  great  work  given  him  to 
do,  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  to 
do  in  his  own  manner  ;  not  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  not  as  a  critic,  not  as  a 
preacher,  but  as  a  poet.  It  is  the  lot 
of  poets  ”  to  learn  in  suffering  what 
they  teach  in  song.”  Tennyson,  as  I 
have  said,  was  emphatically  of  his  age. 
And  the  physiological  speculations 
wherewith  physicists  invaded  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  philosophy,  and  broke  the  dog¬ 
matic  slumber  of  ancient  orthodoxies, 
at  one  time  troubled  and  perplexed 
him.  But  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him 
as  he  said  of  his  dead  friend  : 

“  He  fought  bis  doubts,  and  gathered  strength. 
He  would  not  make  his  reason  blind. 

He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind. 

And  laid  them  ;  thus,  he  came  at  length 

"  To  find  a  firmer  faith  his  own  : 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night. 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light. 

And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone.” 

Let  me  tell  you  briefly  how  he  found 
that  firmer  faith. 

Tennyson  possessed  not  only  a  most 
keen  and  sensitive  mind,  tremulously 
susceptible  to  the  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  of  his  age  ;  he  possessed  also  the 
piercing  vision,  the  direct  intuition  of 
the  Prophet  into  the  constitution  and 
needs  of  human  nature.  He  felt  that 
the  mechanical  philosophy  offered  to 
him  in  the  name  of  physical  science 
was  utterly  inadequate  to  life.  And 
he  turned  from  the  macrocosm  to  the 
microcosm  ;  from  the  universe  without 
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him  to  the  universe  within  him.  He 
found  in  the  laws  of  man’s  spiritual 
and  moral  being  the  solution  of  “  the 
riddle  of  this  painful  earth.’*  On 
those  laws  he  based  his  Theistic  belief, 
his  ethical  code,  and  his  political  prin¬ 
ciples.  Let  me  indicate  this  in  the 
barest  outline — it  is  all  that  is  possible 
to  me  now — leaving  you  to  fill  in  the 
details,  if  you  think  well  to  do  so,  by 
your  own  study  of  his  works. 

First,  then,  as  to  Tennyson’s  The¬ 
ism.  A  thinker  contemporary  with 
him,  but  belonging  to  a  very  different 
school,  has  remark^ed,  “  It  is  indeed  a 
great  question  whether  Atheism  is  not 
as  philosophically  consistent  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  taken 
by  themselves,  as  a  doctrine  of  a  crea¬ 
tive  and  governing  power.”  The  term 
Agnosticism  had  not  been  invented 
when  these  words  were  spoken  by  John 
Henry  Newman  before  the  Univeisity 
of  Oxford  fifty-seven  years  ago.  The 
term  appears  to  me  to  meet  a  distinct 
want.  Littre  defines  an  Atheist  as  one 
who  does  not  believe  in  God.  But  the 
tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  nar¬ 
row  the  meaning  of  the  word  ;  to  con¬ 
fine  it  to  those  who  expressly  deny  the 
Theistic  conception.  The  word  Ag¬ 
nosticism  has  been  coined  to  describe 
the  mental  attitude  of  doubt,  suspen¬ 
sion  of  judgment,  nescience  regarding 
that  conception.  It  applies  more  cor¬ 
rectly  than  the  word  Atheism  to  a 
class,  considerable  not  only  from  their 
numbers,  but  for  their  intellectual  en¬ 
dowments  and  their  virtues.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  Tennyson  that  to  shut  us  up 
in  physical  science,  to  confine  our 
knowledge  to  matter  and  force,  and 
ascertained  sequences  and  co-ordina¬ 
tions  of  phenomena,  is  to  doom  us  to 
Agnosticism.  You  remember  the 
verses  in  which  he  has  told  us  this. 
Familiar  as  they  are,  I  shall  venture 
to  quote  them.  For  they  are  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  they  are  familiar.  Custom  can¬ 
not  stale  them. 

“  That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless, 

Our  dearest  faith,  our  ghastliest  doubt, 
He,  They,  All,  One,  within,  without. 

The  Power  in  darkness,  whom  we  guess. 

*  ‘  I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun. 

Or  eagle’s  wing,  or  insect's  eye. 

Or  in  the  questions  men  may  try, 

The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun. 


“  If  e'er  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep, 

I  heard  a  voice  ‘  Believe  no  more,’ 

And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
Which  tumbled  in  the  godless  deep, 

“  A  voice  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason’s  colder  part. 

And  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Rise  up  and  answer,  *  I  have  felt.’  ” 

You  see  he  appeals  to  the  laws  of 
man’s  spiritual  nature  for  light  upon 
this  momentous  question  ;  those  first 
great  spiritual  laws  the  denial  of  which 
is  the  essence  of  Agnosticism.  Tenny¬ 
son  discerned  with  Spinoza  that  the 
primordial  law  of  being  is  being  ;  that 
the  fundamental  want  of  man  is  to 
prove,  affirm,  augment,  his  own  life. 

“  'Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant. 

Oh  life,  not  death  for  which  we  pant ; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want.” 

Man  lives  under  the  law  of  progress 
which  is  the  striving  after  perfection, 
and  of  which  the  highest  expression  is 
the  quest  of  the  All  Perfect.  Hence 
those  “  aethereal  hopes,”  as  Words¬ 
worth  speaks,  which  are  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  us  ;  “  those  mighty  hopes  which 
make  us  men,”  Tennyson  calls  them, 
in  words  which  seem  to  me  true  to  the 
letter.  The  intellect,  as  Plato  teaches, 
testifies  that  the  ideas  of  truth,  good¬ 
ness,  beauty,  justice,  belong  to  an  or¬ 
der  of  absolute  principles,  anterior  and 
superior  to  man,  and  is  compelled  by 
an  architectonic  law  of  its  own  being, 
to  refer  the  complete  realization  of 
those  principles  to  the  Ultimate  Reali¬ 
ty,  which  it  therefore  contemplates  as 
To  ’Epufievov,  the  Altogether  Lovely, 
the  Object  of  all  desire.  Toward  that 
Supreme  Object,  human  nature  tends  ; 
necessarily  tends  by  virtue  of  a  law 
written  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the 
heart.  Despite  the  limitations  of  his 
being,  man  tends  toward  the  Infinite, 
because  the  Infinite  is  in  him.  The 
desire  of  the  Infinite  is,  I  say,  a  law 
under  which  he  is  born.  He  may  re¬ 
sist,  he  may  violate  that  law,  as  he 
may  resist,  and  may  violate  any  other 
law  of  his  being  ;  for  the  eternal  hands 
that  made  and  fashioned  him,  while — 

"  .  .  .  .  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 

Left  free  the  human  will.” 

This  is  his  princely  and  perilous  pre¬ 
rogative,  the  very  essence  of  his  per- 
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sonality,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  “  man 
and  master  of  his  fate  this  is — 

“  .  .  .  .  that  main  miracle  that  thou  art 
thou  ; 

With  power  on  thine  own  act,  and  on  the 
world.” 

But  the  law,  whether  obeyed  or  dis¬ 
obeyed,  remains — witnessing  to  the 
Sovereign  Good,  the  Everlasting  Right¬ 
eousness,  the  Supreme  Object  of  Ra¬ 
tional  iJesire  which  is  the  True  End 
of  man.  Through  “  a  dust  of  systems 
and  of  creeds,”  this  vision  of  this  In¬ 
effable  Reality  shone  out  for  Tennyson 
undimined  ;  the  light  of  life  to  him, 
without  which  it  were  better — 

”  to  drop  headlong  in  the  jaws 

Of  vacant  darkness,  and  to  cease.” 

Such  was  Tennyson’s  Theism.  Rut  it 
is  on  this  great  spiritual  law  of  prog¬ 
ress  that  his  etliical  creed  also  rested. 
The  surest  law  of  man’s  nature  we 
must  account  it,  according  to  that  say¬ 
ing  of  Plato,  “  I  find  nothing  more 
certain  than  this — that  I  must  be  as 
good  and  noble  as  I  can.”  ”  Must." 
Necessity  is  laid  upon  us.  This  is  that 
law  of  which  Butler  speaks  :  “  The 
law  of  virtue  that  we  are  born  under.” 
Tennyson  has  formulated  it  in  his  own 
way  as  being  to — 

‘‘ .  .  .  .  move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die.” 

1  find  Tennyson  peculiarly  and  com¬ 
pletely  English  in  his  cast  of  thought. 
He  is  distinguished,  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  by  what  I  regard  as  the  domi¬ 
nant  English  characteristic — reverence 
for  duty  as  the  supreme  law  of  life  : 
the  subordination  of  all  ideals  to  the 
moral  ideal.  You  remember  how  in 
one  of  his  earliest  poems — (Enone — he 
tells  us — 

”  Self -reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control. 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 
power.” 

llow  he  indicates  us  the  rule  of  life — 

”  ....  to  live  by  law, 

Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear  ; 

And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right.” 

The  thought  was  always  with  him. 
But  in  the  Princess,  in  the  Palace  of 
Art,  and  the  Vision  of  Sin,  he  spe¬ 
cially  insists  upon  this  law  of  life  :  a 


law  in  the  proper  sense  transcendental, 
as  transcending  the  limits  of  space  and 
time  :  a  law  of  absolute  universality, 
as  are  all  moral  laws  that  are  strictly 
such — valid  for  all  rational  beings  in 
all  worlds.  Again,  in  the  Idylls  of  the 
King,  this  law  is  the  dominant 
thought.  Arthur,  as  I  remember  a  fa¬ 
mous  German  critic  once  remarked  to 
me,  is  conscience  made  flesh  and  dwell¬ 
ing  among  us.  And  the  primary  pre¬ 
cept  of  the  heroic  monarch  to  his  glori¬ 
ous  fellowship  of  the  Table  Round  is  to 
‘‘  reverence  their  conscience  as  their 
king.”  And,  here  I  would  remark  in 
passing,  how  finely  Tennyson  has  vin¬ 
dicated  that  higher  law  of  the  relations 
of  the  sexes,  wrought  into  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  Christianity,  and  embellished 
by  chivalry,  which  contemporary  Ma¬ 
terialism  burns  to  abrogate.  With 
Tennyson  the  passion  of  sexual  love, 
refined  and  idealized -humanized  in  a 
word — is  a  chief  instrument  of  our 
ethical  life  :  its  office — 

”  .  .  .  .  not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in 
man, 

But  teach  high  thoughts  and  amiable  words. 

And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a 
man.” 

Once  more.  Those  great  ethical 
laws  which  dominate  private  life 
should,  Tennyson  held,  be  the  laws  of 
public  life  also  :  a  truth  much  dimmed 
just  now  in  the  popular  mind  :  nay, 
may  we  not  say,  well-nigh  effaced  from 
it?  I  was  mentioning  to  an  accom¬ 
plished  friend,  a  short  time  ago,  that  I 
had  it  in  intention  to  write  a  book  on 
First  Principles  in  Politics  :  a  sort  of 
sketch  of,  or  introduction  to,  the  laws 
of  human  society.  He  replied,  “  My 
dear  fellow,  there  are  no  first  princi¬ 
ples  in  politics,  there  are  no  laws  of 
human  society,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  of  utility,  of  convention,  of 
self-interest.”  This  is  an  expression 
of  that  lawlessness,  that  loss  of  the 
idea  of  law,  that  I  spoke  of  just  now. 
And  its  last  development  in  the  public 
order  is  the  doctrine  which  substitutes 
the  caprice  of  the  multitude  for  what 
Shakespeare  calls  ”  the  moral  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nations.”  Tennyson 
discerned,  clearly  enough,  that  this 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  and  indefeasi¬ 
ble  authority  of  what  is  called  “  the 
people,”  that  is,  of  the  numerical  ma- 
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jority  of  the  adult  males  of  a  country. 
IS  really  a  doctrine  of  anarchy  ;  that  it 
means  the  triumph  of  the  passions  over 
the  rational  will ;  whereas  the  true 
theory  of  the  stale,  whatever  its  form, 
means  the  triumph  of  the  rational  will 
over  the  passions.  1  cannot  go  into 
this  matter  further  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion  ;  but,  I  may  observe  that,  from 
first  to  last,  Tennyson’s  political  teach¬ 
ing  seems  to  me  perfectly  consistent. 
I  know  of  no  difference  of  principle 
between  Locksley  Hall  and  Locksley 
Hall  Sixty  Years  After.  At  the  end, 
as  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  Ten¬ 
nyson  was  the  loyal  worshipper  of 
Freedom,  which  he  justly  terms — 

“  .  .  .  .  loather  of  the  lawless  crown 
As  of  the  lawless  crowd 

Freedom,  the  very  first  condition  of 
which  is  servitude  to  law.  The  years 
as  they  went  by  stripped  him  of  many 
of  his  illusions.  But  they  strength¬ 
ened  his  grasp  upon  his  principles. 

This  then,  was,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  Mission  of  Tennyson  :  to  bring 
home  to  us  the  supremacy  and  univer¬ 
sality  of  law.  The  exaltation  of  the 
materialist  and  positive  element  in  life, 
the  depreciation  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  element,  is  the  special  danger  of 
our  age  :  a  danger  arising  out  of  its 
special  greatness.  There  is  one  and 
only  one  antidote  to  this  danger,  the 
apprehension  of  law  issuing  from  the 
nature  of  things  which  is  rational  ;  the 
first  fact  in  the  universe,  though  in¬ 
visible,  impalpable,  imponderable  : 
most  real,  indeed,  because  most  spir- 
tual .  It  seems  to  me  that  Tennyson 
has  given  us  the  groundwork  of  a 
philosophy  of  life  which  will  never  be 
overthrown,  because  it  is  based  upon 
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this  eternal  adamant.  And  his  stately 
verse  is  a  fitting  vehicle  for  his  august 
message.  The  dignity  of  his  diction 
corresponds  with  the  dignity  of  his 
doctrine.  He  possesses,  in  ample 
measure,  that  charm  to  quell  the  com¬ 
monplace  which  we  find  in  the  great 
classics,  and  notably  in  the  foremost 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome.  His  po¬ 
etry  is  a  perpetual  Sursum  Corda — 
ever  elevating  our  thoughts  to  what  is 
noble  and  pure,  and  to  the  Eternal 
Source  of  all  nobleness  and  all  purity. 
He  has  told  us  in  lines  unsurpassed,  as 
Taine  thought,  by  any  writer  since 
Goethe  for  calm  and  majesty,  how 
“  The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place 
to  the  new.”  Yes  :  the  old  order 
changeth.  We  live  amid  ‘‘  a  dust  of 
systems  and  of  creeds.”  Much  has 
gone  during  the  last  hundred  years 
that  men  once  thought  durable  as  the 
world  itself.  Much  more  is  going. 
What  is  the  prospect?  To  Tennyson 
one  thing  at  all  events  was  clear  :  that 
neither  worthy  life  for  the  individual, 
nor  social  health  for  the  body  politic, 
is  possible,  unless  we  live  by  something 
higher  than  ascertained  sequences  and 
co-ordinations  of  phenomena  ;  unless 
we  appeal  to  some  holier  spring  of  ac¬ 
tion  than  the  desire  of  a  remembered 
pleasure.  ”  This  ever-changing  world 
of  changeless  law,”  he  sings  in  one  of 
his  poems.  Amid  the  constant  flux  of 
all  things,  the  law  of  the  universe  does 
not  change.  It  is  necessary,  immuta¬ 
ble,  absolute,  and  eternal.  Nor  does 
the  power  of  man’s  will  change  : 

“  ....  a  power  to  make 
This  ever-changing  world  of  circumstance, 

In  changing,  chime  with  never-changing  law.” 

— Fortnightly  Revieio. 
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BY  FREDERICK  DIXON. 


If  a  history  of  the  defeats  of  Britain 
in  war  should  ever  come  to  be  written, 
it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  inspirit¬ 
ing,  and  by  no  means  the  least  glori¬ 
ous,  of  the  fighting  records  of  the  na¬ 
tions.  Well-nigh  incredible  as  has 
been  the  success  of  that  diminutive 


army  the  roll  of  whose  drums  has  been 
heard,  at  one  time  or  another,  not 
merely  by  the  pikemen  of  Parma,  the 
grenadiers  of  Napoleon,  and  the  cos- 
sacks  of  the  Tzar,  but  by  the  red¬ 
skinned  scalp-hunters  in  the  forests  of 
the  New  World  and  the  yellowmen 
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who  steer  the  junks  down  the  rivers  of 
the  Land  of  Flowers,  by  the  hardy 
mountaineers  who  dwell  amid  the 
Himalayan  snows  and  the  puny  sepoys 
of  the  Coromandel  coast,  by  the  Arabs 
who  have  unfolded  their  tents  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  Empire  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs  and  the  tribes  whose  kraals  are 
built  southward  from  the  Zambesi 
river,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it 
had  never  encountered  failure.  Wheth¬ 
er,  however,  in  the  exultation  of  vic¬ 
tory  or  the  desperation  of  defeat,  Eng 
lishmen  have  known  how  to  face  their 
foes  with  that  shout  of  stern  defiance 
which,  when  he  heard  it  for  the  fiist 
time,  amid  the  sand-dunes  round  Dun¬ 
kirk,  drew  from  Turenne  himself  an 
expression  of  amazed  delight  on  learn¬ 
ing  “  that  it  was  ever  the  fashion  of 
Cromwell’s  pikernen  to  rejoice  greatly 
when  they  beheld  the  enemy.” 

It  would  probably  be  impossible  to 
find  a  period  from  which  to  illustrate 
more  forcibly  this  spirit  of  intrepidity 
in  the  face  of  disaster,  of  which  Napo- 
le  n  was  thinking  when  he  declared 
that  British  infantry  never  knew  when 
they  were  beaten,  than  that  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  blockade  of  Portobello 
and  ending  with  the  surrender  of  Mae- 
stricht.  Into  that  miserable  decade 
the  Government  contrived  to  pack  a 
succession  of  failures  and  humiliations 
almost  unequalled  in  our  history.  It 
is  perfectly  just  to  say  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  country  never  displayed 
gi eater  spirit.  The  policy  which 
launched  Vernon  against  the  Spanish 
Main  with  a  squadron  of  six  ships, 
which  kept  Norris  tacking  aimlessly 
across  “  the  Bay,”  and  suffered  the  in- 
competeucy  of  such  officers  as  Lee, 
Mitchel  and  Sinclair,  was  that  of  a 
Ministry  incapable  of  the  exercise  of 
its  own  functions.  Even  when  it  was 
determined  to  prosecute  the  war  in 
Flanders  with  vigor,  the  command  of 
an  army,  the  superior  of  which  Wel¬ 
lington  himself  never  controlled,  was 
bestowed  in  turn  on  a  senile  pedant 
who  could  not  bo  induced  to  fight  by 
any  one,  and  an  irascible  boy  who 
could  not  be  restrained  from  fighting 
with  every  one. 

In  order  to  understand  what  this 
meant,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
the  seven  years  of  humiliation  under 
New  Series. — Vol.  LXV.,  No.  5. 


Carteret  and  Harrington  with  the  four 
years  of  conquest  under  Pitt.  The 
“  Great  Commoner”  had  no  extraneous 
advantage  over  his  predecessors.  The 
country  was  not  richer,  its  soldieis 
more  gallant,  nor  its  enemies  less  for¬ 
midable  than  ten  years  before.  On 
the  contrary,  while  our  trade  had  been 
crippled,  and  our  arms  eclipsed,  owing 
to  the  folly  of  our  rulers,  the  genius  of 
Saxe,  of  Dupleix,  and  of  Montcalm 
had  threatened  to  make  paramount  the 
influence  of  France,  not  in  Europe 
alone,  but  amid  the  wigwams  on  the 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  pal¬ 
aces  of  Delhi  and  Moorshedabad.  It 
was  Pitt  who  rescued  England  from 
the  grip  of  the  partisan-politician,  and 
put  new  heart  into  our  soldiers  and 
merchants.  “  Be  one  people,”  he 
cried  to  the  factions,  “forget  every¬ 
thing  but  the  public,”  and  the  whole 
country  responded  to  his  call.  “  No 
man,”  said  a  soldier  of  the  time, 
“ever  entered  Mr.  Pitt’s  closet  who 
did  not  feel  himself  braver  when  he 
came  out and  when  he  died  the 
citizens  of  London  wrote  upon  his 
monument  in  Guildhall,  that  under 
him  commerce  had  been  “  united  with 
and  made  to  flourish  by  war.”  To 
Pitt  it  fell  to  prove  that  Englishmen 
had  only  to  be  properly  led  to  make 
conquest  more  important  and  enduring 
than  any  they  had  yet  achieved.  The 
greatest  War  Minister  this  country 
has  ever  seen,  the  man  who  massed 
the  tartan  with  the  scarlet  beneath  the 
Union  Jack,  he  never  dreamed  of 
seeking  his  generals  amid  the  ranks  of 
those  whose  only  title  to  command  lay 
in  the  fact  that  they  had  given  them¬ 
selves  the  trouble  to  be  born ,  Hawke 
and  Boscawen  were  his  admirals  ;  Am¬ 
herst,  Wolfe  and  Eyre  Goote  simple 
colonels  of  infantry,  when  he  chose 
them  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
magnificent  empire  which  rolls  from 
the  cod  banks  of  Newfoundland  to  the 
cornfields  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
from  the  teak  forests  along  the  Irra¬ 
waddy  to  the  wharves  of  Bombay. 

It  was  in  1758  that  Pitt  and  his  cap¬ 
tains  first  got  to  work,  and  in  that 
year,  while  Cumberland  was  making 
Ids  last  abortive  campaign  at  the  head 
of  the  King’s  Hanoverian  troops,  the 
English  flag  was  once  more  being  car- 
40 
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ried  in  victory  across  the  globe.  Os¬ 
borne  crushed  one  French  squadron 
off  Carthagena,  and  Hawke  another  in 
the  Basque  Roads,  Louisburg  fell,  and 
Amherst  and  Boscawen  planted  them¬ 
selves  at  Cape  Breton  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  year  1759  was, 
however,  the  annus  mirabilis  of  the 
war.  In  February  Lally  was  driven 
back  from  the  walls  of  Madras  ;  in 
April  Guadaloupe  was  added  to  our 
West  Indian  possessions  ;  before  the 
close  of  July  Amherst  had  occupied 
Ticonderoga  and  Niagara,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  southern  frontier  of  Canada  was 
in  his  hands  ;  the  1st  of  August  wit¬ 
nessed  the  defeat  of  Contades  at  .Min- 
den,  the  18lh  the  victory  of  Boscawen 
off  Lagos  ;  one  morning  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  September  Wolfe  lay  dying  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham  while  the  French¬ 
men  ran  ;  finally,  in  the  gathering 
tempest  of  a  November  afternoon 
Hawke  destroyed  Conflans’  fleet  amid 
the  shoals  and  reefs  of  Quiberon  Bay. 
In  the  succeeding  January  Coote 
wrecked  the  French  dominion  in  India 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  Wandewash, 
and  with  the  capture  of  Pondicherry, 
the  Union  Jack  waved  in  undisputed 
supremacy  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  to  Cape  Comorin.  Little  won¬ 
der  that  Horace  Walpole  laughingly 
wrote,  “  We  are  forced  to  ask  every 
morning  what  victory  there  is  for  fear 
of  missing  one.” 

It  is  only  just  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  all  this  for  a  reason  which  is  in 
danger  of  being  forgotten.  In  those 
days  short  service  was  as  yet  undreamed 
of  :  the  soldier  who  joined  the  colors 
remained  with  them  so  long  as  his 
physical  capacity  was  equal  to  his  du¬ 
ties,  and  in  consequence  Pitt’s  suc¬ 
cesses  were  to  a  great  extent  gained  by 
the  very  men  whom  Cumberland  and 
his  contemporaries  had  accustomed  to 
defeat.  The  48th,  which  climbed  the 
rocks  at  Quebec  behind  Wolfe,  had 
suffered  heavily  on  the  day  Saxe  drove 
the  Allies  out  of  the  villages  round 
Val.  Many  of  the  battalions  which 
sprang  over  the  gunnels  of  Boscawen’s 
boats  into  the  surf,  when  Amherst 
threw  his  army  on  the  beach  by  Louis¬ 
burg,  had  shared  the  failures  of  the 
earlier  campaigns  ;  while  no  less  than 
five  of  the  six  regiments  which  won 


Minden  for  Ferdinand,  and  wrung 
from  Contades  the  bitter  admission, 
“I  have  seen  what  I  never  thought 
possible,  a  single  line  of  infantry  break 
through  three  of  cavalry,  and  tumble 
them  to  ruin,”  had  been  disciplined  in 
the  same  n-ursery  of  valor.  Thackeray 
has  paid  his  tribute  to  the  regiment 
which  distinguished  itself  the  most  on 
this  glorious  day,  in  “  The  Viigin- 
ians.”  “  Kingsley’s,”  he  makes 
George  Warrington  write  to  his  broth¬ 
er,  ”  are  coming  back  as  covered  with 
laurels  as  Jack-a-Green  on  May-day.” 
Now  we  call  Kingsley’s  ‘‘  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  Fusiliers,”  but  by  whatever  name 
we  know  it,  the  men  who  plucked  the 
roses  in  the  flower  gardens  of  Minden, 
as  they  strode  forward  to  hurl  back 
Contades’  squadrons,  fought  not  one 
whit  more  splendidly  than  when  as 
”  Bligh’s”  they  staggered  back  from 
Fontenoy,  unsuccessful  but  unbroken 
and  undisgraced.  The  whole  differ¬ 
ence  lay  in  this,  that  the  generals  of 
Pitt  handled  their  troops  like  generals 
and  not  like  prize-fighters. 

Yet  there  never  was  a  time  during 
all  these  years  when  it  seemed  more 
possible  for  a  capable  Minister  to  have 
struck  a  crushing  blow  at  the  power  of 
France  than  in  1747.  The  Dutch,  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  alarmed  at  the  com 
])leteness  of  Saxe’s  conquest  of  the’ 
Austrian  Netherlands,  had  seen,  with 
consternation,  the  appearance  of  the 
white  flag  before  the  fortresses  of  Zea 
land,  albeit  accompanied  by  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  incursion  was  an  entirely 
defensive  precaution,  and  that,  on  the 
declaration  of  peace,  all  conquered 
provinces  would  be  evacuated,  and  had 
manifested  their  incredulity  by  a  sud¬ 
den  revolution,  which  had  made  an 
end  of  the  States  General,  and  elected 
the  Prince  of  Orange  Stadlholder,  with 
full  power  to  vigorously  prosecute  the 
war.  All  along  the  Rhine,  from  the 
northern  Leine,  and  from  the  Danube 
in  the  south,  tliere  rose  mutterings  of 
the  gathering  storm.  The  Hanove¬ 
rians  were  already  under  arms  ;  the 
Electors  of  Cologne,  of  Mentz,  and  of 
Bavaria  were  collecting  their  troops 
and  their  subsidies.  That  august 
crimp,  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  had  pock¬ 
eted  some  jCI  60,000  of  blood-money 
with  his  usual  alacrity,  and  six  thou- 
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sand  of  his  unfortunate  subjects  were 
on  the  march  for  Brabant ;  one  Aus¬ 
trian  army,  under  Bathyani,  had  its 
headquarters  at  Venloo  ;  another,  un¬ 
der  the  Irishman  Browne,  was  in  Lom¬ 
bardy  ;  even  Powers  so  remote  as  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Sardinia  had  been  induced,  for 
a  consideration,  to  lend  a  hand.  For 
a  trifling  £300,000  the  king  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  taken  the  fleld  at  the  head  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  while  old  Peter 
Lacy,  who  had  been  born  in  county 
Limerick,  and  had  fought  over  nearly 
every  yard  of  Europe,  was  preparing 
to  lead  thirty-six  thousand  Muscovites 
and  Cossacks,  who,  in  the  grim  phrase 
of  his  nephew  Lally,  had  at  least 
“  arms  with  which  to  plunder,  and 
logs  on  which  to  run  away,”  to  the 
Rhine,  they  having  been  leased  by  the 
Tzarina  at  the  moderate  figure  of  £4  a 
head  for  the  campaign. 

The  soul,  the  right  arm,  and  of 
course  the  pocket  of  this  imposing  pa¬ 
per  coalition  was  Great  Britain.  With 
more  enthusiasm  than  intelligence 
Parliament  had  constituted  itself  the 
paymaster  of  all  these  armaments  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  Dutch. 
The  millions  thus  squandered  might, 
if  the  country  was  determined  on  fight¬ 
ing,  have  been  employed,  with  consid¬ 
erably  greater  advantage,  nearer  home  : 
in  equipping  fleets  such  as  Pitt  was 
soon  to  send  out  from  our  ports,  or  in 
raising,  as  he  did,  fiesh  regimenrts 
amid  the  clans  of  Scotland  and  the 
peasantry  of  England.  Half  a  dozen 
battalions  of  the  stamp  of  Kingsley’s 
would  have  been  a  source  of  greater 
power  to  us  than  those  thousands  of 
Austrians  and  Italians  who  passed  the 
summer  marching  about  Piedmont  in 
the  rains,  or  those  hordes  of  Russians 
who  never  reached  the  seat  of  war  at 
all.  It  took,  however,  quite  a  number 
of  Fontenoys  and  Vais,  of  treaties  of 
Aix  and  conventions  of  Closter- Seven, 
to  convince  our  rulers  of  the  fact  that, 
as  King  Louis  tersely  put  it,  we  were 
doing  not  only  “  all  the  paying  but  all 
the  fighting  in  short,  until  those 
June  days  in  ‘57  when,  amid  “  a  rain 
of  gold  boxes,”  the  King  of  England 
capitulated  to  the  “  Great  Commoner.” 

The  month  of  January,  1747,  was  a 
terrible  one  on  the  Continent.  The 
snow  lay  deep  throughout  the  Rhine 


provinces,  which  were  swept  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  furious  storms.  In  spite  of 
the  season  the  Allies  were  already  un¬ 
der  arms.  From  the  Danube  to  the 
North  Sea  the  villagers  saw  with  dis¬ 
may  the  dark  lines  of  the  columns 
winding  across  the  white  landscape, 
eating  the  whole  land  in  their  passage. 
Battalion  after  battalion,  clad  in  the 
blue  and  green  uniforms  of  Hanover 
and  Hesse,  red-coated  Englishmen 
from  the  transports  at  Helvoetsluys, 
and  Dutchmen  in  the  white  and  orange 
of  the  States,  Teutons  from  the  valleys 
of  Bavaria  and  Slavonian  militiamen 
from  Croatia,  the  white  tunics  of  the 
Imperialists  of  Vienna,  the  sheepskins 
of  the  Hungarian  hussars,  and,  most 
terrible  of  all,  the  Pandours  of  the 
Save,  with  their  matted  hair,  their 
Turkish  trousers,  and  their  sashes 
stuck  full  of  pistols  and  knives,  which 
they  were  just  as  willing  to  use  on  the 
peasant  as  on  his  gout. 

Over  in  England  equal  efforts  were 
being  made  to  reinforce  the  troops 
which  had  wintered  in  the  States  after 
the  last  campaign.  Regiments  which 
had  fought  at  Culloden  were  hurried 
south,  and  every  battalion  which  could 
be  spared  from  the  home  establishment 
was  marched  down  to  the  east  coast  to 
be  shipped  for  the  Continent,  until 
the  innkeepers  swore  they  were  being 
ruined  by  incessant  billeting. 

Late  in  the  month  Cumberland  left 
St.  James’  and  posted  down  to  Har¬ 
wich  to  embark  on  Fubb’s  yacht.  On 
the  2d  of  February  he  reached  the 
Hague,  and  at  once  assumed  command 
of  the  army.  Although  only  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  the  Prince  had  al¬ 
ready  reached  the  zenith  of  his  career, 
for  he  had,  in  the  preceding  April, 
gained  the  only  success  he  was  ever 
destined  to,  on  the  day  he  defeated 
the  clans  in  the  heather  on  Culloden. 
His  bluff  manners  and  his  unquestion¬ 
able  courage  made  him,  however,  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  troops,  who  were  well 
aware  that  if  he  commanded  them  like 
a  grenadier,  he  at  least  foueht  with 
them  like  a  grenadier  :  he  had,  indeed, 
fully  substantiated  a  claim  to  the  title 
by  which  Tour  d’Auvergne  was  known 
to  the  soldiers  of  France.  The  army 
at  the  head  of  which  he  now  found 
himself  was  the  most  powerful  ever 
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placed  under  his  orders.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-six  thousand  men  were  en¬ 
camped  between  the  islands  of  Zealand 
and  the  Maas.  Eighteen  thousand 
Hanoverians  and  six  thousand  Hes¬ 
sians  lay  with  eight  thousand  English 
round  Tilberg,  where  the  Duke  had 
fixed  his  headquarters.  Eleven  miles  to 
the  northwest  Waldeck  was  mustering 
at  Breda  the  forty  thousand  Dutchmen 
the  States  had  undertaken  to  put  into 
the  field.  Two  years  had  elapsed  since 
lie  and  Cumberland  had  soldiered  to¬ 
gether  in  Flanders,  during  which  time 
lie  had  taken  part  in  the  campaign  of 
Koucoux  ;  but  that  experience  had  left 
him  no  more  equal  to  the  position  he 
occupied  than  on  the  day  his  impetu¬ 
osity  had  combined  with  that  of  Cum¬ 
berland  to  overrule  the  caution  of 
Koonigseck  and  bring  about  the  defeat 
at  Fontenoy.  By  far  the  most  able  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Allies  was  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Bathyani.  Without  any  claim  to 
be  considered  a  great  general,  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  capable  officer. 
He  had  fought  up  and  down  Europe 
for  years,  with  more  or  less  success, 
against  such  men  as  Conti,  and  Secken- 
dorf,  and  Ziethen,  and  even  the  great 
Frederick  himself,  and  had,  in  the 
Fontenoy  year,  bundled  the  French 
and  Palatines  out  of  Bavaria  in  a  quite 
admirable  way.  He  was  now  at  Ven- 
loo  in  command  of  the  fifty  thousand 
men  of  the  Austrian  contingent. 

It  was  one  thing  to  have  got  this 
vast  force  into  the  field  by  the  middle 
of  February,  but  it  was  quite  another 
thing  to  maintain  it  there.  No  maga¬ 
zines  had  been  established,  and  the 
commissariat  arrangements  were  of  the 
most  primitive  order.  For  six  weeks, 
while  their  leaders  squabbled  as  to  who 
was  responsible  for  this  negligence, 
the  troops  were  exposed,  inactive,  with¬ 
out  proper  food  or  shelter,  to  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  Brabant  winter.  All 
this  time  the  French  lay  snugly  in  can¬ 
tonments  between  Antwerp  and  Brus¬ 
sels,  Saxe  scoffingly  remarking  that, 
“  when  the  allied  army  should  be  weak¬ 
ened  by  sickness  and  mortality,  he 
would  convince  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  that  the  first  duty  of  a  general 
was  to  provide  for  the  health  and  pres¬ 
ervation  of  his  troops.” 

Saxe  was,  at  this  moment,  approach¬ 


ing  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  popu¬ 
larity.  In  three  successive  campaigns, 
conducted  without  a  single  reverse,  he 
had  conquered  the  whole  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Netherlands,  and  his  admireis 
looked  forward  to  a  time  when  he 
should  have  carried  the  French  coast 
in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  So  great 
was  his  favor  at  Court  that  the  King 
had  just  invented  for  him  the  office  of 
marechal  de  camp  general,  so  as  to 
give  him  the  right  to  command  those 
strategists  by  the  grace  of  God  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  ordered  his 
portrait  to  be  hung  in  the  Louvre, 
over  a  scroll  which  declared  : 

“  In  Fabius,  Borne  a  warrior  statesman  found  ; 

And  Hannibal  with  glory  Carthage  crown’d  : 

France  in  her  Baxon  sees,  with  proud  de- 
light. 

The  Roman  head  and  Punic  arm  unite.’  ’ 

A  prince  who  could  see  a  financier 
in  the  Abbe  Terray,  the  genius  who  in 
a  moment  of  inspiration  proposed  to 
make  Franco  solvent  by  reducing  the 
franc  to  sixpence,  so  that  the  wits  in 
the  crush  at  the  theatres  cried  out  : 
“  Where  is  the  Abbe  Terray,  that  he 
may  reduce  us  to  two-thirds?”  may 
well  be  excused  for  having  seen  a  states¬ 
man  in  Saxe.  The  marshal,  however, 
took  a  more  moderate  view  of  his  own 
powers,  and  at  th  banquet  given  to 
celebrate  his  appointment,  contented 
himself  by  replying  to  the  King’s  toast, 
”  That  his  only  wish  was  to  deserve  as 
well  as  Monsieur  Turenne,  and  to  die 
in  the  same  manner,  covered  with  hon¬ 
or  in  the  field.” 

These,  as  Captain  Flnellen  says,  be 
‘‘  prave  ’ords,”  but  all  the  same  one 
cannot  divest  one’s  self  of  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  Saxe  was  in  no  particular 
hurry  to  get  the  dying  business  over 
either  in  bed  or  out  of  it.  War,  to 
men  of  his  temperament  and  po.sition, 
was  at  once  the  most  enjoyable  and 
lucrative  of  pursuits.  Richelieu  out  of 
the  profits  of  a  solitary  campaign  con¬ 
trived  to  pay  off  £50,000  of  debt,  and 
to  build  that  Parisian  pleasure-house 
known  to  this  very  day  by  the  nick¬ 
name,  “  Pavilion  de  Hanovre,”  felic¬ 
itously  given  it  by  the  mob.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  pretend  that  Saxe  con¬ 
ducted  his  campaigns  at  all  on  the  lines 
of  Richelieu,  but  he  knew  extremely 
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well  how  to  rear  honor  in  a  feather¬ 
bed,  and  make  glory  square  with  its 
rewards.  To  make  tedious  marches 
in  a  luxurious  carriage,  with  the  sad¬ 
dle  for  a  change  when  he  grew  restive  ; 
to  find  his  pavilion  ready  pitched  on 
the  camping  ground,  and  his  ladies 
and  lackeys  ready  to  receive  him  ;  to 
spend  the  evening  witnessing  a  comedy 
by  Moliere  or  a  farce  by  Scarron  ;  to 
pass  from  the  theatre  to  a  supper-table 
blazing  with  tapers  and  silver  plate, 
and  laden  with  the  finest  wines  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  cookery  of  a  Parisian 
chef ;  and  to  retire  to  rest  amid  all  the 
comforts  of  his  chateau  on  the  Loire, 
was  to  find  war  a  very  ditferent  mis¬ 
tress  from  that  of  the  soldiers  who 
tramped  all  day  through  the  mud  and 
rain,  to  munch  a  black  loaf  by  the 
camp  fire,  and  sleep  on  the  sodden 
earth  beneath  the  stars,  as  ditferent  as 
was  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  from  a  sut¬ 
ler.  Even  the  hour  when  the  screams 
of  agony  and  auger  j)ierced  from  out 
the  storm  of  battle,  and  the  white  flag 
loomed  like  a  blackened  rag  through 
the  cannon  smoke,  was  to  a  man,  de¬ 
void  alike  of  pity  or  of  fear,  hurling 
his  squadrons  and  battalions  like  pawns 
across  the  checkers  of  blood  and  clay, 
in  all  the  confidence  of  mastery,  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  intoxicating  passion. 

On  the  present  occasion  Saxe  was  in 
no  particular  hurry  to  accept  Cumber¬ 
land’s  challenge- -partially  because  the 
conduct  of  military  ojreratlons  in  win¬ 
ter  was  not  war  as  be  conceived  it,  and 
partially  because  his  plan  of  campaign 
had  not  yet  been  sanctioned.  Despite 
Louis’  tribute  to  his  statesmanship,  he 
regarded  the  decision  about  to  be  made 
purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  sol¬ 
dier.  To  him  the  conquest  of  Holland 
was  the  natural  corollary  to  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Austrian  I^etherlands. 
There  were,  however,  among  the  Min¬ 
isters  in  Paris,  men  who  regarded  the 
matter  from  a  broader  standpoint,  who 
were  opposed  to  Saxe’s  theories  because 
they  feared  the  attempt  to  put  them 
into  practice  would  bring  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Powers  into  line — because,  in 
short,  they  had  no  desire  to  see  Cum¬ 
berland’s  redcoats  commanded  by  the 
King  of  Prussia.  When  at  last  March 
began  to  close  in,  the  marshal  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  was  time  to  force  their 


hands.  He  despatched  an  agent  to 
Paris  to  press  his  wishes  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  A  great  council  was  held  at 
Versailles.  Saxe’s  proposal  was  vigor¬ 
ously  supported  by  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Ministers,  Cardinal  Tecin,  and 
as  vigorously  combated  by  St.  Floren¬ 
tine  and  Maurepas.  Where,  however, 
his  favorite  was  concerned,  the  King’s 
mind  was  already  made  up.  Leave 
was  given  to  advance. 

It  was  April.  The  snow  had  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  ground,  and  the  peas¬ 
ants  were  busy  in  the  fields,  when  Saxe 
drew  out  his  army  across  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  land  which  has  with  such  jus¬ 
tice  been  named  the  cockpit  of  Europe. 
One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men 
were  extended  in  a  rude  semicircle 
reaching  from  Bruges,  through  Ant¬ 
werp  to  Brussels.  They  were  drawn 
from  the  finest  regiments  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  so  that  the  generals  in  the  south 
angrily  comjdained  that  their  com¬ 
mands  were  as  usual  starved  in  order 
that  the  King’s  favorite  marshal  might 
surfeit  himself  with  “  Te  Deums.” 
The  Household  were  there  in  all  their 
magnificence  :  Gardes  de  Camp,  Mous- 
quetaires,  Chevaulegers,  and  Grena¬ 
diers  a  cheval  ;  there  too  were  those 
splendid  regiments  the  Carabiniers, 
the  Cuirassiers,  and  the  Cravattes ; 
among  the  infantry  might  be  seen  the 
blue  coats  of  the  Gardes,  and  the  red 
coats  of  the  Suisses,  and  the  “  jollies” 
of  the  fleet,  intrepid  under  fire  as  our 
own,  the  battalions  des  Vaisseaux  ; 
while  round  the  bridge  at  Valheim  lay 
the  victors  of  Fontenoy  themselves, 
Clare’s  Irishmen.  They  had  suffered 
so  severely  in  that  battle  and  in  the 
Pretender’s  abortive  expedition  that 
they  had  been  unable  to  take  the  field 
in  the  last  campaign,  and  been  regu¬ 
lated  to  garrison  duty  in  Flanders  and 
Artois.  During  that  time,  however, 
MacDonough  and  O’Brien  had  been 
busy  among  the  cabins  along  the  Shan¬ 
non.  The  smugglers  who  ran  the 
claret  and  brandy  on  the  coast  of  Doo- 
lan  took  off  the  migrating  flocks  of 
‘‘ the  Wild  Geese.”  ‘‘The  ranks  are 
now  filled  up,”  Clare  wrote  enthusias¬ 
tically  to  MacDonough,  ‘‘  with  as  fine 
a  body  of  fellows  as  ever  stepped  on  a 
parade.  I  would  not  give  up  the  com¬ 
mand  of  them  for  any  honors  that 
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could  be  conferred  on  me.  It  would 
delight  you  to  hear  another  Irish  shout 
from  the  brigade.” 

One  undoubted  advantage  the  Frencli 
possessed  over  the  Allies.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Swiss  and  the  Irish, 
troops  which  had  fought  so  long  among 
them  as  to  have  acquired  all  the  etiprit 
lie  corps  of  the  native  service,  they 
were  all  men  of  one  race  and  language  ; 
vet  curiously  enough  they  were  largely 
commanded  by  soldiers  of  fortune, 
whose  swords  the  Government  had, 
with  unusual  foresight,  been  careful 
to  secure.  Saxe  himself  was  a  Saxon  ; 
Lowendahl,  his  chief  lieutenant,  a 
Dane  who  had  first  won  notice  in  the 
Russian  service ;  Clare,  who  held 
Rruges,  and  O’Brien  of  Limerick ;  while 
the  Comte  de  Baviere  was  a  son  of  the 
late  Elector  of  Bavaria,  a  principality 
whose  troops  were,  at  the  moment,  en¬ 
camped  under  the  Austrian  eagles  at 
Venloo. 

Toward  the  middle  of  April  Saxe  ap¬ 
peared  suddenly  at  Antwerp.  On  the 
14th,  Cumberland,  who  for  the  last 
six  weeks  had  been  exposing  his  troops 
in  the  open,  was  surpiised  by  the  in¬ 
telligence  that  Lowendahl,  with  twenty- 
seven  thousand  men,  had  entered  Bra¬ 
bant.  Whatever  cowardice  and  in¬ 
capacity  could  achieve  the  Dutch  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  province  smhieved  with 
aplomb.  Perle  and  Sluys,  Leifken- 
shoeck  and  Sas-van  Ghent,  were  sur¬ 
rendered  “  at  the  rate  of  a  cannon  salvo 
each.”  Philippine  threw  open  its 
gates  when  the  relieving  army  was 
within  sound  of  Contades’  guns.  An 
English  brigade,  which  had  been 
pushed  forward  to  cover  Hulst,  after 
defying  every  effort  of  Lowendahl  to 
dislodge  it  from  the  fort  of  San  berg, 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  it  owing  to 
the  determination  of  the  governor  of 
the  town  to  haul  down  his  flag.  With¬ 
in  ten  days  the  entire  country  south  of 
Scheld  had  been  reduced.  Lowendahl 
lay  at  Axel  collecting  a  flotilla  to  con¬ 
vey  his  troops  over  the  sound  to  Zea¬ 
land,  when  he  suddenly  received  orders 
from  Saxe  to  retire  upon  Antwerp. 

Those  ten  days  of  conquest  had 
wrought  a  momentous  change  in  the 
situation.  The  Dutch,  plileginalic 
enough  as  long  as  their  neighbor’s 
provinces  were  being  overrun,  had 
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been  rendered  desperate  by  the  rapid 
conquest  of  their  own.  A  deep  growl 
of  anger  rolled  across  the  country  from 
Friesland  to  the  Scheld.  The  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  exerted 
themselves  to  fan  the  discontent.  The 
yellow  banner  was  exhibited  in  the 
streets,  and  the  crowds  who  gathered 
round  it  were  addressed  by  agitators, 
reminding  them  how  when  the  camp 
fires  of  the  ”  Grand  Monarch”  had 
been  seen  from  the  Stadthouse  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  they  had  been  quenched  by 
the  opening  of  the  dykes,  and  calling 
on  them  to  demand  the  protection  of 
the  descendant  of  the  Prince  whose  ad 
vice  had  saved  them  in  that  crisis. 
The  roar  of  the  mob  became  more 
ominous  every  hour.  It  penetrated  to 
the  chamber  in  the  Stadthouse  at  the 
Hague,  where  the  States  sat  in  council, 
bringing  with  it  the  recollection  of  that 
awful  day  when  the  De  VVitts  had  been 
torn  in  pieces  at  their  gates,  and  the 
recollection  brought  with  it  conviction. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  was  invited  to 
assume  the  oflfice  of  Stadtholder,  and 
an  express  was  hurried  off  to  Swin, 
where  Admiral  Mitchel  lay  at  anchor, 
imploring  him  to  come  to  their  assist¬ 
ance.  Both  requests  were  acceded  to. 
On  the  2:iJd,  the  English  ”  seventy- 
fours”  rolled  down  the  coast  of  Zea¬ 
land,  and  flooded  the  sounds  with  their 
light  craft.  A  week  later  the  Prince 
in  accepting  office  appealed  to  the 
counliy,  in  fiery  harangue,  to  forget  all 
its  ditferences  in  the  presence  of  an 
ambitious  and  perfidious  foe. 

Had  the  Prince  only  possessed  a 
measure  of  the  genius  of  bis  mighty 
ancestors,  Europe  would  probablv  not 
have  had  to  wait  the  coming  of  Pitt  to 
witness  the  humiliation  of  the  ”  Well 
Beloved.”  Unfortunately  he  was  en-' 
dowed  with  little  more  than  their  good 
intentions.  It  was,  however,  by  the 
exercise  of  something  more  than  this 
that  his  indomitable  predecessor  had 
been  enabled  to  hold  the  veterans  of 
the  ‘‘  Great”  Conde  at  bay  till  the  sun 
gave  place  to  the  moon  above  the 
blood-soaked  field  at  Seneff  ;  nor  was 
it  by  pedantry  that  he  had  maintained 
the  complicated  alliances  which  event¬ 
ually  wore  down  the  power  of  the 
Grand  Monarch.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  the  new  Stadtholder  was  neither 
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a  soldier  nor  a  diplomatist.  His  lu¬ 
dicrous  ignorance  of  military  atfairs 
threw  the  active  direction  of  the  war 
iutf'  the  incapable  hands  of  VValdeck, 
while  his  arrogance  soon  embroiled 
him  with  his  irr.  oulsive  cousin,  Cum¬ 
berland.  So  clear-headed  a  politician 
us  Henry  Pelham  readily  recognized 
that  the  only  advantage  that  had  ac¬ 
crued  to  the  Allies  by  the  late  changes 
had  been  the  substitution  of  King 
Stork  for  King  Log.  “Ourtwo  young 
heroes,”  he  wrote,  “agree  but  little. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make 
up  our  present  quarrels  ;  then,  per¬ 
haps,  some  people  may  come  to  their 
senses,  or  some  senses  may  come  to 
them.’’ 

The  revolution  of  April  did,  how¬ 
ever,  affect  the  immediate  conduct  of 
the  war.  The  impossibility  of  invad¬ 
ing  Zealand  under  the  guns  of  Admiral 
Mitchel  caused  Saxe  to  recall  Lowen- 
dahl,  with  a  view  to  hazarding  a  gen¬ 
eral  engagement  when  he  should  have 
obtained  acommandingposition.  Cum¬ 
berland,  he  was  well  aware,  would  be 
the  last  man  in  the  Allies’  army  to  de¬ 
cline  a  battle  on  whatever  terms  it  was 
offered  him.  In  short,  as  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  expressed  it :  “  The  Duke  was  de¬ 
termined  to  fight  at  all  events,  which 
the  French,  who  determined  not  to 
fight  but  at  great  odds,  took  advantage 
of.” 

Toward  the  close  of  the  month  Cum¬ 
berland  gave  the  order  to  concentrate. 
His  contingents  were  at  last  complete. 
That  of  the  English  had  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Guards,  and 
consisted  of  some  twelve  thousand 
men.  Insignificant  as  such  a  force 
might  seem  in  the  midst  of  the  huge 
bodies  of  Pandours  and  Austrians, 
Dutchmen  and  Hanoverians  slowly 
closing  round  Tilberg,  it  was  none  the 
less  the  tenth  legion  of  the  Allies,  and 
numbered  in  its  ranks  regiments  which, 
though  the  British  Army  had  not  yet 
completed  its  centenary,  had  already 
distinguished  themselves  on  either  side 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  beyond  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine.  There  were  the  splen¬ 
did  squadrons  of  the  Inniskillings  and 
the  Greys,  which  having  ridden  to¬ 
gether  during  the  whole  of  the  war, 
were  to  meet  once  more  in  Flanders  on 
the  afternoon  they  stormed  down  from 


the  slope  at  Waterloo  to  wreck  Key’s 
column.  There  too  were  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  old  trained  bands,  the 
Buffs  and  the  3Glh,  the  former  of 
which  had  fought  gallantly  under 
Maurice  of  Nassau  for  the  deliverance 
of  Holland,  while  the  latter  still  wears 
upon  its  caps  the  word  “Firm,”  in 
token  that  the  Hereford  men  knew 
how  to  stand  as  steadily  behind  their 
bayonets  amid  the  whirlwind  of  Soult’s 
cavalry,  as  did  the  mercers  of  Cheap- 
side  behind  their  “  yard  measures”  on 
the  hill  by  Newbury. 

Sieinkirks  had  long  gone  out  of  fash¬ 
ion  on  the  terraces  at  V’’ersailles,  yet 
the  old  soldiers  of  Crawfurd’s  loved  to 
tell  the  recruits  by  the  camp  fires  how 
the  first  “  Borderers”  had  died  round 
Leven,  amid  the  hedgerows  of  Bra¬ 
bant.  on  that  midsummer  morning 
when,  deserted  by  Count  Solmes, 
Mackay  massed  his  five  British  regi¬ 
ments  to  meet  Luxemburg’s  attack, 
with  the  words  “  God’s  will  be  done.” 
In  Lochaber  the  Camerons  still  remem¬ 
bered  with  delight  how  Lochiel  had 
thrown  off  his  shoes  to  head  the  rush 
of  the  green  and  scarlet  tartans  at  Kil- 
liecrankie  ;  but  Pulteney’s  men  remem¬ 
bered  with  equal  pride  that  when,  as 
the  July  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
Grampians,  the  torrent  of  the  clans 
had  poured  like  a  winter’s  flood 
through  the  pass,  they  alone  of  all  the 
Southrons  had  remained  unbroken, 
and  left  the  field  still  a  regiment :  now 
Pulteney’s  is  the  13th  of  the  Line. 
Besides  these  there  were  other  battal¬ 
ions,  like  the  8th,  the  21st,  and  the 
23d,  which  had  fought  under  William 
in  the  Low  Countries,  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  that  intrepid  “  Salamander,” 
Cults,  through  the  palisades  at  Namur, 
and  shared  in  all  the  victories  from 
Blenheim  to  Malplaquet.  Most  of  the 
regiments  had  been  present  at  Dettin- 
gen  and  Fontenoy,  and  all  were  eager 
to  prove  that  Englishmen  were  as  capa¬ 
ble  of  victory  in  despite  of  odds  as 
when  the  sleet  of  arrows  fell  so  thick 
that  it  “  seemed  as  if  it  snowed”  in 
the  meadows  by  the  mill  at  Cressy. 

Unfortunately  the  difference  between 
Edward  and  Cumberland  could  not  be 
measured  by  mere  years  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  under  his  command  officers 
who,  had  they  been  given  a  free  hand, 
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might  have  to  a  great  extent  fulfilled 
the  hopes  of  their  men.  Foremost 
among  these  was  that  splendid  old 
Huguenot  Ligonier,  who  had  seen  fif¬ 
teen  campaigns,  and  was  ready,  as  oc¬ 
casion  offered,  to  give  the  counsel  of  a 
general  or  to  lay  about  him  like  one  of 
his  own  Black  Dragoons.  One  of  the 
Duke’s  aides  was  Jeffrey  Amherst,  a 
future  builder  of  our  Empire  in  Cana¬ 
da  ;  another  was  Lord  Howe,  a  noble¬ 
man  destined  to  a  soldier’s  death  in 
the  forest  about  Ticonderoga,  on  the 
threshold  of  what  promised  to  be  a 
career  of  exceptional  brilliancy.  “  He 
was  a  great  man,”  Wolfe  wrote  of 
him  ;  “  this  country  has  not  produced 
his  like  in  my  time.”  Wolfe  himself 
was  there  too,  acting  as  brigade  major 
to  Mordaunt,  a  veteran  of  twenty-one 
summers,  already  with  five  campaigns 
behind  him,  who  had  fought  at  Det- 
tingen  and  Pontenoy,  at  Falkirk  and 
Culloden  ;  a  gaunt,  white-faced  boy, 
who  had  learned  his  trade  at  the  elbow 
of  Scipio  Dnrome. 

Such  was  the  English  contingent  of 
the  army  with  which  Cumberland  was 
advancing  to  measure  himself  for  the 
second  time  with  Saxe.  His  object 
was  to  penetrate  the  French  lines  east 
of  Antwerp,  and  to  manoeuvre  so  that 
while  threatening  that  town  he  could 
cover  by  a  flank  march  either  of  the 
great  fortresses  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  or 
Maestricht,  on  which  the  enemy  was 
believed  to  have  designs.  To  this  end 
he  entered,  in  the  last  days  of  April, 
the  country  between  the  Great  and  the 
Little  Xethes,  as  they  flow  toward  their 
junction  at  Lier.  The  officer  to  whom 
he  was  immediately  opposed  was  the 
Jacobite  Lord  Clare,  a  man  who,  like 
Ligonier,  had  become  a  solilier  of  for¬ 
tune  for  conscience’  sake.  Descended 
from  Brien  Boro,  the  victor  of  Clon- 
tarf,  Charles  O’Brien  came  of  a  race  of 
soldiers.  One  of  his  uncles,  Berwick, 
had  been  killed  at  Philipsburg  ;  an¬ 
other,  Clare,  had  fallen  at  the  head  of 
the  family  regiment  at  Marsaglia.  His 
father,  the  fifth  viscount,  had  com- 
minded  the  battalion  at  Blenheim,  and 
been  mortally  wounded  in  leading  its 
famous  charge  at  Ramillies.  He  him¬ 
self  had  fought  under  Berwick  in  Spain, 
under  Noailles  on  the  Rhine,  and  un¬ 
der  Segur  in  Bohemia.  He  had  served 
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all  through  the  present  war,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  division  com¬ 
posed  of  eighteen  battalions  and  as 
many  squadrons,  charged  with  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country  between  Antwerp 
and  Malines. 

For  six  weeks  Cumberland  manoeu¬ 
vred  to  turn  the  Irishman’s  position. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  received  in¬ 
formation  which  caused  him  to  retire 
precipitately  between  the  Nethes,  Saxe 
laughingly  declaring  :  “  He  might  al¬ 
most  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  age  for  having  maintained 
100,000  men  in  a  district  in  which  no 
one  else  would  have  dreamed  of  feed¬ 
ing  as  many  rabbits.”  There  was  in¬ 
deed  only  too  much  truth  in  the  sar¬ 
casm,  which  served  to  heighten  the 
contrast  the  men  were  at  all  times 
ready  to  make  between  their  lot  and 
that  of  the  marshals  and  noblemen 
who  carried  their  cooks  and  laundresses 
with  them  into  the  field.  For  weeks 
the  troops  had  marched  and  counter¬ 
marched  incessantly  in  the  presence  of 
an  alert  and  vigorous  enemy.  By  night 
they  had  lain  in  open  bivouack,  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  changes  of  a  Low 
Country  spring.  The  commissariat 
arrangements,  as  Saxe  had  sneered, 
were  quite  inadequate,  and  the  men 
who  fell  out  from  the  ranks  owing  to 
sickness  or  wounds  were  jotted  over 
the  cobble-paved  roads  in  the  empty 
bread  v/agons  following  the  army.  To 
maintain  discipline  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  the  severest  punishments  had  to 
be  resorted  to.  The  triangles  and  the 
gallows  became  as  much  a  feature  of 
every  camping  ground  as  the  stocks  by 
the  lytch  gates  in  the  English  villages. 
One  day  a  man  of  Johnson’s  is  tied  up 
to  receive  a  thousand  lashes  for  the 
“  intention  to  steal  ahorse  the  next, 
the  regiment  is  turned  out  to  witness 
the  execution  of  another  man  for  rob¬ 
bing  a  sutler  ;  while  one  David  Green, 
for  striking  an  officer,  is  condemned 
“to  suffer  death  on  the  first  halting 
day.”  Our  allies,  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  were  far  less  particular.  So  long 
as  his  Pandours  fought  until  they 
dropped,  Tripp  made  no  inquiries  as 
to  what  occurred  along  the  line  of 
march. 

Late  in  May  the  King  and  the  Pom- 
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pad  our  left  Versailles  for  the  front. 
On  the  2d  of  June  they  entered  Brus¬ 
sels  in  state.  This  was  the  moment 
for  which  Saxe  had  waited.  He  was 
far  too  good  a  courtier  to  dream  of 
fighting  the  decisive  battle  until  Ilis 
Majesty  had  taken  command  of  his 
army.  It  was  his  business  to  provide 
a  triumph  which  would  enable  Louis 
to  enter  Paris  amid  the  plaudits  of 
the  populace.  Hitherto  he  had  been 
merely  amusing  Cumberland.  He 
now  assumed  the  offensive  in  earnest. 
The  order  was  given  for  the  army  to 
concentrate  on  Louvain. 

It  was  this  last  news  that  had  caused 
Cumberland  to  retire  within  the  Nethes 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  eventuality. 
He  was  not  left  long  in  suspense.  Late 
on  the  27ih  an  express  reached  the 
camp  with  the  intelligence  that  Saxe 
had  turned  south,  and  established  him¬ 
self  across  the  field  of  Kamillies.  It 
was  evident  that  his  object  was  Mae- 
stricht,  and  that  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  By  midnight  the  army  was 
in  full  march  for  Zonork.  Three  days 
later,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  they 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  outskirts  of 
Hasselt. 

Rapid  as  had  been  Cumberland’s 
movements,  Saxe  had  been  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  them.  From  the  moment 
the  Duke  had  first  retired  from  before 
Malines  Clare  had  hung  upon  his  flank, 
and  had  on  one  occasion  even  sur¬ 
rounded  the  Pandours,  who  were  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  rear,  at  Lier,  and  forced 
them  to  cut  their  way  out  with  con¬ 
siderable  loss.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  marshal  had  been  able  to  hold  the 
enemy  safe  ;  and  Cumberland  had  no 
sooner  encamped  at  Hasselt  than  he 
discovered  that  it  would  require  a 
forced  march  to  throw  himself  between 
the  French  and  the  town.  By  day¬ 
break  the  army  was  once  more  on  its 
way.  At  sunrise  on  the  1st  of  July, 
as  the  columns  were  crossing  the  great 
amphitheatre,  beyond  which  the  spires 
of  Maestricht  rise  from  the  bank  of 
the  Maas,  the  dark  masses  of  the 
French  cavalry  were  seen  advancing 
upon  the  heights  of  Hedereen  to  the 
southwest  of  the  town. 

The  lines  along  which  the  two  armies 
were  now  advancing  would,  if  sutfi- 
ciently  prolonged,  meet  some  two  miles 


from  the  Maas  to  the  west  of  Mae¬ 
stricht.  It  was  here  the  battle  must 
eventually  be  fought,  and  the  generals 
were  manoeuvring  to  obtain  the  most 
favorable  positions  in  which  to  receive 
or  deliver  the  assault.  Before  them  a 
circle  of  hills  rose  in  the  form  of  a 
vast  amphitheatre,  under  the  eastern¬ 
most  slopes  of  which  the  river  rolled 
slowly  through  the  midst  of  the  great 
city.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain,  so  en¬ 
closed,  a  group  of  villages  formed  a 
rude  triangle,  having  that  of  Raesmer- 
veld  for  its  northern  apex,  and  those 
of  Great  Spawe,  Val  and  Wilre  for  its 
base.  South  of  these  last  the  heights 
of  Hedereen  swept  round  in  a  sort,  of 
semiciicle,  commanding  the  ground 
between  their  feet  and  the  three  south¬ 
ernmost  villages.  The  possession  of 
these  heights  was  so  clearly  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  any  gen¬ 
eral  who  proposed  to  hold  the  valley, 
that  no  sooner  did  Cumberland  catch 
sight  of  the  French  cavalry  pushing 
up  from  the  south  to  occupy  them, 
than  he  ordered  the  English  and  Han¬ 
overian  cavalry  to  attempt  to  seize 
them  in  advance.  The  enemy,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  to  have  gained  too  long  a 
start.  The  sight  of  Clermont’s  squad¬ 
rons  heginning  to  crown  the  ridge 
while  his  own  were  still  in  the  plain 
caused  the  Duke  to  order  the  drums  to 
sound  the  recall. 

It  was  theri  about  ten  o’clock.  To 
the  experienced  eye  of  Bathyani  the 
danger  of  permitting  Saxe  to  secure 
the  advantage  he  had  gained  had  be¬ 
come  so  apparent  that  he  insisted  that 
it  was  absolutely  imperative  that  the 
heights  should  be  carried  before  Cler¬ 
mont  could  be  reinforced,  and  offered 
to  effect  the  capture  with  the  Aus¬ 
trians  under  his  command.  To  this 
advice,  as  to  that  of  Kcenigseck  at 
Fontenoy,  Cumberland  turned  a  deaf 
ear,  contenting  himself  with  inquiring 
where  the  marshal  would  be  should  he 
be  wanted.  “  At  the  head  of  my 
troops,”  Bathyani  replied,  and  rode  off 
in  disgust. 

By  this  time  the  divisional  leaders 
were  in  the  act  of  taking  up  the  po¬ 
sitions  assigned  to  them,  which  when 
occupied  would  present  a  front  of  two 
lines,  the  first  extending  from  Great 
Spawe,  through  Val,  to  Wilre,  the  sec- 
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ond  from  Little  Spawe,  through  Vlit- 
ingeu,  to  Kissel.  The  village  of  Bil- 
sen,  on  the  extreme  right,  and  the  bank 
of  the  Maas,  on  the  left,  were  also  to 
be  strongly  held,  so  as  to  prevent  either 
flank  being  turned.  Already  Daun 
was  entrenching  his  Austrians  at  Bil- 
sen  as  though  they  were  going  to  stand 
a  siege  instead  of  fight  a  battle.  Wol- 
fenbiittel  had  drawn  up  the  Imperialist 
cavalry  between  Great  Spawe  and  the 
hamlet  of  Little  Spawe  in  its  rear,  both 
of  which  he  was  engaged  in  converting 
into  miniature  fortresses.  Tripp  was 
marching  his  Croats  and  Pandours 
across  the  field,  under  orders  to  occupy 
Wiire  and  spread  himself  along  the 
Maas.  Waldeck  had  wheeled  round 
his  huge  column  of  Hollanders  so  as 
to  deploy  it  on  Wolfenbiittel’s  flank,  to 
the  left  of  Little  Spawe,  the  line  being 
carried  further  again  to  the  left  by  the 
Hessians,  massed  between  them  and 
Vlitingen.  Vlitingen  itself  w'as  to  be 
held  by  the  English  Guards,  supported 
by  the  Hanoverians,  extended  between 
the  village  and  that  of  Kissel,  which 
terminated  the  line  upon  the  right. 
The  centre  of  the  first  line  was  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  British  infantry. 
The  hamlet  of  Val,  situated  on  the  left 
front  of  Vlitingen,  and  immediately 
before  a  gorge  in  the  heights  of  Hed- 
ereen,  down  which  the  enemy  would 
inevitably  descend  to  the  attack,  was 
the  key  of  the  whole  position.  Its  de¬ 
fence  had  been  entrusted  to  General 
Howard,  who  had  ordered  Price’s 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  13th,  the 
25th,  and  the  37th,  and  Freudeman’s 
Hanoverians,  to  take  up  ground  amid 
the  cottages.  The  remaining  brigades 
of  Douglas,  Mordaunt,  and  Crawfurd 
were  drawn  up  in  its  rear  and  on  either 
side,  so  as  to  join  hands  with  the 
Croats  in  VVilre,  and  some  Dutch  bat¬ 
talions  which  Waldeck  had  moved  for- 
w'ard  on  the  left  of  Wolfenbiittel’s 
troops  in  Great  Spawe. 

It  was  four  o’clock  before  these  dis¬ 
positions  were  completed.  All  the 
afternoon  the  British  cavalry,  which 
Ligonier  had  massed  in  the  plain  be¬ 
fore  Val  to  cover  his  formation,  had 
watched  the  enemy  thickening  on  the 
heights  above  them,  as  Saxe  hurried 
up  brigade  after  brigade  to  relieve 
Clermont.  Now  at  last  that  Prince, 


finding  himself  secure,  began  to  push 
slowly  down  the  gorge  to  seize  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Kemst  in  its  throat,  and  at  the 
same  time  threw  forward  his  hussars 
to  feel  the  enemy.  It  was  then  a  little 
before  five.  The  sky  for  some  time 
had  been  overcast,  and  the  rain  was 
beginning  to  fall.  Cumberland  or¬ 
dered  Colonel  Belford  to  advance  his 
guns,  under  escort  of  the  cavalry  divi¬ 
sion,  and  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy 
out  of  llemst.  At  the  sight  of  the 
English  moving  down  upon  them  in 
force  the  enemy’s  skirmishers  retired 
rapidly  within  the  village,  which  proved 
to  be  strongly  held  and  surrounded  by 
a  dense  belt  of  trees.  Belford  halted 
within  easy  range  of  the  village  and 
proceeded  to  bombard  it  with  his  hau- 
bitzers.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had 
succeeded  in  doing  little  more  than 
blow  up  a  tumbril  belonging  to  one  of 
the  enemy’s  batteries,  while  the  rain 
was  descending  in  such  a  deluge  that 
his  gunners  could  scarcely  serve  their 
pieces.  He  determined  to  retire.  It 
was  then  six  o’clock.  Louis,  seeing 
that  all  was  over  for  the  day,  retired 
to  pass  the  night  in  a  cottage  his  lack¬ 
eys  had  already  prepared  for  him  in 
the  village  of  Hedereen. 

The  night  was  a  rough  one.  It  was 
bitterly  cold  and  the  rain  fell  in  tor¬ 
rents.  The  sentinels  of  the  sleeping 
armies  as  they  looked  out  into  the 
storm  could  not  discern  the  glimmer 
of  a  solitary  camp  tire.  Not  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  food  was  to  be  had  in  the  Allies’ 
camp.  The  men,  who  had  been  under 
arms  for  eighteen  hours,  lay  down  cold 
and  hungry  to  get  what  rest  they  could 
before  the  morrow’s  battle.  The  Dutch 
and  Austrians  had  pitched  their  tents, 
and  huddled  beneath  them  for  warmth 
and  protection.  The  English  and 
Hanoverians  were  sleeping  in  the  open, 
foitunato  if  they  could  find  the  shelter 
of  a  hedgerow  or  a  bush. 

At  daybreak  Cumberland  was  once 
more  in  the  saddle.  He  gave  orders 
for  a  couple  of  guns  to  be  sent  to  every 
regiment,  and  for  Vlitingen  to  be 
burned,  and  then  rode  forward  to  Val 
to  see  to  the  planting  of  his  batteries. 
The  rain  had  ceased,  and  his  own  men, 
cold  and  stiff  after  their  night  in  the 
open,  were  already  under  arms.  It 
was  much  later,  however,  before  the 
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reveille  sounded  in  the  Dutch  and  Aus¬ 
trian  lines,  and  Waldeck  and  Bath^ani 
gave  the  word  for  the  tents  to  be  struck. 
As  the  sun  rose  the  whole  army  saw 
that,  in  spite  of  the  storm,  the  French 
engineers  had  been  busy  in  the  night. 
A  line  of  entrenchments  crowned  the 
brow  of  the  hills  before  them. 

It  was  still  dusk  when  Louis  mount¬ 
ed  his  horse  before  his  quarters  in 
Iledereen,  and  rode  off  to  meet  Saxe. 
He  found  the  marshal  already  drawing 
np  his  forces  for  the  battle.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-eight  battalions  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  squadrons,  with 
ninety  guns,  lay  in  the  shape  of  a  cres¬ 
cent,  of  which  the  centre  was  the  vil- 
age  of  Remst,  and  the  horns  those  of 
Montenake  and  Hedereen.  The  divi- 
.sion  of  the  Marquis  de  Sennecterre  was 
extended  from  the  village  of  Hedereen 
in  the  plain  upon  the  left  to  the  crest 
of  the  heights  of  the  same  name.  On 
the  low  ground  in  the  rear  of  his  left 
flank  the  Maison  du  Roi  and  the 
Guards  had  been  placed  in  reserve. 
In  the  centie,  at  the  head  of  the  gorge 
in  which  Rernst  was  situated,  stood 
the  division  of  the  Prince  de  Clermont, 
supported  by  the  united  squadrons  of 
the  Carabinicrs  and  the  Cuirassiers. 
On  the  right  of  these  troops,  stretch¬ 
ing  down  the  hillside  to  Montenake, 
was  d’Estrees’  division,  the  village 
itself  being  held  by  one  of  Clermont’s 
brigades.  In  the  rear  of  the  force 
thus  drawn  up  Saxe  had  posted  the 
Comte  de  St.  Germain,  with  twelve 
battalions  and  fifty  guns,  at  Tongeberg 
on  the  road  to  Liege,  under  orders,  in 
the  event  of  a  defeat,  to  retire  upon 
Tongres,  and  hold  the  bridge  across 
the  Geer,  so  as  to  secure  the  retreat  of 
the  army. 

The  tactics  Saxe  had  decided  to 
adopt  were  to  endeavor  to  crush  the 
left  wing  of  the  Allies,  composed  of 
their  English  and  Hanoverian  troops, 
by  attacking  it  in  overwhelming  force, 
trusting  to  the  well-known  immobility 
of  the  Austrians  and  their  habit  of 
fighting  behind  entrenchments  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  attempting  any  movement 
to  the  left  under  the  guns  of  Sennec- 
terre’s  division.  The  process  of  con¬ 
centrating,  on  his  own  right,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  requisite  for  this  manoeu¬ 
vre  proved  a  tedious  one.  It  was  still 


incomplete  when,  at  five  o’clock,  the 
Allies’  batteries  were  seen  moving  to 
the  front  to  commence  the  cannonade, 
and  it  was  an  hour  later  before  the 
French  were  ready  to  reply.  Then  at 
last,  while  Saxe’s  divisiou-leaders  were 
massing  their  columns  for  the  assault, 
the  roar  of  the  artillery  duel  rolled  fit¬ 
fully  backward  and  forward  between 
the  positions.  The  attack  was  to  be 
delivered  simultaneously  in  three 
places,  by  the  divisions  of  Sennecterre, 
Clermont,  and  d’Estrees,  so  that  the 
Allies’  left  would  find  itself  assailed  in 
overwhelming  force  along  its  entire 
length.  When,  however,  nine  o’clock 
had  passed  without  the  enemy  showing 
any  intention  of  taking  the  initiative, 
Cumberland  rode  over  to  the  right  to 
find  Bathyani  and  tell  ,him  he  doubled 
Saxe  accepting  the  battle  that  day. 
The  conference  was  interrui)ted  by  Col¬ 
onel  Forbes,  whom  Ligonier  had  hur¬ 
ried  after  him,  with  the  news  that  the 
attack  was  developing  all  along  the 
left. 

By  this  time  the  heads  of  the  assault¬ 
ing  columns  were  clearly  visible.  The 
Marquis  de  Salieres  had  debouched 
from  Elcht,  a  hamlet  on  Sennecterre’s 
front,  and  was  advancing  in  a  line 
which  would  carry  him  along  the  right 
flank  of  the  English,  up  to  Vlitingeu, 
with  six  battalions  and  twenty  guns 
covered  by  a  cloud  of  cavalry.  D’Es¬ 
trees,  in  two  columns,  had  appeared 
before  Montenake.  Clermont  had  de¬ 
scended  the  gorge  from  Rernst,  and  hav¬ 
ing  stretched  out  his  cavalry  so  as  to 
join  hands  with  d’Estrees  on  his  right, 
was  forming  his  infantry  in  four  col¬ 
umns  before  Val.  That  on  the  left 
consisted  of  the  Brigade  de  Segur,  that 
in  the  centre  of  De  la  Fere,  and  that 
on  the  right  of  Monaco  ;  the  fourth, 
composed  of  the  Brigade  de  Bourbon, 
was  to  act  as  his  reserve. 

It  was  Sunday.  The  clocks  in  Mae- 
stricht  had  struck  ten,  and  the  bells 
of  the  churches  were  calling  the  burgh¬ 
ers  to  their  prayers.  Suddenly  the 
French  batteries,  massed  upon  the 
hill  at  Hedereen,  thundered  with  one 
voice.  From  Elcht  to  Montenake  the 
drums  beat  the  attack.  De  Salieres 
plunged  forward  across  the  meadows 
before  Vlitingen,  with  the  guns  in  that 
village  and  at  Val  playing ^on  his  front 
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and  flank.  The  Comte  de  Roche- 
chouart-Fodoas  dashed  out  of  Mon- 
tenake  at  the  head  of  the  regiments  de 
Chatillon  and  de  Daulan,  and  drove  in 
the  Pandours  before  Wilre.  Clermont 
ordered  his  artillery  to  lead  the  way, 
and  flung  his  columns  upon  Val. 

Clermont’s  men  found  Val  to  con¬ 
sist  of  an  enclosure,  containing  five 
houses,  raised  upon  precipitous  banks 
between  sunken  lanes,  and  surrounded 
by  meadows  intersected  by  great  hedges, 
from  behind  which  the  English  infan¬ 
try  greeted  them  with  a  murderous 
lire.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Cum¬ 
berland,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  rode 
back  into  the  hamlet  after  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Bathyani.  The  balls  of 
Clermont’s  field-pieces  were  beginning 
to  fall  thickly  among  the  houses,  and 
almost  the  first  of  them  tore  Baron  Zig- 
gesaer,  one  of  the  Duke’s  aides,  from 
the  saddle  and  hurled  him  under  his 
horse.  At  such  moments  Cumberland 
was  at  his  best ;  if  he  was  devoid  of 
generalship,  he  was  even  more  devoid 
of  fear,  and  he  rode  among  the  men  en¬ 
couraging  them  to  be  steady  and  mark 
their  men.  By  this  time  the  French 
were  forcing  their  way  over  the  fields 
and  along  the  lanes  leading  to  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  the  havoc  in  their  ranks  was 
terrific.  They  had  been  formed  in  col¬ 
umns  of  battalions  seven  deep,  and  as 
these  advanced,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
they  presented  a  wall  of  men  to  the 
English  gunners,  whose  twelve-pound¬ 
ers,  crammed  with  grape,  brought 
down  at  every  discharge  a  shower  of 
human  bricks.  For  a  time  the  men 
held  on,  closing  up  their  ranks  with 
admirable  steadiness.  Then,  as  the 
Uan  of  the  attack  spent  itself,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  waver.  In  another  moment 
they  were  in  full  retreat. 

Saxe  had  watched  the  attack  reeling 
back  out  of  gunshot  from  the  hill  of 
Hedereen.  “  We  are  beginning  bad¬ 
ly,”  he  said  to  Valfons  ;  “  the  enemy 
holds  his  own.”  ”  Monsieur,”  replied 
the  Marquis,  ”  you  were  dying  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  you  beat  them  ;  convalescent  at 
Roucoux,  they  were  beaten  again  ;  to¬ 
day  you  are  too  well  to  fail  in  crushing 
them.” 

Saxe  was  too  old  a  soldier  to  be 
moved  either  by  the  reverse  or  by  the 
compliment.  His  mind  was  already 
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made  up.  The  columns  which  had 
broken  were  reformed,  the  Brigade  de 
Bourbon  was  ordered  up  from  reserve 
into  the  fighting  line,  and  the  entire 
ten  battalions  were  flung  once  more  at 
Val.  This  time  the  struggle  was 
sterner.  The  French,  fighting  splen¬ 
didly,  forced  their  way  close  up  to  the 
village.  In  the  deep  lanes  round  the 
enclosure,  however,  the  carnage  be¬ 
came  appalling.  The  Brigade  de  Mo¬ 
naco  was  caught  amid  the  hedges  and  so 
roughly  handled  that,  as  the  attack 
surged  back,  it  left  four  of  its  colors  in 
the  enemy’s  hands. 

The  situation  was  growing  serious. 
Val,  to  all  appearances,  was  impregna¬ 
ble.  Yet  Saxe  was  well  aware  that  so 
long  as  Cumberland  held  the  village  he 
held  the  field.  One  enormous"  advan¬ 
tage  still,  however,  remained  to  him. 
His  dispositions  enabled  him  to  keep 
pouring  an  endless  stream  of  men  on 
the  enclosure,  while  Cumberland,  at¬ 
tacked  in  superior  force  all  along  his 
left,  could  scarcely  move  a  man  to  the 
assistance  of  the  garrison.  He  had,  it 
is  true,  at  the  moment  of  the  first  as¬ 
sault,  sent  an  order  to  Bathyani  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  left  with  some  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  battalions  on  the  right,  but  its 
reception  had  found  the  marshal  in 
the  very  predicament  Saxe  had  fore¬ 
seen.  His  Austrians  had  been  en¬ 
trenched  to  such  purpose  that  they 
were  practically  immobile.  ‘‘  The 
great  misfortuue  of  our  position,” 
wrote  Cumberland  to  Chesterfield, 
‘‘  was,  that  our  right  was  so  strongly 
posted  that  they  could  neither  be  at¬ 
tacked  nor  make  a  diversion.”  The 
English  papers  put  the  case  more 
bluntly.  ”  These  same  Austrians,” 
raged  the  Westminster  Journal,  ‘‘all 
the  while  stood  gaping  and  scratching 
their  ears  ;  nor  could  they  find  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  striking  a  single  blow.” 
They  remained,  in  short,  as  Louis 
laughingly  told  the  queen,  ‘‘  benevolent 
spectators”  to  the  end. 

Saxe  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment. 
The  troops  w'hich  had  been  repulsed 
were  reformed.  Two  new  brigades, 
those  of  de  Bettens  and  de  Monin,  com¬ 
posed  of  six  battalions,  were  ordered 
to  reinforce  them.  Then  the  marshal 
put  himself  at  their  head  and  rode  up 
to  within  musket- shot  of  the  village  to 
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point  out  to  the  brigadiers  the  exact 
spots  to  be  assailed.  Once  more  the 
storm  of  the  attack  shrieked  up  the 
deep  lanes  by  which,  at  milking  time, 
the  peasants  were  wont  to  bring  the 
cattle  into  Val,  only  to  bo  hurled  back, 
shattered,  as  the  Atlantic  rollers  are 
powdered  into  spray  when  they  leap  on 
the  ledges  of  the  Shutter.  It  was  in 
vain  the  brigadiers  exposed  themselves 
with  reckless  courage.  The  Marquis 
de  la  Tour  du  Pin  was  killed  at  the 
head  of  de  Bourbon,  the  Comte  de 
Lautrec  wounded  in  leading  a  rush  of 
the  remnant  of  Monaco,  the  Marquis 
de  Beringer  had  a  ball  in  the  thigh,  de 
Froulay’s  arm  was  broken,  Valfons 
had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  and  the 
blue  unifoi’ms  lay  as  thick  over  the 
meadows  as  newly-mown  hay.  Then 
gradually  the  rushes  slackened  ;  the 
battalions  wavered  and  broke.  In  a 
moment  the  whole  attack  was  tumbling 
back  on  llemst. 

The  situation  was  undoubtedly  criti¬ 
cal.  The  morning  was  wearing 
through.  Since  daybreak  Saxe  had 
been  manoeuvring  to  bring  so  over¬ 
whelming  a  force  to  bear  on  the  Allies’ 
left  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  with¬ 
stood  ;  and  now,  after  some  two  houis 
of  battle,  he  found  he  had  completely 
failed.  It  was  too  late  to  dream  of 
making  fresh  dispositions  for  an  attack 
on  any  other  part  of  the  line.  At  no 
matter  w  hat  cost  the  village  must  be  had. 
The  men  who  had  broken  the  English 
at  Fontenoy  must  carry  it  for  him. 
The  Irish  were  ordered  to  the  front. 
Simultaneously  the  regiments  which 
had  failed  were  reformed  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  three  battalions  of  des  Vais- 
seaux,  the  brigade  which  next  to  that 
of  the  Irish  had  most  distinguished 
itself  at  Fontenoy.  The  marshal’s  de¬ 
cision  was  received  by  the  exiles  with 
delight.  They  were  quickly  formed 
in  the  van  of  the  attack  by  their  briga¬ 
dier  Lord  Dunkeld,  who  had  long 
served  with  them  in  Clare’s.  Two  ad¬ 
ditional  batteries  of  heavy  guns  gal¬ 
loped  up  from  the  rear,  and  took  up  a 
position  in  advance.  Everything  was 
ready.  The  Prince  de  Clermont,  with 
the  Duke  de  Havre,  Lord  Clare,  one 
of  Berwick’s  sons,  Charles  Fitzjames, 
and  that  splendid  soldier  Charles  Kothe, 
one  of  the  Rothes  of  Kilkenny,  rode 


to  their  head.  The  word  was  given 
to  advance. 

For  the  fourth  time  the  defenders 
of  Val  heard  the  French  drums  beat¬ 
ing  the  assault.  No  relief  had  yet 
come  from  the  right ;  and  with  the 
four  regiments  which  had  till  then 
borne  the  heat  of  the  day,  Cumberland 
prepared  to  meet  the  combined  attack 
of  twenty-five  battalions. 

The  sun  was  bright  overhead  as  the 
Irish  rushed  up  at  Val.  The  fire  of 
the  English  was  as  concentrated  and 
deadly  as  ever  ;  and,  as  they  closed  in, 
the  red  uniforms  began  to  thicken 
among  the  blue  in  the  grass  of  the 
meadows  before  the  village.  Val,  like 
a  \olcano,  was  vomiting  a  lava  of  lead 
down  all  its  banks.  The  fiamc  of  the 
musket  barrels  spluttered  along  the 
hedgerows,  scorching  the  foliage 
through  which  the  bullets  pelted  like 
hail.  Still  the  brigade  held  on.  The 
Duke  de  Havre  had  been  dismounted  ; 
Valfons  had  had  his  second  horse  killed 
under  him  that  day,  when  he  induced 
Clermont  not  to  risk  his  person  fur¬ 
ther,  and  it  was  Clare  who  led  the  Irish 
as  they  crashed  through  the  hedges 
and  flung  themselves  on  Val.  Bulke- 
ley’s  led  the  way.  Above  them,  in  the 
right  angle  of  the  enclosure,  stood  the 
13th  ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  bay¬ 
onets  ground  one  another.  All  round 
the  enclosure  the  redcoats  of  the  bri¬ 
gade,  Berwick’s  and  Bulkeley’s,  Clare’s 
and  Dillon’s,  Lally’s  and  Rothe’s,  were 
surging  up  the  embankment  out  of  the 
sunken  lanes  :  still  the  Englishmen 
held  their  own.  Suddenly  a  Kerry- 
maii,  Thomas  Cantillon,  cleared  the 
parapet  at  the  head  of  his  company, 
and  sprang  down  into  the  midst  of  the 
13th.  The  way  into  Val  was  won. 
The  whole  of  Bulkeley’s  followed  like 
a  sea  that  has  burst  a  dyke.  The  13th 
gave  way.  The  25th,  the  37th,  and 
the  Hanoverians,  attacked  in  front  and 
rear,  faltered  for  a  moment,  and  in 
that  moment  the  wave  of  redcoats 
mounting  the  embankment  leaped  the 
breastwork  and  surged  into  the  village. 

Once  within  the  enclosure  the  weight 
of  “  the  big  battalions”  began  to  tell 
with  its  full  force.  The  English,  dis¬ 
puting  every  foot  of  the  ground,  were 
pushed  steadily  back.  The  Irish  still 
led  the  way.  They  had  sworn  to  reach 
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the  Duke  and  pay  off  fheir  old  Cul- 
loden  score,  and  as  they  caught  sight 
of  him,  mounted,  in  the  press  before 
them,  encouraging  his  men,  they  came 
on,  in  the  words  of  an  English  officer, 
“like  very  devils,  neither  giving  nor 
accepting  quarter.”  One  of  them  rec¬ 
ognized  the  Earl  of  Ancram,  Cumber¬ 
land’s  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  whom 
he  had  seen  in  Scotland,  and  closed 
with  him,  shouting,  “  Now  I  have 
you,  my  Lord  !”  Ancram  was  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  arm,  but  succeeded  in  run¬ 
ning  his  adversary  through,  and  re¬ 
joined  his  men  as  they  were  at  last 
driven  from  the  village. 

Val  was  lost ;  but  now,  from  the 
rear,  came  the  help  for  which  its  de¬ 
fenders  had  so  long  waited.  Wolfe 
had  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  the  boy  veteran  knew  what 
that  meant  as  well  as  the  marshal  on 
the  hill  at  Hedereen.  He  had  exerted 
himself  to  collect  a  force  for  its  recap¬ 
ture.  llis  own  general,  Mordaunt, 
with  two  regiments  of  his  brigade,  the 
19th  and  47th,  Haughton,  with  one  of 
his,  the  8l  h,  and  flauss’  Hanoverians, 
were  advancing  to  the  attack  ;  the 
regiments  which  had  been  driven  out 
rallied  on  them  as  they  came  up,  and 
in  a  moment  the  enemy  had  to  fight 
for  what  he  had  won.  They  came  on, 
showering  in  those  deadly  volleys  which 
had  crushed  the  French  brigades  at 
Fontenoy,  till  they  reached  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  village,  and  then  rushed 
in  with  the  bayonet.  The  French 
were  staggered  by  the  fury  of  the  as¬ 
sault  ;  even  the  Irish  gave  way  ;  and 
the  whole  mass  of  fighting,  shouting 
men  surged  once  more  back  amid  the 
ruined  cottages,  where  the  corpses 
were  already  piled  breast  high.  The 
enclosure  was  recarried  foot  by  foot. 
The  enemy  were  penned  against  the 
breastwork  which  Bulkeley’s  had  car¬ 
ried  so  short  a  time  before.  Comte 
d’Aubeterre  was. wounded  in  the  groin, 
and  his  brigade  of  marines  lost  one  of 
its  colors.  Then,  with  a  terrific  cheer, 
the  English  hurled  the  French  back 
across  the  parapet.  The  fourth  attack 
had  failed  as  completely  as  any  that 
had  preceded  it. 

While  Clermont  was  failing  to  carry 
Val,  Sennecterre  and  d’Estrees  were 
meeting  with  equally  little  success  upon 
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his  left  and  right.  Salieres,  debouching 
from  Elcht,  had  moved  rapidly  along 
the  English  right  under  a  heavy  fire, 
directed  chiefly  against  the  cavalry  on 
his  right  flank.  Leaving  his  batteries 
to  attempt  to  silence  this,  he  had 
pushed  on  with  his  infantry  till  he 
found  himself  before  the  smouldering 
ruins  of  the  village  of  Vlitingen.  An 
attempt  to  turn  these  having  been 
frustrated  by  the  discovery  of  an  im¬ 
passable  ravine  on  his  left,  he  had  at¬ 
tacked  in  front,  and  had  come  nearer 
to  success  than  he  was  aware,  owing 
to  the  shameful  manner  in  which  the 
Guards  were  handled.  Had  it  not,been 
for  the  Earl  of  Home,  who  rushed  to 
the  head  of  the  regiments  on  “  observ¬ 
ing  Colonel  R.,”  in  the  quaintly  merci¬ 
ful  language  of  the  Press,  “  step  aside,” 
Vlitingen  would  have  been  carried. 
As  it  was  the  French  were  received  by 
the  Grenadiers  and  Scots,  supported 
by  the  Hessians,  with  such  a  tempest 
of  balls  that  they  rapidly  retired. 
Salieres  hurriedly  decided  that  the  po¬ 
sition  was  too  strong  for  him.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  brigade  Montmorin  to  mask 
the  village,  he  at  once  fell  back  upon 
his  horse.  He  found  them  in  terrible 
confusion,  owing  to  the  failure  of  his 
batteries  to  silence  the  guns  in  Val. 
The  Marquis  de  Cernay,  the  Colonel 
of  the  Cravattes,  had  been  removed  to 
the  rear  with  his  arm  shot  off,  and 
both  his  regiment  and  that  of  Roussil¬ 
lon  had  suffered  severely.  It  was, 
however,  the  squadrons  of  “  du  Roi” 
which  had  been  most  roughly  handled. 
Their  position  on  the  right  of  the  line 
had  made  them  an  easy  target  for  the 
English  gunners.  The  Comte  de  Ba- 
vi6re,  who  commanded  them,  had  been 
cut  in  two  by  a  round  shot,  and  it  is 
said  that  when  the  roll  was  called  not 
more  than  a  score  of  troopers  answered 
to  their  names. 

Meantime  d’Estrees’  division,  ad¬ 
vancing  on  the  right,  had  not  fared 
appreciably  better.  At  the  moment 
when  Clermont  had  launched  his  first 
attack  against  Val,  the  Comte  de 
Rochechouart-Fodoas,  emerging  from 
Montenake  at  the  head  of  de  Chatillon 
and  de  Daulan,  had  driven  in  the 
Hungarian  hussars,  and  cleared  the 
way  for  a  rush  of  the  grenadier  bat¬ 
talions  of  Royaux  which  carried  Wilre. 
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The  capture  of  the  village  was  serious, 
as  the  possession  of  it  would  enable 
Saxe  to  turn  Cumberland’s  flank. 
When,  therefore,  the  Pandours  had 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  recarry 
it,  Douglas’  brigade  was  ordered  up 
from  their  right  to  do  the  work.  It 
consisted  of  the  Buffs,  the  21st,  and 
the  33d,  all  regiments  which  had 
marched  down  the  valley  of  the  Maine 
to  Dettingen,  which  had  climbed  the 
hill  at  Foritenoy,  and  stood  among  the 
cottages  of  Roucoux  or  the  heather  at 
Culloden.  They  found  the  Brigade  de 
Royaux  barricaded  in  the  village,  and 
after  a  stubborn  contest  succeeded  in 
driving  them  out.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  far  too  weak  to  think  of  pressing 
their  advantage  in  the  face  of  the 
clouds  of  cavalry  which  had  been 
pushed  forward  in  front  of  Montenake. 
De  Royaux  retired  in  good  order,  and 
were  posted  by  d’Estrees  in  a  sunken 
lane,  before  the  village,  on  which  the 
flank  of  bis  cavalry  rested. 

It  was  past  noon.  The  attack  had 
been  rolled  back  along  its  entire  length. 
The  chain  of  redcoats  linking  the  vil¬ 
lages  together  remained  unbroken  ; 
and  as  Cumberland  looked  out  from 
Val  on  the  Irish  retiring  sullenly  across 
the  meadows,  or  watched  Segur’s  horse¬ 
men  pressing  the  broken  battalions  on 
the  left,  and  endeavoring  to  beat  them 
back  to  the  attack  with  the  flat  of  the 
sword,  he  felt  that  victory  was  already 
within  his  grasp.  He  gave  the  order 
for  the  whole  line  to  advance  with  a 
view  to  himself  assuming  the  offensive. 
Once  more  the  Pandours  and  the  hus¬ 
sars  spread  themselves  out  in  the  open 
before  Wilre  ;  the  dark  masses  of  the 
Dutch  infantry  were  visible  moving 
slowly  down  from  between  Vlitingen 
and  Little  Spawe  ;  Bathyani  pushed 
forward  a  brigade  of  the  Imperialists 
which  occupied  Elcht,  from  whence 
Salieres  had  debouched  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon 
Iledereen,  killing  a  man  in  the  King’s 
suite,  and  thereby  inspiring  the  gazettes 
and  the  (Eil  de  Bmif  with  sublime  re¬ 
flections,  “  Ye  heavens,  was  ever  such 
intrepidity?”  upon  the  conduct  of 
that  august  person. 

Meantime  Saxe  was  preparing  to  re¬ 
new  the  struggle.  His  disposition  still 
gave  him  the  inestimable  advantage  of 


numbers.  He  remembered  how  when 
all  seemed  lost  at  Fontenoy,  he  had  at 
last  worn  down  Cumberland’s  aston¬ 
ishing  infantry  by  a  pell  mell  charge 
of  every  brigade  he  could  hurl  upon 
them,  and  he  determined  to  repeat 
those  tactics  now.  The  battalions 
which  had  been  driven  back  from  Val 
were  reformed,  with  the  Irish  again  at 
their  head.  Three  fresh  brigades, 
those  of  du  Roi,  Tour  du  Pin,  and 
d’Orleans,  were  drawn  up  on  their  left, 
with  orders  to  converge  upon  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  turn  it,  while  the  Irish 
stormed  it  from  the  front.  D’Estrees 
was  to  advance  once  more  on  Wilre  ; 
Salieres  again  to  move  on  Vlitingen  ; 
the  cavalry  of  the  right  and  centre  to 
join  hands,  and  hurl  themselves  against 
the  hedge  of  bayonets  glistening  be¬ 
tween  Val  and  Wilre  ;  while  in  sup¬ 
port  of  all  these  attacks,  a  torrent  of 
new  regiments  was  poured  down  the 
gorge  from  Remst.  At  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  of  assuming  the  offensive  Cum¬ 
berland  found  himself  staggering  un¬ 
der  an  attack  the  very  weight  of  which 
threatened  to  sweep  him  away. 

For  the  last  time  the  French  drums 
had  sounded  the  assault.  Their  can¬ 
non  were  thundering  all  along  the  line. 
The  light  artillery  galloped  rapidly  to 
the  front.  In  a  moment  the  combined 
attacks  were  swarming  up  all  along 
the  Allies’  left.  To  meet  Saxe’s  enor¬ 
mous  preponderance  of  cavalry  Cum¬ 
berland  was  compelled  to  call  upon 
Waldeck’s  horse.  All  day  these  men 
had  sat  idly  in  their  saddles  listening 
to  the  din  of  the  battle  as  it  rang  out 
from  the  fog  of  smoke  upon  their  front, 
in  the  depths  of  which  the  English 
and  Hanoverians  were  defying  every 
effort  of  Saxe  to  dislodge  them.  Now 
that  at  last  they  were  asked  to  as  ist  in 
repulsing  an  enemy  already  half  de¬ 
feated,  they  showed  little  liking  for 
the  task.  So  long  as  they  were  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  ground  and  their  position 
in  the  rear  of  the  troops  engaged,  they 
at  least  obeyed  the  order  to  advance. 
When,  however,  they  had  cleared  the 
villages,  and  caught  sight  of  the  dense 
masses  of  the  enemy  rolling  up  from 
Iledereen,  they  began  to  waver.  In 
spite  of  every  effort,  of  General  Can- 
nenberg  the  whole  brigade  halted  in 
dismay.  Cumberland,  who  was  in  Val, 
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seeing  his  victory  endangered  by  their 
conduct,  at  once  galloped  out  of  the 
village  to  their  head,  and  offered  him¬ 
self  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy. 
Their  reply  was  to  break  the  ranks  and 
retire  in  irretrievable  confusion.  Had 
only  the  ground  behind  them  been 
clear  their  desertion  might  not  have 
proved  as  disastrous  as  it  did.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  it  was  covered  by  the  regi¬ 
ments  which  were  being  hurried  up  to 
support  the  troops  in  Val.  A  squad¬ 
ron  of  the  “  Greys”  and  some  Hessians 
were  the  first  to  become  entangled  in 
the  rout.  The  horses  of  these  men 
joined  in  the  stampede  as  it  swept  down 
on  them,  and  the  whole  mass  fell  to¬ 
gether  on  Haughton’s  brigade  as  it 
was  deploying  to  check  the  column 
advancing  to  turn  the  village.  Some 
of  the  English  partially  saved  them¬ 
selves  by  wheeling  back  and  pouring  a 
deadly  fire  into  the  Dutch  as  they  tore 
past,  but  the  23d  was  ridden  down, 
and  so  completely  wrecked  that  when 
the  roll  was  called,  apart  from  the 
killed  and  wounded  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  missing  were 
reported.  Gathering  every  moment  in 
force  and  volume,  the  deluge  next  en¬ 
gulfed  six  battalions  of  Imperialists, 
which  Bathyani  had  at  last  succeeded 
in  getting  clear  of  their  entrenchments 
and  despatching  to  Cumberland’s  as¬ 
sistance.  In  a  moment  the  ground 
was  covered  with  a  confused  rabble  of 
struggling,  shouting  men.  Cumber¬ 
land  himself  was  near  sharing  in  the 
disaster.  So  close  were  the  Carabiniers 
behind  the  Dutch  that  he  was  forced 
to  cut  down  a  trooper  who  had  closed 
with  him  in  order  to  escape.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later,  as  he  neared  Val,  he  barely 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Irish,  whose  red  coats,  swarming 
round  its  approaches,  he  mistook  for 
those  of  his  own  men.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  at  last  re¬ 
gained  the  village.  He  found  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  lost. 

What  the  French  had  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish  for  themselves  had  been 
achieved  by  the  Dutch.  The  troops 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  left  wing 
had  been  whirled  away  in  their  rout ; 
even  the  regiments  placed  in  immedi¬ 
ate  support  of  Val  had  been  broken  up 
and  flung  back  from  their  positions. 
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Into  the  gap  thus  created  Saxe  had 
poured  a  torrent  of  cavalry  which  had 
completely  severed  the  allied  army, 
while  Valfons  had  seized  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  head  a  rush  of  the  brigades  of 
du  Koi,  Tour  du  Pin,  and  d’Orleans, 
which  had  succeeded  in  turning  the 
village.  Even  then,  attacked  at  once 
in  front  and  rear,  the  garrison  showed 
not  the  slightest  symptom  of  giving 
ground.  The  men  were  fighting  with 
that  imperturbable  steadiness  which 
had  so  astonished  the  French  officers 
on  the  ridge  at  Fontenoy.  Their  am¬ 
munition  had  given  out,  but  they  were 
seen  calmly  replenishing  their  pouches 
from  those  of  their  own  and  the  ene¬ 
my’s  dead  who  lay  thick  at  their  feet, 
and  meeting  every  attempt  to  break 
them  with  an  impenetrable  hedge  of 
bayonets.  In  spite  of  this  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  position  could  not  be 
maintained.  Their  numbers  were 
steadily  decreasing,  while  those  of  their 
assailants  were  being  as  steadily  in¬ 
creased  by  the  fresh  regiments  which 
Saxe  kept  pushing  up  from  the  rear. 
Unless  a  way  could  be  made  for  them 
to  retreat  by  sooner  or  later  the  whole 
body  would  be  forced  to  lay  down  their 
arms. 

To  no  man  in  the  whole  army  was 
this  more  apparent  than  to  Ligonier. 
Something,  he  determined,  must  be 
done  to  enable  the  garrison  to  retreat. 
His  decision  was  executed  as  promptly 
as  it  was  formed.  Massing  the  six 
regiments  which  composed  the  English 
cavalry  with  a  handful  of  Imperialists 
under  Bournonville,  he  debouched  sud¬ 
denly  from  behind  the  cottages  of  Val, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  sea  of 
French  squadrons  surging  against  the 
left  face  of  the  village.  It  was  one  of 
the  finest  incidents  of  that  hard  fought 
day.  Led  by  the  Greys  and  Inniskil- 
lings,  with  the  old  man  of  sixty-seven 
well  in  advance,  the  British  came  on. 
For  a  moment,  as  the  troopers  flung 
up  their  sword  arms,  the  long  line  of 
blades  flashed  in  the  afternoon  sun. 
Then  with  a  terrific  shout  the  whole 
mass  buried  itself  in  the  enemy’s  ranks, 
tumbling  them  into  ruin.  The  first 
line  of  the  French  was  rent  in  pieces. 
The  Mai'quis  de  Belfons  was  cut  down, 
his  regiment  and  the  Cravattes  both 
lost  their  standards,  and  the  entire 
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body  was  hurled  violently  back  on  its 
supports.  Crashing  through  the 
wreckage  of  the  broken  squadrons,  the 
English  struck  the  enemy’s  second 
line,  splintering  it  too  into  fragments, 
and  capturing  the  standard  of  the 
Beaufremont  dragoons.  From  Val 
their  comrades  could  see  them  sabring 
right  and  left,  as  they  drove  the  French 
before  them  to  the  rear.  Undoubtedly 
it  would  have  been  wiser  if  Ligonier, 
satisfied  with  this  success,  had  drawn 
off  his  men,  hut  wishing,  perhaps,  to 
give  Cumberland  ample  time  to  retire 
by  not  allowing  the  enemy  to  rally,  he 
led  the  pursuit  as  it  thundered  toward 
the  heights.  Ilia  courage  cost  him 
dear.  A  network  of  deep  lanes  and 
thick  hedgerows,  from  behind  which 
the  French  infantry,  inaccessibly  post¬ 
ed,  met  him  with  a  galling  fire,  checked 
his  advance,  while  the  grenadiers  of 
Royaux  poured  volley  after  volley  into 
his  flank  from  the  sunken  road  upon 
the  left.  In  a  vivid  passage  Marbot 
has  described  the  absolute  helplessness 
of  cavalry  against  infantry  so  en¬ 
trenched.  Ligonier  was  far  too  good 
an  officer  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his 
men  uselessly.  He  at  once  gave  the 
order  to  retire.  The  French  had,  how¬ 
ever,  by  this  time  recovered  from  their 
surprise.  From  every  side  new  regi¬ 
ments  were  swarming  to  the  attack. 
U’Estrees  having  launched  the  Cara¬ 
biniere  and  de  Berri  against  the  left  of 
the  English,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Brigade  d’Anjou,  and  charged 
them  from  the  front.  In  the  rear  the 
Marquis  d’Armenti^res  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  some  order  to  the  squad¬ 
rons  which  had  been  broken  in  the 
charge.  The  brigade  royal,  led  by  the 
Duke  de  Broglio,  came  at  a  gallop 
from  the  right. 

Absolutely  undaunted  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  foes,  the  old  man  gathered 
up  his  squadrons  and  prepared  to  cut 
his  way  back.  At  the  height  of  the 
imlee  his  horse  was  killed  by  a  bullet. 
As  he  sprang  clear  of  the  stirrups  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Cara- 
biniers.  lie  endeavored  to  save  him¬ 
self  by  the  bold  ruse  which  Crawfurd 
had  practised  successfully  on  the  en¬ 
emy  at  Roucoux.  Assuming  the  tone 
of  one  of  their  own  dismounted  gen¬ 
erals,  he  shouted  to  the  men  about  him 
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an  order  to  push  home  their  charge. 
Unfortunately,  though  he  spoke  in 
French,  he  made  use  of  an  English 
word  of  command.  The  troopers  hesi¬ 
tated.  A  sergeant  seized  him  by  the 
shoulder.  The  offer  of  a  heavy  bribe 
only  served  to  convince  the  man  that 
his  prisoner  was  an  officer  of  high 
rank.  As  he  passed  to  the  rear  he  saw 
his  men  burst  out  of  the  enemy’s  midst 
and  gallop  away  to  join  Cumberland. 

Meantime,  the  Duke  had  made  use 
of  the  respite  afforded  him  to  evacuate 
V’’al,  and  order  the  whole  army  to  re¬ 
treat.  It  was  time.  The  pouches  of 
the  dead  men  iu  the  village  had  been 
emptied,  and  the  living  had  not  a  bul¬ 
let  among  them.  Even  then  there  was 
no  disorder.  There  were  no  horses  to 
bring  away  the  cannon,  but  though 
the  squadrons  of  the  gendarmes  were 
crowding  in  among  them,  the  gunneis 
beat  them  back  with  rammers  or  car¬ 
bine  butts  till  every  piece  had  been 
spiked.  Then  the  whole  force  rallied 
on  the  colors  with  the  bayonet,  and 
fell  slowly  and  sullenly  back.  Almost 
as  they  did  so  the  Bercheny  hussars 
poured  out  of  one  of  the  lanes  up  which 
they  had  failed  to  force  their  way. 
Saxe,  looking  for  some  one  to  renew 
the  attempt,  pulled  up  his  horse  before 
the  squadron  nearest  him.  “  Pish  !” 
he  said  to  V^alfons,  with  a  swift  glance 
at  the  officer  in  command— a  thin, 
cadaverous-looking  man — “  let  us  look 
for  another  ;  this  one  will  bring  us  bad 
luck.”  A  moment  later  he  chanced 
upon  a  stout,  rubicund  individual. 
“Ah,”  he  exclaimed,  with  a  laugh, 
“  this  is  my  man  !”  and  at  once  gave 
the  word  to  charge. 

The  French  entered  Val  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  own  dead.  As  soon 
as  the  village  was  secured,  Saxe  ordered 
Clermont  and  d’Fistrees  to  debouch 
with  their  divisions  by  the  left,  and 
carry  the  .two  Spawes.  The  positions 
proved,  however,  to  have  been  already 
evacuated.  The  generals  found  the 
Dutch  and  Austrians  circling,  in  mas¬ 
sive  columns,  round  the  English,  to  the 
east,  and  deeming  them  too  strong  to 
attack  with  the  troops  at  their  disposal, 
contented  themselves  with  despatching 
the  brigades  of  Clermont  Tonnerre  and 
Clermont  Gallerande  to  follow  the  re¬ 
treat.  There  was  no  pursuit.  The 
41 
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ceived  his  prisoner  graciously,  and 
asked  him  if  he  were  not  a  French¬ 
man  ?  “I  am  of  Castres,”  replied  the 
old  man  stoutly,  “  but  my  family  emi¬ 
grated  on  the  levocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  ’  It  was  a  curious  reHec- 
lion  for  the  King  on  the  folly  of  relig¬ 
ious  persecution,  that  while  the  finest 
troops  in  his  own  service  weie  the 
Catholics  whom  the  penal  code  had 
driven  out  of  Ireland,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  Ins  opponents  was  a  Hugue¬ 
not  whom  the  priests  had  caused  to  fiy 
from  France. 

The  news  of  the  victory  was  received 
in  Paris  with  acclamations,  and  by  the 
fi  lends  of  France  with  a  delight  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  proportion  to  the  event. 
The  Jacobites  in  particular  professed 
to  regaid  it  in  the  light  of  retribution 
for  tlie  campaign  of  “  the  Butcher”  in 
the  Highlands,  and  gave  vent  to  their 
satisfaction  in  one  of  those  ballads, 
which,  in  spite  of  their  rhodomontade, 
breathe  so  lustily  the  tierce  passions  of 
the  hour.* 

In  spite  of  a  ridiculous  jeer  at  Cum¬ 
berland’s  courage,  the  veises  expressed 
in  a  rough  way  the  feeling  that  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  possession  of  patriotic 
Englishmen  that  the  Duke’s  talents 
were  better  fitted  to  cope  with  a  horde 
of  wild  clansmen  than  with  a  disci¬ 
plined  army.  It  was  all  very  well  to  lay 
the  blame  on  our  allies  :  the  Eveniny 
Post  might  sneer  that  we  had  ”  lost 
42UU  men,  including  one  Dutchman 
bruised,”  and  the  Westminster  Jour¬ 
nal  might  wail,  with  a  curse  at  the 
Austrians,  “  What  we  fear’d  is  once 
more  come  to  pass  ;  the  French  have 


cannonade  grumbled  fitfully  on  till  six 
o’clock.  By  that  time  the  Allies  were 
securely  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Maestneht. 

The  French  bivouacked  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  the  enemy  had  occupied  the  night 
before.  The  King  slept  in  the  house 
which  had  been  Cumberland’s  head¬ 
quarters.  The  possession  of  the  field 
was  about  the  only  advantage  they  had 
gained.  They  had,  indeed,  lost  far 
more  heavily  than  their  opponents,  and 
were  no  nearer  reducing  the  great  for¬ 
tress  than  before  the  struggle.  The 
neighborhood  of  Val  gave  evidence  of 
how  furious  the  fight  had  been.  There 
have  been  battle-fields  far  more  bloody 
than  that  on  which  the  sun  of  the  2d 
of  July  set,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  so 
many  men  have  often  fallen  in  so  con¬ 
fined  a  space.  The  lanes  and  ditches 
were  choked  with  caicasses  ;  it  seemed 
literally  as  if  the  surrounding  fields 
had  been  sown  with  serpent’s  teeth, 
and  the  crop  of  armed  men  reaped  with 
the  sword,  the  bodies  lay  piled  against 
one  another  like  sheaves  at  harvest.  It 
was  in  Val,  however,  that  the  carnage 
had  been  most  hideous.  The  village 
in  places  was  knee-deep  in  corpses,  and 
it  was  said  that  wheie  the  death-tide 
had  ebbed  and  fiowed  between  the 
houses,  they  lay  in  barricades  breast 
high.  For  days  the  roads  to  the  west 
were  covered  by  the  train  of  vehicles 
conveying  the  wounded  to  Louvain. 
Not  only  the  farmyards  and  the  stables 
of  the  neighboring  mansions  have  been 
put  under  contribution,  but  the  inn¬ 
keepers  and  chairmen  of  the  adjacent 
towns.  Mingled  with  the  carts  and 
wagons  of  the  countryside  might  be 
seen  the  great  chariots  of  the  Flemish 
landowners,  and  the  coaches  and  sedan- 
chairs  in  which  the  burghers  and  their 
wives  were  wont  to  ride. 

Saxe  admitted  that  night  at  supper, 
to  Lord  Robert  Sutton,  that  his  vic¬ 
tory  had  cost  him  11,000  men,  and  he 
aciounted  for  the  barrenness  of  the  re¬ 
sult  by  the  determination  with  which 
Val  had  been  held,  and  by  the  fury 
with  which  the  last  charge  had  been 
driven  home.  ”  Sire,”  he  said  gener¬ 
ously,  on  introducing  Ligonier  to  the 
King,  “I  present  to  your  Majesty  a 
man  who,  by  one  glorious  action,  has 
disconcerted  all  my  plans.”  Louis  re- 


*  “  Whene’er  great  Saxo  your  troops  attacked, 
About  the  village  Val,  Willie, 

To  scour  awa  ye  wasna  slack, 

For  fear  you’d  get  a  ball,  W’illie. 

“  Up  and  rin  awa,  Willie, 

Up  and  rin  awa,  W’ilhe  ; 

Culloden’s  laurels  you  have  lost. 
Your  pulfed-up  looks,  and  a’,  Willie. 

“  Baith  Scott  and  Lockhart’s  sent  to  hell. 
Fur  to  acquaint  mamma,  Willie, 

That  shortly  you’ll  be  there  yoursel, 

To  roast  ayont  them  a’,  Willie. 

“  In  just  reward  for  their  misdeeds. 

Your  butchers  got  a  fa’,  Willie  ; 

And  a’  that  lived  ran  all  wi’  speed 

To  Maestriebt’s  Strang  w'a’,  Willie.” 
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again  gotten  the  advantage  and  our 
poor  countrymen’s  bravery  hath  led 
them  on  to  destruction  but  the  fact 
remained  that  if  Bathyani’s  advice  had 
been  taken  Saxe  would  probably  have 
had  little  to  congratulate  himself  on. 
Horace  Walpole  understood  this : 
“  The  Duke  is  coining  back,”  he  wrote 
characteristically.  ”  I  fear  his  candles 
are  gone  to  bed  with  Admiral  Ver¬ 
non’s  !”  and  the  same  tliought  was 
expressed,  with  all  the  bluntness  of  the 
ranks,  by  an  English  prisoner,  whose 
captor  had  declared  that  if  all  the 
army  had  fought  like  him  they  must 
have  conquered,  when  he  replied, 
”  There  were  men  enough  like  me  : 
what  we  wanted  was  one  like  Marshal 
Saxe.”  The  army,  indeed,  had  per¬ 
fect  confidence  in  itself.  No  number 
of  Fontenoys,  or  Roucoux,  or  V’als 
could  shake  its  belief  that  it  had  only 
to  meet  the  French  on  anything  like 
even  terms  to  thrash  them.  When¬ 
ever  the  Duke  appeared  among  the 
men  he  was  assailed  with  demands  to 
be  once  more  led  against  the  enemy. 
All  through  the  remainder  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  however,  they  were  kept  eating 
their  hearts  out  under  the  walls  of 
Maestricht,  while  Lowendahl  marched 
across  Flanders  and  reduced  the  “  vir¬ 
gin  fortress”  of  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

“  This  check  o’  conscience  for  your  sins, 

It  stings  yon  to  the  saul,  Willie, 

And  breaks  your  measures  this  campaign, 
As  much  as  Lowendahl,  Willie.” 

breamed  the  Jacobite  ballad-mongers 
in  delight ;  but  the  time  was  coming 
when  the  men  who  had  failed  at  Val 
were  to  have  their  wish,  on  that  glori¬ 
ous  August  day  in  the  year  ’59,  which 
witnessed  for  Horace  Walpole  the  re- 
habililation  of  the  candle.  ‘‘  Every 


house  in  London,”  he  wrote,  “  is  illu¬ 
minated.  every  street  has  two  bonfires, 
every  bonfire  two  hundred  squibs.” 

It  is  our  custom  to  place  on  our  col¬ 
ors  only  the  names  of  our  victories. 
The  habit  has  its  disadvantages.  The 
six  regiments  which  “  tumbled”  Con- 
tades’  horsemen  ‘‘  into  ruin  had  the 
word  ‘  Minden,’  but  what  of  the  five 
which  fell,  round  Mackay,  amid  the 
hedgerows  of  Steinkirk?”  The  39th  is 
proud  that  it  alone  has  the  right  to 
“  Plassy”  and  the  motto  ”  Primus  in 
l7i(lis,"  yet  no  man  in  it  would  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  soldiers  who  stood  with 
Clive  on  that  decisive  field  were  called 
upon  to  display  a  nieasure  of  the  hero¬ 
ism  of  those  of  the  44th  forcing  their 
pitiful  way  from  the  ramparts  of  Cabul 
to  their  grave  between  the  precipices 
of  the  Jugdulluck.  There  are  regi¬ 
ments  which  have  won  their  claim  to 
‘‘  South  Africa”  and  “  New  Zealand 
there  are  others  which  march  under 
”  Monte  Video”  and  “  Pegu,”  while 
for  those  who  staggered  through  the 
gap  at  Fontenoy,  who  stood  savagely 
at  bay  at  Roucoux,  or,  when  their  am¬ 
munition  had  given  out,  faced  the 
French  with  the  bayonet  in  the  char¬ 
nel-house  at  Val,  there  is  nothing  but 
oblivion.  In  the  building  of  a  great 
Empire  the  moments  must  necessarily 
recur  when  its  soldiers  have  to  meet 
certain  death  without  the  hope  of  vic¬ 
tory.  Nothing  that  can  help  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  such  actions,  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  serve  to  raise  the  pride  of 
their  countrymen  in  that  they  are  flesh 
of  the  flesh  of  the  men  who  have  per¬ 
formed  them,  should  be  forgotten, 
“  because  on  the  bones  of  the  English 
the  English  flag  is  stayed.” — Temple 
Bar. 


TIGERSnOOTING  IN  THE  DECCAN. 


BY  CAPTAIN  R.  G.  BURTON. 

In  these  days,  when  a  constantly  an  increased  area  of  cultivation,  has 
growing  network  of  railways  is  spread  further  tended  to  drive  the  denizens 
over  the  land,  (he  wild  beasts  that  for-  of  the  jungles  from  their  former  haunts, 
merly  abounded  in  most  parts  of  the  and  to  confine  them  to  limited  areas, 
Deccan  are  not  as  numerous  as  they  where  there  still  remains  sufficient  for- 
were.  In  addition  to  the  iron  roads,  est  for  their  wanderings.  It  must  not, 
an  increasing  population,  demanding  however,  be  supposed  that  dense  for- 
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ests,  but  seldom  trodden  by  human 
footsteps,  are  the  most  favorable  to 
the  well-being  and  increase  of  the /<?/•<? 
naiurce. 

In  such  secluded  spots,  indeed,  the 
bison  and  elephant  love  to  roam,  far 
from  the  haunts  of  man,  where  no 
sounds  save  those  of  Nature  strike 
upon  the  ear,  and  where  they  can  wan¬ 
der  in  peace  over  untrodden  solitudes. 
But  the  deer  and  the  antelope  prefer 
more  cultivated  regions,  the  former 
generally  abounding  in  the  forests  bor¬ 
dering  on  fields,  whose  crops  they  can 
ravage  at  night.  Consequently  also 
the  great  beasts  of  prey  follow  their 
game  to  the  borderlands  of  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  man,  where  they  prey,  not 
only  on  the  deer,  but  on  the  catHe  that 
exist  in  large  herds  in  all  Indian  vil¬ 
lages  of  the  Deccan. 

It  has  lately  been  my  fortune  to 
spend  some  weeks  in  pursuit  of  tigers 
in  a  portion  of  the  Deccan  lying  in  the 
valley  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
India,  where  the  striped  felines  still 
exist  in  considerable  numbers.  I  had 
no  elephants,  and  no  great  train  of  fol¬ 
lowers,  but  went  out  into  the  jungle 
on  a  solitary  expedition,  accompanied 
only  by  a  few  faithful  retainers. 

My  readers  must  not  expect  to  hear 
of  a  number  of  hairbreadth  escapes, 
for  with  all  the  romance  that  surrounds 
him,  the  ferocity  and  strength  with 
which  his  nature  is  endowed,  and  the 
narrow  escapes  that  form  the  theme  of 
most  tiger  stories,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  pursuit  of  the  striped  feline 
generally  involves  any  great  danger. 
When  the  game  is  afoot,  the  sportsman 
usually  occupies  some  safe  eminence, 
such  as  a  tree  or  the  back  of  an  ele¬ 
phant,  but  of  course  there  may  be  oc¬ 
casions  when  the  hunter  is  in  danger. 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  tiger, 
if  met  with,  will  attack  at  once  ;  on 
the  contrary,  unless  wounded,  he  will 
make  off  as  fast  as  he  can.  But  if  the 
tiger  has  been  wounded,  he  becomes  at 
once  the  most  dangerous  and  terrible 
creature  in  the  world  ;  his  charge  is 
then  irresistible,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  coughing  roar,  sufficiently  appall¬ 
ing  to  daunt  the  boldest  heart ;  he 
will  then  kill  any  living  thing  that  ap¬ 
proaches  him,  and  the  hunter  who  fol- 
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lows  a  wounded  tiger  on  foot  takes  his 
rifle  in  one  hand  and  his  life  in  the 
other. 

About  the  middle  of  March  my  camp, 
consisting  only  of  two  small  tents,  was 
pitched  in  the  welcome  shade  of  a  giant 
banyan  ti-ee,  on  the  bank  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  rivei’.  The  river,  whose  stream, 
shrunk  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  flowed 
in  a  rocky  bed,  wound  its  serpentine 
course  through  a  broad  valley,  at  times 
passing  through  stretches  of  field  and 
rneadow-land,  and  anon  shaded  by 
deep  forests  of  teak  and  bamboo.  On 
either  sunlit  bank  rose  hills  of  consid¬ 
erable  height,  intersected  by  deep  ra¬ 
vines  containing  cool,  shady  pools  of 
water,  ideal  haunts  for  the  tigers  which 
infested  them  ;  secure  retreats,  whence 
the  animals  could  issue  forth  at  night, 
and  ravage  the  herds  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  villages. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival  in  camp 
we  took  out  four  small  buffaloes  to  tie 
up  as  bait  in  a  long,  broad  valley, 
where  the  presence  of  tigers  had  been 
reported.  But  first  of  all  an  impor¬ 
tant  ceremony  had  to  be  performed. 
On  a  rocky  eminence  at  the  head  of 
this  valley  is  a  Mahomedan  ziarat  or 
tomb,  at  which  sacred  spot  a  venerable 
fakir  resides.  To  this  place  I  repaired 
with  my  shikaris  ;  a  goat  was  slain  in 
the  orthodox  manner,  and  a  feast  pro¬ 
vided  at  my  expense  to  some  twenty 
poor  people  of  the  neighboring  villages. 
tVithout  this  ceremony,  my  supersti¬ 
tious  followers  informed  me,  I  would 
have  no  success  in  shooting. 

Leaving  the  ziarat  in  the  afternoon, 
we  descended  to  the  valley  below,  and 
tied  up  our  buffaloes  near  pools  of  wa¬ 
ter,  on  whose  sandy  margins  could  be 
seen  the  fresh  imprints  of  a  large 
tigress,  distinguishable  by  their  oval 
form  from  the  squarer  footprints  of  a 
tiger. 

Next  morning,  soon  after  sunrise,  I 
went  up  the  valley,  and  found  that  one 
of  the  buffaloes  had  been  killed  and 
dragged  into  a  thicket.  A  broken 
rope,  a  pool  of  blood,  some  feline  foot¬ 
prints,  and  the  trail  of  a  heavy  body 
in  the  grass — these  were  the  evidences 
of  the  tragedy  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  silent  watches  of  the  night.  The 
power  of  the  tigress  was  apparent  from 
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the  fact  that  she  had  dragged  her  prey 
across  a  deep  ditch,  some  six  feet  wide, 
with  steep  sides. 

Toward  midday  beaters  were  collect¬ 
ed,  and  I  took  up  a  position  in  a  tree 
about  two  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the 
kill.  While  waiting  for  the  beat  to 
come  on,  the  scorching  noontide  sun 
was  very  trying,  and  the  barrels  of  my 
rifle  became  so  hot  that  I  could  not 
hold  them  for  any  length  of  time. 

At  length  the  beat  commenced. 
The  crowd  of  natives  advanced,  utter¬ 
ing  loud  cries,  and  beating  drums,  and 
then  the  tigress  came  rapidly,  with 
sinuous  movement,  through  the  long 
grass.  As  she  approached  my  tree  I 
fired,  and  she  stumbled,  but  quickly 
recovering  herself,  turned  into  a  water¬ 
course  close  by.  Descending  from  my 
tree,  I  found  the  tigress  lyine  dead 
some  twenty  yards  off  ;  the  bullet  had 
struck  her  rather  too  far  back  to  drop 
her  dead  on  the  spot.  Indeed,  such 
is  the  vitality  of  these  animals,  that 
they  will  sometimes  rush  for  a  distance 
of  fifty  yards  or  more,  even  when  shot 
through  the  heart  and  lungs.  For 
some  days  no  more  tigers  made  their 
appearance  ;  but  toward  the  end  of 
the  week  a  buffalo  was  killed  in  an¬ 
other  valley  not  far  from  the  place 
where  I  shot  the  tigress. 

The  tiger,  evidently  a  large  one  from 
his  marks,  had  dragged  his  prey  up  a 
small  watercourse  leading  into  the  main 
stream  ;  but  we,  no  doubt,  disturbed 
him,  for  he  did  not  appear  in  the  beat, 
lie  was,  however,  a  bold  and  voracious 
animal,  for  he  returned  that  night  and 
slew  another  buffalo. 

This  time  I  approached  the  kill  with 
more  caution.  A  crow  was  cawing 
vociferously  on  a  neighboring  branch, 
and  a  few  vultures  were  perched  on  the 
surrounding  trees. 

By  two  o’clock  my  beaters  were  col¬ 
lected,  and  I  took  up  my  position  in  a 
tree  overlooking  a  ravine,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  carcase  of  the  buffalo. 
At  the  first  shout  of  the  boaters  an 
enormous  tiger  appeared,  heavy  with 
beef,  walking  lazily  along  the  ravine 
in  my  direction.  I  fired  too  soon,  and 
missed  him,  and  he  sprang  forward 
with  a  roar,  only  to  drop  dead  the  next 
instant,  for  another  bullet  struck  him 
on  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  passed 


through  the  heart,  and  was  stopped  by 
the  skin  on  the  far  side,  and  the  tiger 
fell  as  if  struck  by  lightning. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Hindus 
to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  jungle 
god.  A  short  distance  up  the  valley, 
where  I  shot  this  tiger,  beside  the  nar¬ 
row  track,  trodden  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night  by  many  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  stands  a  small  Hindu  shrine, 
with  red-painted  stone  and  a  ragged 
flag  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  To  this 
sacred  spot  my  men  took  a  goat  I  gave 
them,  and  cut  its  throat  with  due  cere¬ 
mony,  spilling  the  blood  in  front  of 
the  dilapidated  wooden  structure  that 
formed  the  sacred  edifice  ;  here,  too, 
they  hung  a  foot  of  the  sacrificial  goat, 
whose  remains  were  carried  back  to 
camp  and  devoured. 

It  is  strange  what  importance  my 
shikaris  attach  to  this  sacrifice  of  a 
goat  to  the  local  deities.  They  seem 
to  really  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  this 
offering,  but  no  doubt  are  also  influ¬ 
enced  in  some  degree  by  a  desire  for 
the  meat.  This  is,  however,  a  very 
secondary  object,  for  they  have  some¬ 
times  requested  me  to  provide  a  goat 
for  the  sacrifice  when  the  camp  has 
been  well  supplied  with  venison.  It 
is  a  strange  coincidence  that  such  sac¬ 
rifices  were  frequently  followed  by  suc¬ 
cess,  and  this  naturally  strengthened 
the  belief  of  the  natives  in  this  manner  of 
propitiating  the  jungle  gods.  On  one 
occasion  a  tiger  passed  close  to  one  of 
my  buffaloes  without  killing  it ;  as  I 
could  see  from  the  tracks,  he  had 
walked  up  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
wretched  beast,  and  had  stood  there 
looking  at  it,  a  most  unaccountable 
circumstance.  My  shikaris  averred 
that  the  jungle  god  had  forbidden  the 
tiger  to  kill,  and  that  a  goat  must  be 
sacrificed  to  appease  the  deity.  Per¬ 
sonally,  my  opinion  was  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  cunning  in  his  generation  ; 
that  he  had  been  hunted  before,  and 
knew  the  meaning  of  a  tied  up  buffalo. 
The  result,  however,  showed  that  I 
was  mistaken,  for  this  tiger  proved  to 
be  a  most  bold,  bloodthirsty  and  rapa¬ 
cious  creature.  A  goat  was  duly  sacri¬ 
ficed,  both  Hindus  and  Mahomedans 
taking  part  in  the  heathen  rites  ;  two 
days  later  the  tiger  killed  the  buffalo 
he  had  previously  refused,  and  followed 
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this  up  by  slaying  four  more  before  I 
brought  him  to  bag. 

My  next  camp  was  pitched  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  on  the  border  of  a 
great  forest,  from  which  the  spotted 
deer  came  down  in  herds  to  drink  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  Tigers 
were  fairly  numerous,  but  difficult  to 
obtain  owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of 
game  which  afforded  them  an  easy 
prey. 

It  was  some  days  before  one  of  my 
buffaloes  was  killed,  and  the  marauder 
brought  to  bag.  When  driven  from 
his  lair  the  tiger  attempted  to  break 
out  to  one  side,  but  was  turned  back 
by  a  man  who  had  been  posted  in  a 
tree  for  that  purpose,  lie  then  trotted 
along  toward  me  and  sprang  down 
into  the  dry  bed  of  a  watercourse  a  few 
yards  off,  where  he  stopped,  and  turned 
his  head,  listening  intently  to  the  noise 
that  puisued  him. 

A  bullet  behind  the  shoulder  caused 
him  to  spring  forward  with  a  roar,  and 
another  rolled  him  over.  Still  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  rise,  growling  and  gasping 
horribly  the  while,  until  another  bullet 
terminated  his  troubles. 

After  killing  this  tiger  I  had  a  run 
of  bad  luck,  for  the  beasts  would  not 
show  themselves.  The  camp  was, 
however,  a  very  pleasant  one.  and  for 
a  time  the  pursuit  of  spotted  deer 
afforded  some  diversion  from  the  hunt¬ 
ing  of  impracticable  tigers.  In  a  way 
the  pursuit  of  the  spotted  deer  is  the 
poetry  of  sport,  although  the  game  is 
very  easy  to  bring  to  bag.  But  then 
it  takes  one  to  beautiful  scenery,  to 
the  park-like  banks  of  broad  rivers, 
where  the  trees  form  beautiful  glades 
and  the  ground  is  carpeted  with  ver¬ 
dure.  It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  wander 
at  break  of  day  along  the  margin  of 
the  tortuous  stream  ;  to  scan  eagerly 
the  banks  which  pen  in  broad  reaches, 
tinted  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
where  the  luminous  sheen  of  the  waters 
is  broken  only  by  the  red  and  gray 
granite  rocks  that  jut  u{)  througb  the 
surface.  And  as  the  light  of  day  fills 
the  forest,  and  clears  away  the  mists 
of  night,  spotted  herds  may  be  seen 
browsing  in  the  distance,  some  stand¬ 
ing  on  their  hind  legs  to  pluck  the 
young  shoots  from  the  drooping  bam¬ 
boos  ;  others  cropping  the  dewy  grass, 
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or  dipping  their  soft  muzzles  into  the 
pellucid  stream.  And  should  you 
tread  upon  a  dry  stick,  how  they  all 
instantly  spring  to  attention,  and  then, 
receded  by  the  alaimed  bark  of  the 
inds,  disappear  like  spectres  in  the 
shades  of  the  forest,  perhaps  leaving 
their  antlered  leader  on  the  ground  if 
your  aim  has  been  quick  and  true. 
But  it  is  a  sport  that  soon  palls  on  the 
hunter  who  does  not  care  for  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  after  I  had  secured  a  few  good 
heads  the  spotted  deer  were  left  in 
peace. 

But  in  the  forest  where  I  sought 
these  deer  there  is  a  charm  beyond  the 
desirability  of  the  game,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  never  palls.  The  jungle 
teems  with  animal  life.  It  is  ])ogsible 
that  a  tiger  may  be  met  with  intent 
upon  an  errand  similar  to  that  of  the 
stalker  ;  bison  and  blue  bull  may  be 
seen  ;  the  rough  backs  of  crocodiles  lie 
like  logs  upon  the  water  ;  and  a  family 
of  otteis  may  be  observed  disporting 
themselves  and  chasing  the  fish.  And 
if  the  sportsman  should  climb  the 
neighboring  hills,  which  cast  their 
long  shadows  down  to  the  water’s  edge, 
he  may  find  a  sarnbhur  stag,  game 
more  worthy  of  the  rifie  than  the  spot¬ 
ted  one,  or  he  may  meet  a  shaggy  and 
crusty-tempered  bear  ;  and  tlien,  to 
rest  on  the  hill-top  and  look  down  on 
the  view  below,  a  scene  beautiful  to  be¬ 
hold.  For  miles  the  river  can  be  seen 
winding  its  serpentine  course  through 
jungle-land  and  field,  rushing  through 
rock^-pent  channels,  or  flowing  smooth¬ 
ly  and  broadly  in  a  sandy  bed.  And 
from  all  sides  resound  the  voices  of 
the  forest,  where  graceful  forms  can 
ne  seen  moving  in  the  glades  below. 
The  bark  of  the  deer,  the  cry  of  the 
peafowl,  the  monotonous  call  of  the 
coel,  the  Indian  cuckoo,  all  these  and 
other  sounds  strike  upon  the  ear  and 
gladden  the  solitude  of  the  woods. 

I  lingered  some  days  at  this  place, 
attracUd  more  by  the  surroundings 
than  by  the  hope  of  sport,  for  the 
tigers  were  very  wary.  One  killed  a 
buffalo,  but  left  the  place  without  eat¬ 
ing  any  of  the  carcase,  as  though 
driven  off  by  the  ghost  of  his  feline 
predecessor  whom  I  had  slain  there 
and  whose  bones  lay  bleaching  in  the 
sun.  Then  a  tigress  and  two  cubs 
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passed  close  by  the  same  place,  and 
turned  up  their  noses  at  my  buffalo, 
no  doubt  preferring  fat  venison  to 
somewhat  lean  beef,  and  then  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  time  to  leave. 

Some  miles  up  a  valley  branching 
from  the  main  river  I  pitched  my 
camp  near  a  small  village,  where  a 
tiger  was  said  to  have  been  carrying  on 
his  depredations  among  the  herds  for 
some  months.  On  the  day  of  my  ar¬ 
rival  I  went  up  a  deep  ravine  about 
tlirec  miles  from  camp,  and  there 
found  tracks  of  a  large  tiger  and  a 
tigress,  which  had  passed  by  in  the 
night.  I  tied  up  three  buffaloes  in  the 
ravine,  where  water  was  fairly  plenti¬ 
ful.  That  night  a  great  storm  arose. 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents  ;  the  thunder 
reverberated  among  the  bills,  whose 
rocky  eminences  were  lit  up  by  the 
lurid  glare  of  frequent  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning.  Toward  morning  the  rain  ceased 
falling,  and  after  breakfast  I  went  to 
look  at  my  buffaloes,  and  found  them 
untouched.  But  the  big  tiger  had 
passed  up  the  valley.  His  great  foot¬ 
prints  were  visible  in  the  bed  of  the 
nullah,  and  he  had  stopped  at  the  wa¬ 
ter  close  to  one  of  the  buffaloes,  in 
such  a  position  that  he  must  have  seen 
it.  The  shikaris  would  have  it  that 
the  local  deity  had  forbidden  the  tiger 
to  kill,  and  that  a  sacrifice  must  be 
made  to  propitiate  the  jungle  god.  As 
I  have  already  remarked,  this  sacrifice 
of  a  goat  was  frequently  followed  by 
success,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Jungle 
god  was  eventually  appeased.  Two 
days  later  the  tigress,  whose  marks  I 
had  seen,  killed  a  buffalo  in  a  small 
watercourse,  but  the  beat  was  empty, 
for  she  had  left  her  prey  after  eating 
her  fill.  On  the  following  day  a  kill 
was  again  reported,  at  a  distance  of 
some  six  miles  from  camp.  It  was  a 
scorching  hot  day,  and  it  was  three 
o’clock  before  I  got  my  beaters  to  the 
spot.  I  took  up  my  position  in  a  tree 
in  the  bed  of  a  watercourse  in  which' 
the  kill  was,  but  here  I  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  was  proved  by  subsequent 
events.  The  tiger,  which  had  been 
lying  down  in  a  pool  of  water,  soon 
showed  himself.  He  walked  rapidly 
along  toward  me  through  the  long 
grass  among  the  trees  that  stood  thick 


on  the  side  of  the  nullah.  He  was  an 
immense  beast  with  massive  chest,  and 
monstrous  head  surrounded  by  a  fringe 
of  long  hair,  and  his  light  yellow  coat, 
faded  apparently  by  age,  shone  golden 
in  the  strong  sunliglit.  Already  I 
counted  him  as  mine  ;  on  he  came, 
then  stopped  some  twenty  yards  off  be¬ 
hind  a  clump  of  trees.  Then  sudden¬ 
ly,  as  the  beaters  came  on,  he  uttered 
a  growl,  dashed  up  the  steep  bank  of 
the  ravine,  and  in  a  momnit  disap¬ 
peared  from  view.  It  was  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment,  but  the  loss  of  the  tiger 
was  due  to  my  mistake  in  posting  my¬ 
self  in  the  watercourse,  where  I  did 
not  command  the  surrounding  ground  ; 
had  I  been  on  the  bank  above,  I  would 
certainly  have  shot  him.  Vye  again 
tried  to  drive  him  out  further  up  the 
glen,  but  he  went  off  to  one  side  and 
crossed  the  mountains,  going  in  the 
direction  of  the  ravine  where  he  had 
{lassed  my  buffalo  the  first  night.  This 
tiger  was  a  bold  and  voracious  animal. 
Nothing  daunted  by  being  hunted,  he 
that  same  night  slew  the  buffalo  ho 
had  passed  by  before,  and  lay  up  beside 
his  piey.  The  ground  here  was  open, 
and  the  tiger  was  disturbed  before  we 
were  ready  for  the  beat.  He  made  off 
into  some  bamboo  jungle,  and  I  ran 
after  him,  hoping  to  get  a  shot,  but 
caught  only  a  glimpse  of  his  stern 
going  away  through  the  trees.  Then 
I  put  in  the  beaters,  but  the  tiger 
broke  back  and  scattered  them,  and, 
roaring  fiercely,  made  off  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  whence  he  had  come. 

Disappointed  and  discouraged  I  re¬ 
turned  to  camp,  but  my  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  bring  this  tiger  to  bag 
only  made  me  the  more  determined  to 
persist  in  his  pursuit.  It  would  be  a 
case  of  his  cunning  against  mine,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  a  month 
if  necessary.  Next  morning  I  went 
out  to  look  at  the  kill  of  the  preceding 
day.  In  the  nullah  I  found  the  mon¬ 
ster’s  fresh  pugs.  He  had  visited  the 
kill  during  the  night.  Cocking  my 
rifle,  I  approached  the  place  cautious¬ 
ly.  The  beast  was  not  there,  but  the 
swollen  carcase  of  the  buffalo  was  float¬ 
ing  in  a  pool  of  water,  into  which  the 
tiger  had  evidently  cast  it  to  preserve 
it  from  the  vultures.  Then  I  tried  to 
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track  the  brirte  down  in  hopes  of  get¬ 
ting  a  shot,  but  we  lost  the  tracks  on 
hard  ground. 

“  The  month  of  April  was  now  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close  ;  the  scorching  wind  was 
blowing  in  blasts  through  the  valleys, 
the  sun  beat  down  with  furnace  heat, 
and  the  work  of  the  last  few  days  had 
begun  to  tell  on  one.  On  my  way 
back  to  camp  this  morning  I  was  sud¬ 
denly  knocked  over  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  had  to  send  for  a  bullock- 
cart  to  take  me  back  to  my  tent.  Next 
morning  another  buffalo  was  found 
killed  by  the  big  tiger.  1  was  very 
weak  and  ill,  but  hoped  to  be  able  to 
ride  to  the  place,  so  beaters  were  as¬ 
sembled,  but  at  midday  1  was  attacked 
by  a  raging  fever  and  could  not  move. 
Next  day  I  went  out  in  a  cart  to  the 
valley  where  the  kill  was,  but  the  tiger 
did  not  appear  in  the  beat,  and  I  re¬ 
turned  in  an  exhausted  condition  to 
my  camp.  A  few  days  later  the  big 
tiger  came  back  once  more,  and  killed 
another  buffalo.  My  shikaris  reported 
this  to  me,  but  they  did  not  tell  me 
what  I  subsequently  discovered,  that 
they  hao  disturbed  the  beast  at  his 
kill,  and  that  he  had  made  off,  so  I 
had  all  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
place  and  beating  for  nothing.  I  had 
now  spent  a  fortnight  in  pursuit  of 
this  tiger.  He  had  become  most  cun¬ 
ning  in  his  generation,  and  I  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  despair  of  bringing  him  to 
bag.  Hut  I  determined  to  make  one 
more  effort  to  compass  his  destruction. 
This  day,  when  the  beat  was  over,  I 
tracked  him  down  for  two  miles  into  a 
deep  ravine  with  precipitous  sides, 
containing  a  pool  of  water  in  a  basin 
hollowed  out  in  the  rocks.  Here  I 
tied  up  a  buffalo,  and  returned  to 
camp  to  await  events.  But  further 
precautions  were  taken.  Two  hours 
before  daybreak  the  heights  that 
crowned  the  valley  were  occupied  by 
my  shikaris,  who  had  become  by  this 
time  as  intent  as  myself  on  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  tiger.  As  the  mists  of 
night  cleared  away,  and  the  light  of 
day  filled  the  valley,  they  saw  from 
the  heights  above,  the  tiger  lying  down 
by  the  remains  of  the  buffalo,  on  which 
he  had  gorged  himself  during  the 
night.  As  the  sun  rose  in  the  heav¬ 
ens,  and  its  rays  sought  the  depths  of 
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the  ravine,  the  tiger  retired  to  rest  in 
a  thick  patch  of  jungle  bordering  on 
the  watercourse.  All  this  my  shikaris 
reported  to  me  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  beaters  were  at  once  col¬ 
lected.  It  seemed  now  as  if  nothing 
but  some  untoward  event  could  avert 
the  fate  of  the  creature  which  had  led 
me  so  long  a  chase.  1  went  out  in  a 
bullock-cart  to  within  a  mile  of  the 
kill,  and  then,  with  difficulty,  climbed 
up  the  rocky  steep  that  overlooked  the 
valley  where  the  tiger  lay.  I  descend¬ 
ed  into  the  ravine  about  five  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  kill,  and  there  posted 
myself  in  a  tree  just  beyond  the  edge 
of  a  thick  clump  of  bamboos.  The 
whole  country-side  had  collected  to  the 
beat,  and  a  crowd  of  natives  now 
mounted  the  hillsides,  and  swarmed 
along  the  valley.  The  tiger  soon  gave 
notice  of  his  presence,  and  a  lusty 
roar,  met  by  a  responsive  shout  of  the 
beaters,  announced  that  he  had  tried 
to  break  up  the  hillside,  and  had  been 
driven  back.  Again  he  climbed  the 
precipitous  slope,  but  one  of  my  trusty 
men  saw  him  coming  up,  and  with 
fierce  cries  led  the  beaters  on,  charged 
at  the  tiger  like  a  body  of  infantry, 
and  drove  him  grumbling  down  the 
hillside. 

And  now  the  great  beast  came  sul¬ 
lenly  along,  with  gaping  jaws  and  loll¬ 
ing  tongue,  and  emerged  from  the 
bamboo  clump  in  front  of  me.  I 
knew  him  at  once  by  his  mighty  hair- 
fringed  head  and  light  yellow  body. 
He  walked  along  slowly  for  some  way, 
then  suddenly  dashed  forward  with  a 
muttered  growl,  and  as  he  passed  my 
tree  I  dropped  him  dead  in  his  tracks 
with  a  bullet  through  the  back. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  best,  and 
quite  the  most  laborious,  tiger  hunts  I 
have  had  ;  and  next  day,  the  skin  hav¬ 
ing  been  partially  dried,  we  marched 
on  toward  new  country  in  the  east. 
It  was  not  until  the  third  day  that  we 
found  more  tigers.  After  searching 
the  country  for  many  miles  round  my 
shikaris  found  the  marks  of  a  tigress 
and  two  cubs  by  a  pool  of  water  in 
thick  forest  some  seven  miles  from  the 
village  where  we  were  encamped,  and 
a  buffalo  was  tied  up  as  bait.  Three 
o’clock  next  day  found  me  in  my  place 
with  the  beaters  coming  on.  1  had 
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expected  a  tigress  and  cubs,  but  soon  a 
great  tiger  came  forth,  stalking  with 
majestic  tread  along  the  bank  of  the 
nullah  toward  me.  I  was  rather  low 
down  in  my  tree,  and  as  I  raised  my 
rifle  the  tiger’s  eye  caught  the  glint 
of  the  barrels,  and  he  sprang  forward 
with  a  roar  into  the  thick  jungle  that 
bordered  the  ravine.  I  tired  two  rapid 
shuts  and  feared  a  miss,  for  the  beast 
seemed  to  go  off  unharmed,  but  when 
I  got  down  from  my  tree  a  little  blood 
was  found  on  the  tracks.  The  jungle 
was  thick  and  cut  up  by  small  water¬ 
courses,  fringed  with  clumps  of  bam¬ 
boos,  and  it  was  dangerous  work,  but 
I  followed  cautiously  with  my  finger 
on  the  trigger,  expecting  the  tiger  to 
charge  every  moment.  However,  the 
adventure  ended  satisfactorily,  for  a 
hundred  yards  further  we  found  him 
lying  dead  under  the  bank  of  the  ra¬ 
vine.  He  was  hit  by  one  bullet  which 
had  struck  him  far  back  in  the  stomach. 

At  my  next  camping  ground  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  shoot  another 
large  tiger  on  the  day  after  my  arrival. 
We  had  tied  up  a  buffalo  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  broad  valley  filled  with  long 
grass  and  jungle,  with  the  excej)tion  of 
a  strip  on  one  side  where  the  grass  had 
been  burnt  and  the  ground  was  black 
and  bare.  On  visiting  the  spot  next 
morning,  I  found  that  the  buffalo  had 
been  killed  by  a  tiger,  whose  footprints 
were  plainly  impressed  on  the  dusty 
path  through  the  forest.  The  beat 
was  easily  organized,  and  soon  a  great 
brindled  tiger  walked  straight  out  tow¬ 
ard  the  tree  where  I  was  posted.  As 
he  came  along  I  fired  between  his 
shoulders,  but  a  moment  too  soon, 
for  the  bullet  failed  to  penetrate,  but 
cut  a  long  wound  in  the  tiger’s  back. 
The  beast  dashed  forward,  and  my  sec¬ 
ond  bullet  missed  him  as  he  plunged 
into  a  ravine  behind  me  and  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  long  grass.  Things 


looked  serious,  for  here  was  a  tiger 
wounded  painfully  but  not  mortally 
(for  as  he  passed  I  had  seen  the  wound) 
and  in  long  grass  up  to  my  waist,  to 
enter  which  would  be  to  court  probable 
death.  I  was  thinking  how  best  to 
follow  up  the  game,  when  a  panther 
walked  along  the  watercourse  below 
me,  and  I  shot  it  dead.  1  then  de¬ 
scended  from  my  tree,  and  with  my 
finger  on  the  tfigger  entered  the  grass. 
A  small  nullah  intersected  the  valley, 
and  in  the  bed  of  this  nullah  the  great 
beast’s  tracks  could  be  plainly  seen. 
But  to  follow  these  tracks  with  long 
grass  on  either  side,  where  any  bush 
might  conceal  the  lurking  monster, 
rendered  fierce  by  his  wound,  seemed 
like  courting  certain  destaiction.  I 
followed  a  hundred  yards,  then  left  the 
grass  and  skirted  its  edge  by  the  burnt 
bare  ground  that  bordered  the  valley, 
intending  to  cut  in  to  the  nullah  higher 
up,  at  intervals,  to  see  from  the  tracks 
how  far  the  tiger  had  gone.  Half  a 
mile  .further  the  watercourse  took  a 
bend  outward  and  left  the  grass  for  a 
few  paces,  and  to  this  point  I  bent  my 
steps,  leaving  the  men  behind,  and 
holding  my  rifle  ready  to  fire  on  the 
instant,  for  the  tiger  was  at  hand  and 
might  rush  forth  at  any  moment. 
When  I  came  to  the  bend  of  the  nullah, 
here  about  two  feet  deep,  I  saw  the 
wounded  beast  lying  down  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree  within  six  feet  of  me. 
Fortunately  he  had  not  heard  my  silent 
approach,  and  as  he  saw  me  and  raised 
his  head  I  shot  him  through  the  heart. 

This  brought  the  expedition  to  a 
close,  and  a  few  days  later  I  was  on 
the  march  back  to  civilization,  leaving 
behind  me  the  vacant  haunts  of  the 
tigers  I  had  slain,  haunts  which  I 
found  reoccupied  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  when  I  revisited  them  during 
the  present  year. —  Westminster  Review. 
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In  dealing  with  French  customs  and 
mxBurs — to  use  a  comprehensive  term 
— it  is  impossible  to  generalize.  Revo¬ 
lutions  may  come  and  go  ;  the  whole 


administrative  system  of  the  country 
may  be  reduced  to  one  dead  level  of 
uniformity,  but  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  old  Provinces  remain. 
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The  Norman  differs  greatly  from  the 
Breton,  the  Breton  from  the  Bourgig- 
non,  the  Bourgignon  from  the  Gascon. 
These  peoples  are  strangely  diverse — 
in  their  habits  and  temperaments,  in 
their  system  of  life,  their  physical  fea¬ 
tures,  and  even  in  their  tongue,  as  the 
patois  of  one  province  is  barely  intelli¬ 
gible  in  another.  I  therefore  premise 
that  1  am  dealing  with  Bourgignons, 
in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  Cote 
d’Or,  who  live  far  removed  from  con¬ 
tact  with  cities,  and  still  further  away 
from  the  influences  of  fin  de  si^cle  civ¬ 
ilization.  The  Bourgignon  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  type.  He  is  cheery,  affable,  and 
convivial.  He  lives  well  and  works 
hard.  He  is  more  sociable  than  the 
Breton,  less  avaricious  than  the  Au- 
vergnat,  not  so  excitable  as  the  south¬ 
erner.  He  is  very  hospitable — gener¬ 
ous  with  everything,  so  long  as  his  sous 
are  safe.  He  is  nothing,  if  not  eco¬ 
nomical.  Without  being  demonstra¬ 
tive,  he  is  intensely  patriotic,  and  re¬ 
calls  with  pride  that  two  of  the  f§w  re¬ 
pulses  which  the  Germans  received  in 
the  war  of  1870  were  at  Nuits  and 
Chateauneuf. 

The  particular  corner  of  the  Cote 
d’Or  with  which  I  deal  is  a  high  table¬ 
land  about  twelve  miles  from  Beaune. 
It  is  too  high  for  vine-growing,  except 
on  a  small  scale  with  uncertain  results. 
It  is  a  representative  agricultural  dis¬ 
trict,  thickly  dotted  with  villages. 
There  are  no  isolated  farms  or  houses. 
The  social  instincts  of  the  people  lead 
them  to  live  in  village  groups,  one  or 
more  of  which  constitute  the  unit  of 
local  administration — the  commune. 
Let  us  examine  one  of  those  typical 
village  communes. 

The  village  is  nothing  but  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  little  farm-houses,  dumped 
down  in  more  or  less  irregular  fashion. 
Each  separate  property  consists  of  a 
dwelling-house  at  one  end,  a  cow-shed 
or  stable  at  the  other,  the  quarters  for 
the  poultry  in  between,  and  a  granary 
overhead.  As  it  happens  that  a  na¬ 
tional  high:.'ay  passes  through  the  vil¬ 
lage,  it  possesses  at  least  the  semblance 
of  one  street.  There  are  several  other 
roadways  lined  with  houses,  and  a  tri¬ 
angular  space  which  is  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  square.  It  is  here  where 
the  village  pump  ought  to  be,  but  civ- 
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ilization  in  this  corner  of  la  vieille 
Bourgogne  can  only  furnish  a  draw- 
well.  An  old  stone  cross  stands,  like 
a  sentinel,  near  the  draw-well,  point¬ 
ing  the  way  of  sinners  to  the  church, 
which  occupies  an  elevated  position 
overlooking  the  square. 

Although  the  village  streets  are  not 
paved,  that  fact  does  not  detract  from 
their  general  utility.  They  serve  more 
purposes  than  streets  generally  do. 
They  are  ornamented  with  manure 
heaps,  which  are  deposited  here  on  the 
payment  of  a  small  sum  to  the  com¬ 
munal  exchequer.  They  form  the  rec- 
r’eation  and  feeding  ground  for  numer¬ 
ous  flocks  of  hens,  ducks,  geese,  and 
other  feathered  stock.  The  ducks  and 
geese  have  the  exclusive  use  of  a  dirty 
pond  of  stagnant  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  square.  The  pond  has  been  ap¬ 
parently  made  for  them.  It  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  or  profitable  to  clean 
the  roadway  often,  as  the  accumulation 
of  garbage  is  much  appreciated  by  the 
aforesaid  feathered  stock.  Moreover, 
they  eat  it.  The  streets  yet  serve  an¬ 
other  purpose.  Firewood  is  stacked 
here,  and  a  convenient  lodgment  found 
for  carts,  barrows,  ploughs,  arrd  other 
implements.  What  with  one  thing 
and  another — the  litter,  the  wood,  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  the 
trees,  to  say  nothing  of  the  local  color 
supplied  by  the  poultry — the  streets  in 
the  village  are  at  least  picturesque,  if 
they  are  not  clean. 

A  visitor  to  the  village  will  be  struck 
by  the  presence  of  many  old  women 
and  the  absence  of  young  men.  There 
are  old  men  too  ;  in  fact,  every  other 
one  you  meet  appears  to  be  “  an  oldest 
inhabitant.”  But  the  women  show 
the  greater  vitality.  These  old  women 
are  not  pensioners  on  society.  ’They 
are  workers  :  whether  they  are  sixty, 
seventy,  or  eighty,  they  are  workers. 
If  they  are  not  working  in  the  fields, 
doing  something  to  the  crops,  they  are 
herding  the  cows  or  knitting  at  their 
doors.  Everybody  works.  All  are  up 
at  four  in  the  morning  in  summer  and 
five  in  the  winter.  Not  that  they  need 
to  slave  for  a  living.  Wealth  is  well 
distributed  in  the  commune,  and  if 
there  is  apparently  little  comfort  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  stored-up  wealth. 
Every  one  is  a  proprietor  of  something  ; 
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if  not  of  a  bit  of  land,  then  of  a  house 
or  a  garden.  There  are  no  poor  people 
in  the  commune.  The  people  never 
heard  of  a  workhouse  ;  never  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  poor-rate.  In  a 
population  of  450,  over  300  are  regis¬ 
tered  proprietors  at  the  mairie,  where 
the  big  cadastre  shows  every  house  and 
every  field  in  the  commune.  As  there 
are  no  poor,  so  there  are  no  criminals. 
When  every  one  owns  something  there 
is  no  cause  for  any  one  to  steal  any¬ 
thing.  Consequently  you  never  see  a 
policeman.  There  are  no  policemen. 
There  is  a  garde  champHre,  who  takes 
a  walk  round  the  woods  and  fields  now 
and  then  to  see  if  mischievous  boys 
are  not  breaking  the  trees  or  damaging 
the  crops.  The  garde  clumpUre  also 
discharges  the  functions  of  town  crier, 
and  is  only  ])aid  £20  a  year  for  both 
positions.  There  are  no  beggars  in 
the  commune.  Occasionally  a  licensed 
beggar  will  pass  through  when  on  tour, 
but  he  must  not  stop  without  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  maire.  I  should  also  add 
that  there  are  no  drunkards  ;  a  drunk¬ 
ard  would  be  as  great  a  phenomenon 
in  the  commune  as  a  pauper.  Not 
that  the  people  don’t  drink,  or  because 
there  are  no  public-houses.  On  the 
contrary,  every  one  drinks.  Teetotal- 
ism  is  unknown.  And  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  public-houses  which 
may  be  opened.  The  only  formality 
required  is  to  pay  a  tax  of  8s.  a  year — 
just  as  if  the  business  were  in  dealing 
in  grain  or  in  cloth.  The  system  is 
complete  local  option,  but  in  a  way 
which  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  would  not 
like.  Yet  there  is  no  drunkenness. 
People  drink  rationally  and  in  moder¬ 
ation,  and  do  not  get  drunk. 

Our  commune  produces  many  things, 
but  children  is  not  its  strong  point. 
You  will  see  many  children  in  the 
fields,  but  they  are  not  natives.  They 
are  boarded-out  pauper  children  from 
the  big  cities.  There  aie  several  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  paucity  of  children. 
Many  of  the  young  men  who  go  away 
to  serve  their  three  years  in  the  army 
never  return,  but  stay  in  the  large 
towns.  Then  large  families  are  dis¬ 
couraged.  When  one  dies,  his  prop¬ 
erty  has  to  be  divided  equally  between 
his  offspring,  and  the  more  children 
there  are,  the  smaller  must  become  the 


plots.  And  the  smaller  the  plots,  the 
less  the  comfort.  It  is  considered  an 
ideal  condition  of  things  in  the  village 
for  every  couple  to  have  a  couple  of 
children,  and  it  is  not  thought  credita¬ 
ble  to  have  more.  I  discussed  the 
population  problem  with  the  octogena¬ 
rian  village  midwife,  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  people  was  extensive  and 
peculiar,  and  who  ought  to  be  an  au¬ 
thority.  Her  interest  obviously  lay  in 
the  direction  of  a  rapid  multiplication 
of  the  species,  but  I  found  her  to  be  a 
confirmed  Malthusian.  She  sank  per¬ 
sonal  considerations,  and  philosophi¬ 
cally  remarked  that  the  fewer  children 
there  were  the  more  there  would  be  for 
the  others,  which,  as  a  material  view 
of  life,  was  irresistible. 

Equality  and  fraternity  are  more 
than  mere  empty  words  in  our  village. 
Everybody  salutes  everybody  else,  not 
as  a  mark  of  deference  or , inferiority, 
but  as  a  sign  of  respect.  Master  and 
laborer  appear  to  be  on  the  most  fra¬ 
ternal  terms.  All  members  of  a  house¬ 
hold  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table 
— the  master  and  the  mistress,  the  sons 
and  the  daughters,  the  servants  and 
the  boarded-out  children.  These  chil¬ 
dren  are  castaways — orphans  or  found¬ 
lings  from  the  cities — but  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  food  they  are  placed  on  an  abso¬ 
lute  equality  with  other  members  of 
the  family.  The  State  pays  the  peas¬ 
ant  to  keep  these  children  until  they 
are  twelve,  after  which  the  employer 
must  feed  them  and  also  pay  a  little 
for  their  labor.  After  thirteen  they 
become  hired  servants.  Many  of  the 
children  are  required  to  herd  the  cattle 
and  the  geese.  There  are  no  fences. 
Fences  would  be  expensive  to  erect, 
and  they  would  likewise  occupy  land 
which  could  be  more  profitably  utilized 
in  growing  crops.  So  it  is  found 
cheaper  to  employ  children— especially 
when  the  children  are  of  an  age  that 
the  State  pays  for  their  maintenance. 

The  houses  in  the  village  are  all  con¬ 
structed  on  the  same  system,  although 
they  may  vary  in  size.  Some  are 
thatched,  others  tiled,  and  a  few  slated. 
There  are  some  roofed  with  the  flat 
stones  which  are  used  for  the  walls. 
Besides  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
house,  and  the  combination  of  cow¬ 
shed,  stable,  granary,  and  dwelling- 
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house,  another  striking  feature  is  the 
scarcity  of  windows.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  win¬ 
dows  are  taxed,  and  the  French  peas¬ 
ant  is  enlightened  enough  with  regard 
to  his  own  material  interests  to  live  in 
the  dark  rather  than  pay  more  taxes 
than  he  can  help.  There  are  little 
openings  near  the  eaves  of  the  houses 
which  look  like  miniature  windows, 
but  they  are  only  the  ventilation  holes 
of  the  granary,  and  are  overlooked  by 
the  tax-collector.  Let  us  enter  one  of 
these  peasant-proprietors’  houses.  The 
door  opens  right  into  the  room.  There 
is  no  superfluous  lobby  or  hall.  As 
the  door  is  generally  left  open  to  assist 
the  only  window  in  lighting  the  room, 
it  is  sometimes  made  of  two  flaps.  The 
lower  one  is  kept  shut  to  exclude  the 
hens,  and  the  other  half  left  open  to 
admit  the  light.  The  room  is  a  large 
composite  compartment,  inasmuch  as 
it  serves  as  kitchen,  dining-room,  par¬ 
lor,  and  bedroom.  Frequently  there  is 
no  other  bedroom.  Two  or  more  beds 
with  tent-like  coverings  stuck  in  the 
corners,  two  huge  wardrobes  with  ele¬ 
phant  feet,  a  table,  and  a  few  wooden 
chairs  constitute  the  whole  of  the  fur¬ 
niture.  The  floor  is  of  stone.  There 
is  an  enormous  open  fire-place  and,  in 
the  larger  houses,  a  small  charcoal 
stove  for  cooking.  The  cooking  uten¬ 
sils  and  the  dishes  are  stowed  away  in 
one  of  the  elephantine  wardrobes, 
which  serves  as  a  larder.  There  are 
no  ornaments  beyond  some  hams  and 
bacon  dangling  from  the  roof,  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Pope  or  the  President, 
cheese  suspended  in  a  cage  for  drying, 
and  the  colored  calendar  of  the  Petit 
Journal.  If  the  family  are  numerous, 
a  small  dark  bedroom  is  found  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  along  with  a  small 
dark  kitchen.  Next  door  is  the  cow¬ 
shed,  and  stable,  or  both.  If  there  is 
a  hired  laborer  employed  on  the  farm, 
he  sleeps  in  this  place.  A  corner  is 
partitioned  off  for  the  hens,  the  ducks, 
and  the  geese,  and  a  small  hole  left  in 
the  wall  as  an  entrance  for  them.  It 
is  not  every  farmer  who  can  afford  a 
cart-shed,  but  if  there  is  a  cart-shed  it 
adjoins  the  dwelling-house  on  the 
other  side.  Over  all  is  the  granary. 
The  arrangement  of  most  farmers’ 


houses  in  this  part  of  the  Cote  d’Or  is 
on  the  same  lines. 

'■  So  much  for  the  general  appearance 
and  character  of  our  village  commune. 
Let  us  consider  some  aspects  of  its  life 
more  closely.  That  the  standard  of 
education  is  not  high  will  readily  be 
understood.  Most  of  the  people  can 
read  ;  some  of  the  peasants’  sons  have 
been  to  college  ;  but  education  is  not 
too  highly  appraised.  There  is  a  com¬ 
munal  school  for  boys,  where  element¬ 
ary  subjects  are  taught.  The  rules 
for  attendance  are  not  very  rigid.  The 
girls  are  taught  at  a  school  conducted 
by  nuns.  There  is  no  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  as  we  understand  it,  in  the  boys’ 
school,  but  the  pupils  receive  moral 
training,  and  are  taught  their  duty  to 
their  parents,  to  the  community,  and 
to  God.  There  is  a  small  school  li¬ 
brary  consisting  mainly  of  works  of 
travel  and  history.  The  mditre  (Vecole 
is,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  country 
districts,  secretary  to  the  communal 
council.  He  is  the  registrar  of  births 
and  deaths,  and  keeps  the  cadaxtre. 
The  niairie  consists  of  a  small  room 
over  the  school.  After  the  church, 
the  school  house  is  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  important  building  in  the 
commune.  The  church,  too,  is  com¬ 
munal  property,  and  is  kept  in  repair 
at  the  public  expense. 

All  the  people  are  ardent  worship¬ 
pers.  On  Sunday  morning  they  tarn 
out,  old  and  young,  the  strong  and 
the  halt,  dressed  in  their  best,  to  at¬ 
tend  church.  Only  “  works  of  neces¬ 
sity  and  mercy”  keep  them  at  home. 
The  attendance  at  early  morning  Mass 
during  the  week  is  limited  to  the  elder¬ 
ly  women— the  less  active  members  of 
the  community.  Our  Ciire  is  very 
severe,  but  he  has  to  make  the  spir¬ 
itual  side  of  things  fit  in  with  mundane 
interests,  which  are  very  strong  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year.  For  instance, 
he  cuts  the  sermon  and  the  service 
short  during  hay-making  and  harvest, 
so  that  the  people  may  work.  Unless 
he  were  aecommodating  in  this  respect, 
it  is  possible  that  his  worshippers  would 
diminish.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
doesn’t  encourage  such  frivolities  as 
dancing.  If  any  of  his  enfants  de 
Marie  dance  at  the  village /e^e  they  can 
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sing  no  longer  in  the  choir,  and  their 
names  are  removed  from  the  tableau 
of  the  congregation.  He  is  a  severe 
moral  censor,  Monsieur  le  Cure.  There 
is  no  record  of  illegitimacy  at  the 
mairie,  except  of  one  offender,  who  is 
ostracized,  and  lives  in  an  isolated 
house  near  a  wood — looked  down  upon 
as  much  as  Scarlet  Woman  ever  was 
under  the  sternest  Puritanism. 

Our  little  community  require  no  rec¬ 
reation  to  speak  of,  and  they  do  not 
miss  the  means  for  intellectual  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  men  pass  the  evenings, 
when  they  are  not  at  work,  in  the 
auberge,  where  they  play  at  cards, 
dominoes,  or  bagatelle.  The  women 
stay  at  home  and  work.  The  great 
recreation  of  the  year  is  the  village 
fete.  Every  village  has  its  annual  fUe, 
which  may  last  two,  three,  or  more 
days.  There  are  travelling  shows  and 
the  usual  accompaniments^  but  the 
chief  attraction  is  the  dancing  and  the 
music.  The  villagers  not  only  attend 
their  own  fete  every  year,  but  every 
other  one  in  the  neighborhood. 

We  have  seen  the  simple  and  some¬ 
what  primitive  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  people.  Let  us  penetrate  a  lit¬ 
tle  further  into  the  internal  secrets  of 
the  menage.  What  are  their  staple 
articles  of  food  ?  Breakfast  usually 
consists  of  soup  made  up  largely  with 
potatoes  and  bacon,  and  served  out  of 
a  large  tureen  to  all  members  of  the 
family  and  seivants  sitting  round  a 
plain  deal  table.  Potatoes  |and  bacon, 
boiled  vegetables — a  sort  of  dry  Irish 
stew — is  the  usual  dinner,  varied  with 
substantial  pancakes — baked  with  fat 
— and  boiled  cabbage.  For  supper 
there  is  more  soup,  with  cream  cheese, 
coffee,  and  salad.  Bread  is  eaten  with 
all  meals,  and  salad,  peas,  and  bean« 
are  common  dishes.  Occasionally 
maize  takes  the  place  of  the  soup,  and 
tame  rabbits  are  not  unusual  delicacies. 
Not  a  great  deal  of  milk  is  consumed, 
and  when  eggs  are  eaten  they  are  boiled 
hard.  The  drink  is  wine — vin  ordi¬ 
naire — which  every  one  has.  We  have 
not  mentioned  the  pot  au  feu ;  it  is 
here,  of  course,  but  as  meat  is  not 
greatly  used  except  on  Sundays — when 
the  favorite  meat  is  boiled  beef  and 
veal,  mutton  being  too  dear — the  pot 
au  fell  is  not  so  great  an  institution  as 


in  towns.  lu  the  season  fruit  is  al¬ 
ways  on  the  table.  Only  fowls  which 
are  unsaleable  find  their  way  to  the 
family  pot.  At  times  they  kill  the 
fatted  calf— on  the  village  fete  day,  or 
when  the  thrashing  machine  comes 
round,  when  all  work  together  and  en¬ 
tertain  each  other  on  a  generous  scale. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  peasants  grow 
much  of  their  articles  of  food,  and 
they  are  to  a  large  extent  vegetarians. 

The  commune  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  self-contained  community.  The 
people  aim  at  selling  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  buying  nothing.  The  actual 
condition  of  exchange  is  opposed  to 
the  political-economic  theory,  that  sell¬ 
ing  should  be  accompanied  with  an 
equivalent  amount  of  buying.  The 
aim  of  our  peasants  is  to  have  exports, 
but  no  imports,  and  their  resourceful¬ 
ness  in  trying  to  supply  all  their  own 
needs  is  wonderful.  It  involves  a 
great  waste  of  labor  and  a  lack  of  eco¬ 
nomic  methods  in  production  ;  but  la¬ 
bor  is  cheap,  and  the  peasants  would 
rather  work  twelve  hours  a  day  than 
eight.  They  grow  sufficient  wheat  for 
their  own  consumption,  and  may  have 
a  surplus  to  sell.  They  send  the  corn 
to  the  mill,  and  fur  a  small  charge 
have  it  turned  into  flour.  Many  of 
them  make  their  own  bread  in  a  primi¬ 
tive  oven  in  a  small,  conical-shaped 
building  attached  to  the  dwelling- 
house.  The  oven  is  filled  with  brush¬ 
wood,  which  is  burned  until  it  is  turned 
into  charcoal.  It  is  then  raked  out 
and  the  dough  baked  on  the  hot  stones. 
The  small  charcoal  is  not  lost ;  having 
served  to  bake  the  bread,  it  then  does 
duty  to  light  the  kitchen  fire.  Besides 
wheat,  the  crops  grown  are  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  peas,  beans,  colza,  carrots  (for  cat¬ 
tle),  beet,  mangolds,  hemp,  and  lint. 
There  is  enough  in  summer  and  winter 
for  all  the  live  stock  on  the  farms. 
Few  articles  of  food  are  bought. 

The  Bourgignon  peasant  is  not  ex¬ 
travagant  in  the  matter  of  clothing. 
The  women  make  most  of  the  things 
they  wear.  A  great  deal  of  knitting 
is  done,  but,  strangely  enough,  no 
spinning,  as  is  found  among  the  High¬ 
land  cottars  and  the  Irish  peasants. 
The  implements  of  husbandry  are  not 
of  the  latest  pattern  ;  some  of  these, 
too,  are  of  home  manufacture.  Parsi- 
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mony  stands  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
progress,  and  the  ultimate  benefit 
which  would  result  from  using  artifi¬ 
cial  fertilizers  to  strengthen  the  soil  in 
the  properties  which  it  lacks,  in  re¬ 
newing  seed,  and  in  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  and  improved  implements,  is 
not  realized.  Such  implements,  seed, 
etc.,  as  are  recognized  as  necessary  are 
bought  at  wholesale  prices  through  the 
medium  of  the  agricultural  syndicate, 
which  represent  several  communes. 
Fuel  is  cheap.  It  consists  of  wood. 
The  neighboring  woods  are  continually 
being  thinned  of  their  undergrowths, 
and  the  trees  are  cut  down  every  twelve 
years.  Light  is  an  expensive  item. 
Pttroleum  costs  9>d.  per  litre,  candles 
nearly  2d.  each,  and  bad  matches  are 
\d.  per  100.  Other  things  which  are 
dear,  owing  to  protection,  are  sugar, 
which  is  G(/.  per  pound,  salt  l^d.  per 
pound,  coffee  2s.  6d.  per  pound  ; 
needles,  thread,  and,  indeed,  most 
manufactured  articles,  are  dearer  than 
in  England.  Clothing  is  about  the 
same  price  as  in  an  English  village, 
only  the  quality  is  inferior.  Almost 
all  the  ordinary  articles  of  food  are 
cheap  ;  eggs  are  jd.  jeach  ;  butter  is 
6d.  per  pound  ;  a  chicken  is  lOrZ.  or 
Is.;  beef  is  8d.  The  peasants  cure 
their  own  bacon.  All  vegetables  and 
fruit  are  remarkably  cheap.  On  the 
whole,  necessaries  are  much  cheaper 
in  the  French  commune  than  in  an 
English  rural  parish.  A  comparison 
is  not  easy,  as  the  conditions  are  en¬ 
tirely  different.  The  French  peasant 
has  an  independent  means  of  exist¬ 
ence.  He  owns  the  soil  he  tills.  If 
he  employs  laborers  they,  at  least,  will 
own  a  house  and  garden,  and  hope  to 
own  a  plot.  The  English  villager  is 
either  a  small  tradesman  or  a  laborer. 
A  garden  which  he  cultivates  but  does 
not  own  is,  as  a  rule,  the  extent  of  his 
possessions.  There  are  two  classes  in 
an  English  village,  and  these  may  be 
sub-divided  into  various  religious  sects  : 
there  is  only  one  class  in  our  French 
commune — a  fact  which  has  a  material 
bearing  upon  the  social  economy  of  the 
community.  Every  inhabitant  of  the 
commune  is  a  proprietor  of  something, 
and  all  are  bent  on  saving  ;  yet,  witli 
all  their  individualism,  they  combine 
for  common  and  mutual  interest. 


This  is  illustrated  by  the  organization 
of  the  syndicate  for  buying  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  They  unite  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil,  lending  each  other 
horses,  and  making  up  teams.  Every 
commune  has  a  field  which  is  common 
property,  and  where,  on  payment  of  a 
trilling  fee,  animals  graze.  After  the 
harvest  all  the  fields  become  common 
property,  and  the  g^ros  bHail  and  the 
other  hetail  are  allowed  to  roam  at 
large. 

The  cultivateur  in  our  commune  is 
better  at  buying  than  selling.  He  sells 
all  his  surplus  crops,  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  The  poultry  are  a  source  of  con¬ 
siderable  profit,  and  are  sold,  together 
with  eggs  and  butter,  to  travelling 
dealers,  who  collect  for  the  market. 
The  geese,  which  live  mainly  on  the 
roadsides  and  in  the  fields  until  they 
are  fattened  for  Christmas,  are  a  much¬ 
valued  asset.  The  cruel  system  is 
adopted  of  plucking  the  fine  down  off 
their  necks  in  summer  in  order  to  sell 
it.  The  commercial  transaction  which 
gives  the  peasant  moat  anxiety  is  the 
disposal  of  his  gros  hetail.  lie  looks 
to  his  annual  sale  of  stock  as  his  maiu 
source  of  net  gain,  and  the  fewer  he 
has  to  sell  the  more  eager  he  is  to  make 
a  good  deal.  He  visits  fairs  just  to 
gauge  prices.  Then  he  will  take  his 
stock  with  him,  but  will  not  accept 
first  offers.  The  better  the  first  offers 
are  the  less  likely  he  is  to  accept  them. 
He  hopes  to  get  more,  and  after  several 
visits  to  other  fairs,  which  may  involve 
an  expenditure  of  40  francs,  he  con¬ 
gratulates  himself  on  his  business 
acumen  if  he  finally  disposes  of  his  ani¬ 
mal  at  10  francs  more  than  the  orig¬ 
inal  offer,  and  regards  it  as  so  much 
more  in  his  pocket. 

■  There  is  one  thing  which  seriously 
affects  the  peasant’s  pocket,  and  about 
which  he  is  always  grumbling — the 
heavy  taxation  he  is  called  upon  to 
pay.  He  pays  all  round — for  his  land, 
his  house,  including  the  windows  (if 
any),  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  ;  and  on  the  cote  personnel 
he  pays  for  the  privilege  of  existing  as 
a  Frenchman,  and  thereby  being  able 
to  pay  all  the  other  impositions.  If 
he  is  incapacitated  for  military  service 
by  physical  infirmities  he  pays  a  special 
tax  by  way  of  a  fine  for  being  a  useless 
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citizen.  The  distribution  of  the  bud¬ 
get  between  Commune,  Department, 
and  State  is  finally  settled  by  the  pre- 
fectorial  authorities,  and  every  jear  a 
preccptetir,  representing  the  Ministry 
of  Finance,  visits  each  commune  to  fix 
the  amount  of  every  one’s  share.  He 
is  assisted  by  repartiteurs,  some  of 
whom  are  selected  from  outside  the 
commune,  who  tell  him  how  many 
new  houses  have  been  built,  report  the 
increase  of  stock,  and  generally  present 
an  inventory  of  every  one’s  condition. 
The  only  tax  which  the  commune  regu¬ 
lates  itself  is  the  prestatioiu.  Every 
man  between  eighteen  and  sixty  years 
must  contribute  toward  the  mainte¬ 


nance  of  the  local  roads  according  to 
his  ability,  either  by  his  own  labor  and 
the  use  of  his  horses,  or  he  has  to  pay 
on  a  graduated  scale  to  have  the  work 
done.  On  the  whole,  these  Bourgig- 
non  peasants,  while  they  live  in  a  some¬ 
what  primitive  way,  cultivate  the  land 
with  old-fashioned  implements,  eat 
plain  fare,  and  lead  a  simple  life,  are 
nevertheless  eminently  contented,  and 
have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  gather 
in  francs  which  they  never  spend.  As 
the  Cure  said  to  me — though  he  was 
notan  Irishman  :  Notre  pay  son  travail 
tonte  sa  vie  pour  avoir  de  quoi  manger 
aprts  m  mort. —  Contemporary  Review. 
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In  the  whole  of  Virginia — and  that 
is  saying  much  indeed — there  was  no 
more  glorious  prospect  than  the  one 
upon  which  our  plantation  looked  out. 
Around  us  spread,  in  pleasant  undu¬ 
lations  of  fallow  and  forest,  of  tillage 
and  pasture,  the  warm,  rich  colored 
but  ragged  landscape  where  Virginian 
homesteads,  gentle  and  simple,  lay 
supinely  amid  their  groves  and  apple- 
orchards.  Behind  us  the  incomparable 
peaksof  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  lift¬ 
ed  their  heads  many  thousands  of  feet 
into  the  sky.  Before  us  a  tributary 
range,  scarcely  less  beautiful,  if  less 
majestic,  spread  heavenw’ard  a  bound¬ 
less  sea  of  woodland  upon  which  the 
bloom  of  spring,  the  lush  greenery  of 
summer,  the  fire  of  autumn,  the  white 
terror  of  winter,  proclaimed  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  splendid  pageants  the  flight 
of  our  placid  lives. 

These  mountains,  however,  had  but 
recently  looked  upon  scenes  that  were 
sufiiciently  stirring.  For  it  was  in  the 
period  immediately  following  the  war 
that  the  plantation  known  then  as  the 
“  Old  Robertson  Place”  came  into  our 
hands.  From  that  vantage-point  we 
witnessed,  and  indeed  partook  in  what 
may  in  one  sense  be  called,  the  close  of 
the  old  Southern  life. 

Historically  and  financially  the  long 
tale  of  the  Slave  States  ended,  as  every 


one  knows,  with  the  surrender  of  Lee 
in  April,  1865.  But  for  many  years 
after  that  the  same  people  in  most  parts 
of  Virginia,  both  white  and  black,  that 
had  lived  under  the  ”  Institution”  and 
fought  in  defence  of  it,  were  still  upon 
the  land.  The  blacks  were  free,  the 
whites  were  ruined — in  a  sense — it  is 
true.  But  the  latter  still  had  their 
profterty,  and  the  negroes,  though  no 
longer  slaves,  were  still  there  as  labor¬ 
ers  to  work  it  upon  terms  that  were,  in 
fact,  more  favorable  to  all  parties  than 
slave  labor.  The  actual  paralysis  that 
followed  the  war  was  over.  Landown¬ 
ers  had  scraped  together  stock  and  im¬ 
plements,  and  made  arrangements  with 
tHo  newly  freed  negroes  to  work  their 
lands,  and  the  same  generation  that 
had  lived  together  in  a  kindly  fashion 
as  masters  and  slaves  settled  down  as 
master  and  servant.  Above  all,  the 
prices  of  tobacco  and  grain  were  high, 
and  the  material  outlook  seemed  upon 
the  whole  promising. 

Our  plantation  (the  very  phrase  now¬ 
adays  is  old-fashioned  in  Virginia)  lay 
‘‘  ’way  back”  from  the  railroad.  Fif¬ 
teen  miles  of  a  road  such  as  no  civilised 
community  outside  the  Southern  Slates 
could  have  even  contemplated  without 
dismay,  lay  between  us  and  the  station. 
No  one  but  a  Virginian,  or  some  one 
broken  in  to  the  V'irginia  attitude  tow- 
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ard  roads,  would  have  dared  to  venture 
over  ours  upon  wheels.  And  yet  our 
neighbors  had  traversed  it  cheerfully 
for  generations,  and  saw  nothing  seri¬ 
ously  amiss  with  it.  The  wrecks  of 
wagons  and  bullock  carts,  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  wheels  and  broken  shafts, 
that  marked  its  course  with  such  terri¬ 
ble  significance,  had  no  alarms  for  the 
native — they  were  all  in  the  day’s  work. 
The  V’irginia  of  slavery  days,  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  at  any  rate,  had  never 
grasped  the  conception  of  what  road¬ 
making  meant.  In  Mashonaland,  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  far  back- 
woods  of  Canada,  a  primitive  highway 
is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  the 
dawn  of  civilization.  But  Virginia  is 
the  oldest  community  of  Englishmen 
outside  England.  It  is  an  ancient  and 
even  a  distinguished  province.  For 
over  two  centuries  it  has  had  something 
like  a  territorial  aristocracy  living  upon 
its  soil.  Their  pleasures  and  their  in¬ 
terests  have  been  wholly  rural.  No 
people  have  ever  existed  in  the  wide 
world  to  whom  country  locomotion  was 
more  important.  And  yet  in  most 
parts,  not  only  till  the  Civil  War  but 
up  to  this  very  day,  the  two-horse 
plough  has  been  the  only  factor  in  road 
mending  and  construction.  Over  these 
unspeakable  tracks  of  mud,  pleasantly 
broken  by  slabs  of  rock  and  wandering 
tree-roots,  it  was  not  only  the  wagon 
of  rural  commerce  that  had  to  jolt,  but 
the  family  coach  itself  to  rock  and 
stagger  on  its  way  to  dance  or  wedding, 
to  church  or  merry-making  and  with 
what  loss  of  dignity  can  be  well  imag¬ 
ined.  These  old  relics  of  past  splen¬ 
dor  (as  the  word  is  used  in  Virginia^ 
with  their  leather  springs,  have  long 
vanished  now.  But  I  can  recall  many 
a  venerable  specimen  that  survived  the 
war,  and  can  see  them  even  now  writh¬ 
ing  in  all  the  agonies  of  a  bottomless 
mud  hole,  the  negro  coachman  craning 
forward  with  loud  shouts  of  wonder¬ 
fully  worded  exhortations  to  his  strug¬ 
gling  horses.  It  was  many  years  before 
these  rickety  emblems  of  ante-bellum 
dignity  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
road.  One  after  another  they  made 
their  final  trip  to  the  village  wheel¬ 
wright,  to  be  hopelessly  condemned 
even  by  that  resourceful  functionary, 
and  left,  perchance,  to  rot  upon  the 
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wayside  amid  the  wreck  of  humbler 
machinery.  Much  sorrowful  consola¬ 
tion,  I  have  reason  to  think,  was  afford¬ 
ed  by  these  bleaching  skeletons  to  the 
ex-family  retainer  as  he  pas.sed  by  with 
his  mule-  or  his  ox-cart,  and  dropped 
the  tributary  tear  to  the  ghost  of  the  old 
family  conveyance,  which  he  had  once 
steered  with  such  ^lat.  Some  of  these 
old  carcases  survive  to  this  very  day — 
in  remote  corners  of  barnyards  and  or¬ 
chards — buried  in  briers  and  weeds,  a 
harbor  of  refuge  for  the  “  broody”  heu 
and  roosting  turkey.  Our  road,  it  was 
true,  was  perhaps  the  worst,  if  there 
could  be  a  worst,  in  the  county.  It 
was  lifted  for  a  considerable  part  of  its 
course  off  the  red  clay  of  the  lower 
country,  and  wound  its  tortuous  way 
over  the  shoulder  of  mountain-spurs, 
where  the  winter  rains  did  not  stand, 
but  tore  into  atoms  every  feeble  effort 
that  was  made  to  soften  the  natural 
obstacles  of  rock  and  gully.  It  was  a 
road  that  would  have  made  even  a 
Rocky  Mountain  teamster  hold  his 
breath.  But  our  local  patriots  were 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  used 
to  declare,  when  twitted  by  people  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  live  off  it, 
that  it  was,  at  least,  a  fine  winter  road. 
That  is  to  say,  you  couldn’t  sink  per¬ 
manently  into  a  mud-hole — you  either 
broke  your  neck  or  got  over  it.  But 
then,  again,  it  was  almost  as  bad  in 
summer  ;  whereas  in  the  lower  coun¬ 
try,  when  the  mud  hardened  on  the 
track,  a  reckless  driver  with  a  fast 
horse  and  a  strong  buggy  could  make 
five  miles  an  hour  with  luck. 

Our  neighborhood  was  beyond  doubt 
a  bit  isolated,  and  this  perhaps  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  fact  of  old-time  ideas 
dying  harder  than  in  other  parts  with 
which  I  am  familiar — particularly 
among  the  negroes.  Of  these,  great 
numbers  of  the  best  of  the  old  regime 
were  still,  at  the  time  I  write  of,  living 
and  in  their  prime,  and  some  of  them 
were  in  every  sense  as  reliable  and  as 
trustworthy  as  good  English  farm-ser¬ 
vants.  Their  families  had  generally 
got  out  of  hand,  but  the  older  darkies 
were  often  the  very  models  of  industry, 
and  even  honesty.  One  old  man  in 
particular  whom  we  found  upon  the 
plantation,  renting  an  outlying  cabin 
and  a  few  stony  acres  in  a  mountain 
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hollow,  was  of  this  description.  So  far 
as  cleared  land  went,  he  had  what  he 
would  have  called  “a  mighty  ))o’ 
chance  fur  terbaccer,”  which  at  that 
time  was  the  crop  which  dazzled  and 
filled  the  eye  of  the  emancipated  slave. 
But  old  Uncle  Archie  had  two  or  three 
stalwart  sons  who  worked  out  for 
wages,  and  when  he  went  into  this  dig¬ 
nified  retirement  he  forgot  that  the 
patriarchal  era  was  over  in  Virginia — 
between  parent  and  child  as  between 
master  and  slave.  The  old  gentleman 
was  quite  surprised  when  his  “  chaps” 
showed  a  disposition  to  appropriate 
their  own  wages  to  their  own  uses. 
Archie  had  built  his  own  cabin  after  the 
war  in  a  corner  of  the  plantation  at  the 
foot  of  a  heavily  timbered  mountain, 
whence  a  crystal  brook,  breaking  from 
the  shade  of  the  forest,  went  babbling 
over  his  patch  of  open  tillage  land. 
Tip  over  this  wide  expanse  of  oak  and 
chestnut  foliage  the  old  man  had  gazed 
with  sanguine  eye,  and  pictured  the  tall 
trees  tumbling  in  every  direction,  and 
vast  tobacco-lands  opening,  beneath  the 
sturdy  strokes  of  his  obedient  and  filial 
offspring — inspired,  of  course,  and 
directed  by  the  wisdom  that  lay  be¬ 
neath  his  own  snowy  brow.  But 
Archie’s  “  chaps”  showed  no  disposi¬ 
tion  whatever  to  develop  a  family  estate 
for  their  clothes  and  rations,  when  they 
grew  to  be  worth  ten  dollars  a  month 
to  any  farmer  in  the  neighborhood. 
“  I’ve  dun  frailed  them  chillern”  (they 
were  eighteen  and  twenty)  “  till  my 
arms  jes  ache,”  the  old  man  used  to 
complain,  “  but  it  ain’t  no  manner  of 
use — these  new-fangled  notions  of  pro- 
jeckin’  roun’  fust  hyar  ^en  dar,  there 
ain’t  no  satisfyin’  young  folks  these 
times.” 

So  the  forest  above  Archie’s  cabin 
continued  to  wave  in  all  its  i)ristine 
luxuriance,  and  to  this  day  the  wild 
turkey  still  leads  her  young  in  summer¬ 
time  beneath  its  friendly  shades,  and 
the  squirrel  gambols  amid  its  huge  gray 
trunks,  and  the  spotted  wood|)ecker 
still  wakes  with  cheery  tapping  its 
mysterious  echoes. 

Uncle  Archie,  it  will  be  gathered, 
was  a  laudator  temporis  acti  of  the 
most  pronounced  kind.  I  think  he 
would  have  reversed  the  issue  of  the 
war  and  put  his  whole  race  back  into 
New  Series. — Voe.  LXV.,  No.  5. 


slavery  again,  if  he  had  had  his  will. 
The  times,  according  to  Archie,  were 
all  out  of  joint.  The  revolt  of  his  sons 
sat  sorely  on  his  mind.  He  had  been 
an  industrious,  hard-working  man  all 
his  life,  and  had  belonged  to  a  kind 
but  hard-working  master— one  of  those 
thousands  of  small  slave-owners  of 
whom  the  usual  literature  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  shows  its  ignorance  by  taking  no 
account.  Rough,  decent  men,  whose 
appearance,  education,  habits,  and 
means  were  those  of  small  working 
farmers,  neither  more  nor  less,  who 
owned  perhaps  a  couple  of  families  of 
colored  folks,  and  not  seldom  labored 
with  them  on  the  small  farm  that  sup¬ 
ported  all. 

Archie  had  looked  forward  to  run¬ 
ning  a  bit  of  rented  land  with  his  own 
family  upon  somewhat  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples — inclasive  of  the  whip,  if  need¬ 
ed.  He  was  an  ardent  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  had  hoped,  no 
doubt,  for  a  leisurely  as  well  as  a  dig¬ 
nified  old  age  in  which  he  could  pursue 
on  fence-rails  and  at  cross-roads  that 
taste  for  religious  discussion  and  con¬ 
troversy  which  his  soul  delighted  in. 
Still  he  raised  a  tobacco  crop  of  a  sort, 
enough  to  prove,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
filial  instincts  of  Jake  and  Wash  were 
not  wholly  dead  ;  and  his  corn-patch 
supplied  at  least  his  daily  bread.  A 
pig  or  two,  moreover,  called  him  own¬ 
er,  and  carried  ruin  and  destruction  in 
the  point  of  their  snouts  all  over  the 
plantation  ;  and  a  cow,  which,  even 
with  a  forefoot  tied  to  its  horns,  could 
jump  any  fence  in  the  neighborhood, 
completed  Archie’s  stock. 

The  old  gentleman  was  quite  as  hon¬ 
est  as  he  knew  how  to  be.  He  never 
succeeded  in  paying  any  rent,  it  is 
true  ;  but  the  desire  to  do  so  was  the 
burden  of  many  an  eloquent  harangue, 
which  was  something.  Archie,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  weather  prophet  and  as  a 
character  which  memory  is  thankful 
for,  was  well  worth  the  twenty  five  dol¬ 
lars  a-year  which  constituted  his  nomi¬ 
nal  tribute.  He  died  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity — lecturing  us  all  to  the  last  on 
the  degeneracy  of  the  world  since  ”  the 
s’render,”  and  foretelling  the  doom  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  for  a  land  where 
age  and  authority  were  getting  to  beat 
such  a  discount.  We  had  a  negro 
42 
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burial-ground  on  the  plantation,  and 
thither  Archie’s  remains  were  dragged 
in  solemn  state  by  his  neighbor  VViliiam 
Henry  lligginbottom’s  bull.  There  was 
snow  on  the  ground,  I  remember  ;  but 
it  WHS  a  Sunday,  and  half  the  negroes 
in  the  county  were  there.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  said  that  the  patriarch  would 
“  walk,”  and  “  walk”  he  did,  sure 
enough,  for  he  was  seen  in  the  full 
moon  of  the  April  following  his  death 
sowing  a  big  field  near  the  house  that 
had  been  fallowed  for  oats ;  for  it 
should  be  remarked  that  he  was  the 
great  grain  sower  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  it  was  natural  enougn  that  his 
spirit  should  rest  uneasy  while  the  dust 
of  the  harrows  was  actually  fiying  over 
his  new-made  grave.  He  was  seen 
again,  too,  in  the  same  week  by  Lizzie, 
our  cook,  hovering  in  spectral  fashion 
around  the  tobacco-plant  beds  he  had 
sown  just  before  his  death.  We  were, 
indeed,  already  somewhat  overrun  with 
ghosts — thanks  to  the  possession  of  two 
graveyards,  whose  inmates,  if  negro 
tradition  were  to  be  believed,  were  of 
the  most  uneasy  kind. 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that  the 
ghosts,  or,  in  negro  parlance,  the 
“  hants,”  of  our  neighborhood  seem 
to  have  retained,  even  in  the  after- 
world,  their  devotion  to  agriculture. 
For  whether  white  or  black,  it  was  in 
the  dawn  of  spring  that  they  were  al- 
wa\s  “  looked  for  nor,  like  ortho¬ 
dox  ghosts,  did  they  haunt  bedsides  or 
passages,  but  were  to  be  seen  rather  in 
the  neighborhood  of  corn-cribs,  wheat- 
fields,  or  tobacco  barns. 

The  mention  of  Archie’s  funeral  ob¬ 
sequies  recalls  another  of  his  neighbors 
and  our  tenants,  who  held  a  remote 
corner  of  the  plantation,  and  this  was 
the  aforesaid  AVilliam  Henry  Higgin- 
botlom.  Most  of  the  negroes  after  the 
war  took  their  late  master’s  names,  but 
no  Higginbottom  had  ever  been  heard 
of  in  those  parts.  This  was  serious,  it 
is  true,  but  not  unnatural,  seeing  that 
the  bearer  of  so  much  name  had  come 
from  the  lower  counties  since  the  war, 
and  was  in  some  sort  an  alien  as  well 
as  a  suspect.  Negro  nomenclature  was 
of  a  brief  order  as  a  rule,  and  it  was 
probably  in  tacit  disapproval  of  Will¬ 
iam  Henry’s  personality,  and  of  the 
sort  of  mastery  attaching  to  him,  that 
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he  was  usually  called  by  all  his  three 
names,  and,  in  spite  of  his  grizzled 
locks  and  furrowed  face,  never  achieved 
the  honored  sobriquet  of  “  Uncle.” 

In  face  William  Henry  was  the  most 
forbidding,  in  form  he  was  the  most 
comical,  negro  I  ever  saw.  We  found 
him  inhabiting  a  cabin  close  to  the 
house,  and  thought  at  first  his  looks 
might  belie  him.  It  took  about  a 
month  to  find  out  from  experience  that 
they,  did  not.  Hence  his  removal  to 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  where  he 
undertook  to  raise  corn  and  tobacco  on 
shares. 

William  Henry  was,  to  use  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  the  neighborhood,  a  “  mighty 
low  man” — in  a  physical  sense,  that  is 
to  say — for  he  was  barely  five  feet, 
while  he  had  a  head  upon  him  the  size 
of  a  Missouri  pumpkin.  He  could 
neither  laugh  nor  could  he  joke  like 
the  rest  of  them.  I  never  saw  him 
even  smile,  but  there  sat  upon  his  black 
seamed  face  a  perennial  frown.  In 
winter  and  in  summer  he  wore  a  long 
tail-coat  that  had  once  been  black  ;  and 
if  the  front  view  of  him  was  hideous, 
his  reverse  side  was  much  the  funniest 
in  the  whole  county  to  look  upon.  But 
what  made  William  Henry  famous, 
even  more  than  his  whispered  crimes 
and  his  grotesque  appearance,  was  his 
bull. 

For  when  he  moved  to  his  mountain 
farm  with  nothing  but  his  household 
truck,  it  seemed  a  problem  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors  how  his  stony  acres  were  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  but  William  Henry  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  one  fine  day  his 
establishment  was  seen  to  be  augment¬ 
ed  by  a  two-year-old  bull  that  was  us 
mysterious  in  origin  as  the  owner  him¬ 
self.  There  was  no  direct  evidence 
that  our  Mephistopheles  was  a  great 
criminal,  but  he  was  said  to  be  capable 
of  any  enormity.  That  he  stole  that 
bull  I  am  afraid  there  was  no  doubt, 
and  it  was  whispered  that  he  drove  it, 
with  the  help  of  the  hivil  One,  whom 
he  was  supposed  to  resemble,  in  the 
night  over  the  almost  pathless  moun¬ 
tains  that  divided  the  plantation  from 
the  adjoining  county. 

Wherever  William  Henry  got  his 
bull,  he  certainly  made  it  earn  its  keep. 
He  hitched  it  to  his  rude  plough  and 
his  clumsy  harrow.  It  pulled  the 
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rough-hewn  sled  on  which  he  hauled 
his  tire-wood  and  his  fence-rails  ;  while 
on  its  broad  back,  behind  a  sack  of 
corn,  he  himself  might  often  be  seen 
perched  upon  his  way  to  the  mill.  Such 
spectacles  as  these,  however,  were  not 
unfamiliar  in  the  old  happy-go-lucky 
Virginia  life.  But  even  in  Virginia, 
so  far  as  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  the 
bitting,  bridling,  and  saddling  of  a 
bull  was  an  unprecedented  perform¬ 
ance. 

But  William  Henry  was  nothing  if 
not  unconventional.  And  it  was  with 
no  sense  of  humor  whatever,  but  in  a 
solemn  seriousness  which  heightened 
the  sublimity  of  the  spectacle,  that  he 
used  to  clap  an  old  broken  hunting- 
saddle  on  to  the  broad  back  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  ox,  and  seat  himself  astride  there¬ 
on,  and  turn  his  face  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings  toward  the  negro  church  at  Mount 
llermon.  Mr.  Higginbottom,  it  is 
perhaps  needless  to  remark,  was  no 
church  member.  The  vacant  seats 
upon  the  mourners’  bench  had  no  at¬ 
traction  for  him,  nor  had  the  eloquent 
black  forefinger  or  strident  appeals  of 
brother  Moses  ever  moved  a  muscle  of 
the  scowling  furrowed  face.  But,  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  William  Henry 
was  always  to  be  found  at  Mount  Her- 
mon  on  a  preaching  Sunday — silent, 
inscrutable,  and  hideous  in  a  back  pew 
— while  outside,  hitched  to  a  tree  in 
the  shade,  stood  the  Durham  bull, 
with  its  saddle  and  bridle,  all  uncon¬ 
scious  of  any  indignity  of  treatment. 

The  first  time  we  ever  sighted  this 
never-to-be-forgotten  spectacle  was,  I 
remember,  upon  the  Sunday  on  which 
Archie’s  funeral  sermon  was  preached, 
in  the  summer  following  his  death,  and 
all  the  negroes  in  the  neighborhood  had 
flocked  to  hear  how  brother  Moses 
thought  the  illustrious  dead  was  get¬ 
ting  on  in  Paradise.  We  were  sitting 
on  the  porch  as  the  advanced-guard  of 
the  returning  congregation  came  into 
view  upon  the  highway.  This  consist¬ 
ed  of  those  negroes  who  could  either 
beg,  borrow,  or  steal  their  master’s 
mules  for  the  day,  or  those  who,  being 
tenants  at  a  money  rent,  had  some  at¬ 
tenuated  quadruped  of  their  own.  As 
the  capering,  chattering  crowd  came 
along  amid  a  cloud  of  red  dust,  Will¬ 
iam  Henry  Higginbottom  could  be  seen 


holding  a  clear  lead  of  several  lengths, 
mounted  on  his  bull,  which  was  travel¬ 
ling  at  a  steady,  swinging  trot  that  was 
thoroughly  business  like.  That  its  back 
was  no  arm-chair  was  evident,  for  Will¬ 
iam  Henry’s  long  coat-tails  were  flying 
in  painful  agitation,  as,  with  a  rein  in 
each  hand,  he  leaned  back  in  approved 
Southern  fashion  till  his  short  legs, 
which  were  short  even  for  so  low”  a 
man,  came  not  far  off  the  level  of  the 
straight  horns  of  his  extraordinary 
steed.  The  ordinary  negro  mounted 
on  his  master’s  mule,  and  attired  in 
his  full  Sunday  war  paint  of  black 
broadcloth  and  white  shirt-front,  was 
a  sight  entirely  edifying  ;  but  William 
Henry  Higginbottom,  leading  the  queer 
crowd  upon  his  bull,  solemn  and 
gloomy,  without  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  any  humor  in  the  thing,  was  a  spec¬ 
tacle  to  have  lived  for. 

But  there  was  a  serious  side  to  our 
plantation  life  of  course,  and  John 
Jones,  who  was  our  largest  tenant, 
took  life  very  seriously  indeed.  He 
held  nearly  a  hundred  acres,  and  actu¬ 
ally  hired  labor  on  his  own  account. 
Indeed  he  was  justly  regarded  as  “  a 
’sponsible  man.”  He  got  a  good  house 
with  his  holding,  built  of  squared  logs 
and  shingle-ioofed,  and  a  garden-patch, 
and  the  run  for  a  cow,  which,  like 
Archie’s,  no  fence  could  turn.  John 
worked  his  land  on  shares— we  provid¬ 
ing  the  horses  and  implements,  he  the 
labor  ;  and,  like  a  few  of  his  kind,  at 
that  period  he  was  an  indefatigable 
worker.  From  dawn  till  dark  he  never 
rested  except  to  feed  his  teams  and  get 
his  meals,  and  I  have  even  known  him 
to  work  all  night  when  the  weeds  in  his 
corn  or  the  suckers  on  his  tobacco  had 
got  ahead  of  him.  In  spite  of  his  prac¬ 
tical  qualities,  however,  John  was  as 
comical  a  character  in  his  way  as  Will¬ 
iam  Henry.  He  thought  he  could 
write,  for  one  thing — an  almost  un¬ 
known  performance  at  that  time — and 
he  was  inordinately  proud  of  it.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he  had,  as  is  rare  among  his 
race,  a  bad  stammer  with  terrific  facial 
contortions.  This,  as  we  know,  is 
sometimes  sufficiently  trying  in  a  Cau¬ 
casian,  but  in  a  negro  of  quizzical  ap¬ 
pearance  it  is  simply  irresistible  ;  and 
John’s  appearance  was  not  calculated 
to  bear  any  further  embellishments  of 
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the  kind.  He  was  of  the  round, 
smooth,  beardless,  and  oily  type  of 
Ethiopian,  as  black  as  a  coal,  without 
a  touch  of  cross  about  him.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  the  neighborhood,  and 
came  to  us,  I  remember,  one  autumn 
before  wheat-sowing,  which  was  the 
season  of  the  year  all  over  Virginia  for 
making  contracts,  and  wheat  by  the 
way  at  that  time  was  worth  a  dollar 
and  a-half  a  bushel.  I  can  see  him 
now  as  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ve¬ 
randa  steps,  with  his  mouth  twisted 
nearly  round  to  his  ear  trying  to  tell 
me  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted. 
His  mania  for  writing,  Jiough  it  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  hesitation  of 
speech,  came  out  instantly,  and  he  in- 
sisled  on  being  allowed  to  write  down 
his  late  employer’s  name  and  address 
for  reference.  This  was  a  great  experi¬ 
ence  for  us,  so  I  fetched  this  phenome¬ 
nal  scribe  a  pen  and  ink  and  set  him 
down  at  the  office  table  while  we 
watched  the  performance.  It  was  a 
heroic  struggle,  and  resulted  in  the 
most  extraordinary  specimen  of  orthog¬ 
raphy  probably  in  existence.  1  have 
got  it  yet.  John  surveyed  it  himself 
with  one  eye  closed  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  evidently  felt  that  it  was  a  failure. 
“  He’d  got  sort  er  ouused  to  writing,” 
he  said,  since  he’d  been  down  ter  the 
mines,  but  he’d  jest  like  to  mark  down 
his  own  name  on  the  paper  lest  we 
should  forget  it.”  This  ceremony  was 
got  through  with  less  execution,  but  it 
w'as  as  well  1  had  not  to  depend  on  the 
result  to  save  John’s  name  and  memory 
from  oblivion.  Still,  the  hieroglyphics 
stood  for  John  Jones  in  their  maker’s 
estimation,  and  as  a  signature  it  was 
fairly  uniform,  though  it  was  quite  as 
like  Thomas  Evans  or  Henry  Browne 
as  it  was  John  Jones.  I  never  saw  a 
man  so  devoted  to  signing  his  name. 
I  believe  he  would  have  backed  a  stran¬ 
ger’s  bill  for  all  he  was  worth,  if  he 
had  been  worth  anything,  rather  than 
miss  the  opportunity. 

When  he  settled  on  the  plantation,  I 
used  to  draw  up  agreements  for  all  sorts 
of  trifling  transactions  between  us,  to 
give  John  (he  pleasure  of  signing  his 
name  and  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  do  it.  He  would  settle  himself  to 
the  job  as  if  to  some  weighty  and  sol¬ 
emn  function.  Slowly  and  with  delib- 
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eration  he  would  lay  his  left  cheek  down 
almost  flat  upon  the  table,  and  closing 
his  left  eye,  which  at  such  close  quar¬ 
ters  became  unavailable  for  the  purpose 
in  hand,  the  squint  of  his  right  as  it 
peered  over  the  broad  bridge  of  his  nose 
at  the  objective  point  upon  the  paper 
W'as  appalling.  Little,  indeed,  but  a 
big  white  eyeball  was  to  be  seen,  and 
then  after  many  flourishes  of  his  pen 
above  his  head  it  descended  on  the 
sheet  and  left  the  fearful  impress  that 
signified  John  Jones.  I  generally  man¬ 
aged  to  have  a  paper  for  John  to  sign 
when  we  had  friends  staying  with  us, 
and  it  was  always  voted  much  more  en¬ 
tertaining  than  old  Reuben’s  banjo 
performance,  though  Reuben  was  reck¬ 
oned  the  best  hand  to  pick  a  banjei” 
in  the  whole  neighborhood. 

The  actual  banjo  of  the  plantation 
was  not  the  stirring  instrument  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Moore  and  Burgess 
minstrel,  and  a  certain  wild  abandon 
it  undoubtedly  did  possess  in  the  cabin 
frolic  after  a  wedding  or  corn-shuck¬ 
ing,  disappeared  when  introduced  into 
the  parlor  of  the  ”  big  house.”  Reu¬ 
ben,  as  has  been  said,  was  reckoned  t  he 
best  hand  to  pick  a  banjo  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  But  when  called  upon  to 
perform  in  private  for  our  visitors  he 
did  not  shine,  and  as  an  enterlainmciU 
could  not  be  compared  for  a  moment 
to  John  Jones  signing  his  name.  Reu¬ 
ben,  too,  was  a  preacher — not  a  sala¬ 
ried,  responsible  minister  like  the  dusky 
Boanerges  who  thundered  weekly  in 
the  log  church  at  Mount  Hermon,  but 
an  amateur  whose  spasmodic  exhorta¬ 
tions  formed  a  righteous  excuse  for  his 
immediate  neighbors  to  gather  in  his 
cabin  on  Saturday  evening  and  work 
off  their  excess  of  religious  zeal.  Reu¬ 
ben  in  his  hours  of  toil,  which  were  not 
exacting,  was  a  carpenter,  and  he  oc¬ 
cupied  a  cabin  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
immediately  in  front  of  our  windows. 
So  on  still  nights  we  ourselves  often 
had  any  benefit  that  was  to  be  derived 
from  the  wild  incantations  of  our  elo¬ 
quent  dependant.  This,  I  fear,  would 
have  been  heavily  discounted  by  the 
certain  knowledge  that  Reuben  could 
not  have  been  trusted  for  five  minutes 
with  the  corn-house  key,  or  for  as 
many  seconds  within  grabbing  distance 
of  the  storeroom  sugar-barrel ;  while 
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John  Jones,  who  had  never  yet  “  pro¬ 
fessed,”  might  safely  have  been  sub- 
milted  to  either  trying  ordeal.  Ken- 
ben,  however,  did  not  confine  his  ser¬ 
mons  to  proper  times  and  seasons,  but 
his  anxiety  for  the  souls  of  men  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  his  intermittent  labors. 
As  he  nailed  the  shingles  on  to  the  roof 
of  a  wagon-shed  he  seldom  failed  to 
hurl  down  nusf|Uotationsfrom  the  Bible 
on  the  head  of  the  man  who  held  the 
ladder  ;  and  as  he  swung  his  cradle  in 
the  wheat-harvest  amid  the  long  line 
of  reapers,  the  busy  swish  of  the  blades 
was  often — much  too  often — accom¬ 
panied  bv  his  fitful  bursts  of  eloquence. 
The  cabin  that  he  then  occupied  ac¬ 
quired  something  of  a  clerical  reputa¬ 
tion,  for  no  less  than  three  of  what  for 
brevity’s  sake  we  may  call  lay  brethren 
took  it  in  our  own  time.  Possibly  the 
near  neighborhood  of  the  graveyard, 
with  its  turfless  mounds  of  red  earth 
and  its  tangled  unkempt  clusters  of 
grape-vines,  briers,  and  sassafras-bush¬ 
es,  may  have  given  the  old  log-house 
some  sanctified  associations. 

People  sometimes  ask  if  the  genuine 
plantation  negro  was  us  comical  a  per¬ 
son  as  tradition  represents.  lean  only 
say  that  to  me  their  quaint  humors 
were  an  unceasing  souice  of  refresh¬ 
ment.  They  made  up,  or  almost  made 
up,  for  those  lamentable  shortcomings 
which  grew  worse  as  the  war  and  ‘‘  the 
s’render”  faded  further  and  further 
into  the  past.  They  have  almost  ceased 
nowadays  to  be  a  local  peasantry  iden¬ 
tified  with  their  nativecounties  and  dis¬ 
tricts,  blit  are  to  a  great  extent  a  wan¬ 
dering  race — here  for  a  year,  there  for 
a  year  ;  first  in  a  factory,  then  in  a 
mine,  tlien  back  again  for  a  brief  spell 
at  farming.  And  this,  though  not  to 
the  advantage  of  their  morals,  has  been 
distinctly  so  to  their  financial  condi¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  under  the  agricultural 
depression  that  has  lain  u{)on  the 
Southern  farmer  for  so  many  years,  in¬ 
tensified  as  it  is  by  iniquitous  tariff 
laws,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  negro 
of  the  rising  generation  should  leave 
the  land.  lie  has  been  a  greater  suc¬ 
cess,  too,  as  a  navvy  or  factory-hand, 
than  he  was  as  a  farm-servant ;  but  as  a 
man  he  is  an  infinitely  more  unpleasant 
and  much  less  humorous  person,  as  is 
only  natural.  Hundreds,  too,  who  in 


the  days  I  write  of  were  unredeemed 
plantation  hands,  whooping  and  holloa¬ 
ing  at  the  plough-tail  without  a  thought 
beyond  acorn-shucking  or  a  cake-walk, 
are  now  sleek  waiters  in  hotels,  who 
know  as  much  of  the  devilry  of  city  life 
and  the  outer  world  as  there  is  to  know. 
Through  whole  counties  in  Virginia 
the  exodus  of  the  negro  to  busy  centres 
can  be  easily  seen  in  the  roofless  cabin 
or  the  solitary  chimney  standing  by  the 
brookside  or  the  forest-edge  amid  the 
broom-sedge  and  the  briars.  However 
strong  are  the  forces  which  remove  an 
ancient  peasantry  from  a  not  unkindly 
and  certainly  a  racy  soil,  there  must  be 
a  melancholy  side  to  it  with  those  who 
have  seen  the  change. 

In  the  das’s  I  write  of  no  such  exodus 
in  our  part  of  the  world  at  any  rate  was 
thought  of,  and  the  Ethiopian,  if  un¬ 
ambitious,  was  at  least  cheery.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  seen  at  his  best  in  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring,  when  his  limbs 
after  the  cold  winter  got  “  souple  and 
limber,”  and  the  whole  country 
echoed  with  his  rude  rustic  melody. 
We  always  recall  the  month  of  May 
upon  our  plantation  as  an  ideal  Arcady 
— when  through  the  lush  and  dewy 
nights  the  opening  chorus  of  the  tree 
crickets  and  the  plaintive  call  of  the 
whip-poor-will  welcomed  the  coming 
summer  ;  when  a  sea  of  snow-white 
apple-blossoms  caught  the  morning  sun 
as  he  topped  the  hills  upon  the  east  of 
us,  while  upon  the  west  the  fresh  green¬ 
ery  of  summer  was  clothing  with  its 
leafy  mantle  the  splendid  masses  of  the 
Blue  Kidge  that  towered  above  us.  All 
around  us  glowed  against  the  warm 
red  soil  the  freshness  and  the  lushness, 
the  leaf  and  blossom,  of  dawning  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  cheery  stir  of  rural  life 
gave  animation  to  a  scene  which  nature 
had  fashioned  and  bedecked  with  such 
unsparing  hand.  The  one-horse  ploughs 
ran  merrily  up  and  down  the  corn-rows. 
The  harrows  clanked  cheerily  along 
their  dusty  course.  No  wonder  that 
in  such  a  climate  farmers  were  san¬ 
guine,  and  that  even  the  oldest  of  them 
estimated  their  crop  with  a  persistent 
optimism  at  double  wiiat  it  turned  out 
to  be.  Hope  animated  every  rural 
breast.  The  mating  dove  filled  the 
orchard  with  melodious  notes.  The 
cock-quail  piped  in  the  fence-corner 
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with  tireless  throat,  while  his  partner 
hid  snugly  away  in  the  adjoining 
clover- field  the  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs 
whose  products  were  in  the  still  far  off 
crisp  days  of  November  to  spring  be¬ 
fore  our  keen-nosed  pointers. 

Above  all,  the  pleasant  echoes  of  field 
and  woodland  at  that  season  of  the  year 
used  to  ring  the  voices  of  the  negroes. 
No  people  were  more  susceptible  to 
stimulating  atmospheric  conditions 
than  they.  Nowadays,  so  small  has 
the  world — the  English-speaking  world, 
at  any  rate — become,  that  the  field- 
hand  is  more  likely  than  not  to  hill  up 
his  tobacco  to  the  accompaniment  of 
“  Knock’d  ’em  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,” 
or  even  “Tommy  Atkins.”  In  those 
days,  however,  a  mighty  gulf  lay  be¬ 
tween  Virginia  and  the  world  outside 
her  borders  :  the  old  plantation  songs 
were  still  the  sole  music  of  the  planta¬ 
tion,  and  I  can  in  fancy  even  now  see 
Reuben’s  son  Gabriel,  as  he  swung  his 
plough  round  on  the  headland,  lifting 
his  shiny  face  skyward  and  bulging  out 
his  chest  as  he  roared — 

“  O — O  my  lovely  Lemma, 

I — I  do  love  you  so  ; 

I — I  love  you  better  tba-a-n 
I  ever  did  befo’. 

0-oh— O-oh.” 

Then  from  the  dewy  low  ground,  where 
some  rival  swain  in  leisurely  fashion 
was  slaughtering  the  bushes  that  at  this 
season  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
the  Virginia  oat  crop,  came  an  answer 
to  the  vocal  challenge  : — 

“  0—0  my  lovely  Lemma, 

I— I  know  you  of  old  ; 

You  got  all  de  money. 

All  de  silver  an’  gold.” 

'Then  from  another  quarter — far  into 
our  neighbor’s  domain — would  roll  the 
strident  notes  of  that  sonnet  to  “  Scin- 
dy,”  which  was  the  most  popular  air  in 
our  part  of  the  world  : — 

”  Away  up  in  de  mountain 
I  took  my  born  and  blow  ; 

I  tink  I  hear  Miss  Scind>  callin’, 

•  Yonder  come  my  beau.’  ” 

But  Gabriel,  though  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  oil,  would  be  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  catch  up  the  second  veiee  : — 

”  O  Scindy,  do  you  love  me  ? 

She  said  she  loved  me  some. 

An’  I  threw  my  arms  around  her. 

Like  a  grape  vine  round  a  gum.” 


If  the  dawn  of  summer  in  Virginia, 
when  the  fields  grew  gay  in  coloring 
and  the  shadows  deepened  in  the  for¬ 
ests,  animated  the  Ethiopian  breast, 
the  autumn  in  dreamy,  balmy  splendor 
was  by  no  means  without  consolation 
either  to  blacks  or  to  whites,  who  lived, 
so  to  speak,  with  nature.  The  tobacco 
was  hung  up  and  curing  in  the  barns  ; 
the  crops,  such  as  they  were,  were  stored 
away — all  but  the  Indian  corn,  which 
still  hung  its  big  heads  from  the  bare 
stalk  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  its  top 
fodder.  The  leanest  of  stock  had 
grown  fat  in  the  rank  growth  that  cov¬ 
ered  pasture  and  stubble  fields  alike, 
and  carpeted  even  the  very  forests. 

All  nature  rested  from  its  labors — 
and  man,  too  (in  Virginia),  foi  the 
most  part.  Theio  was  plenty  for  all 
jiresent  needs,  and  weeks  of  bright,  still 
weather  often  intervened  before  the 
chill  breath  of  winter  with  its  flurries 
of  snow  stripped  the  forests  of  their 
golden  mantle,  and  the  lieavens  of  their 
long  unclouded  brilliancy. 

The  sunny  days  of  October  and  No¬ 
vember  were  days  of  plenty  on  the 
plantations.  The  lean  times  were 
over.  Hogs  were  fat,  and  the  new 
crop  of  corn  was  ready  to  grind  into 
meal  for  those  hot  cakes  which  were 
the  Ethiopian’s  staff  of  life.  The  mill¬ 
wheels  in  the  valleys  were  humming, 
and  along  the  tortuous  red  roads  went 
shambling  work-horses  or  mules,  whose 
backs  presented  the  familiar  spectacle 
of  a  bare-legged  negro  urchin  just  visi¬ 
ble  behind  a  big  sack  of  meal. 

How  delightful,  too,  were  some  of 
these  old  water-mills  in  Virginia  ! — not 
very  old,  perhaps  fifty  to  a  hundred 
years  at  the  most,  but  still  venerable- 
looking  with  their  weather-stained  and 
spray-moistened  timbers  and  big  rum¬ 
bling  wheels,  to  whose  music  four  or 
five  generations  at  any  rate  had  gos- 
sipped  and  foregathered  as  to  a  local 
landmark  whose  site  nature  had  firmly 
fixed  beyond  the  caprice  of  change  or 
fortune.  Pleasant  places  above  all 
were  these  old-fashioned  water-mills  in 
the  fierce  hot  August  days  ;  and  how 
cool  was  the  draught  which  blew  up 
from  the  foaming  caldron  beneath  the 
wheel  as  it  churned  round  and  round 
amid  a  white  wreath  of  crystal  waters 
fresh  from  dark  mountain  hollows, 
where  trout  leaped  between  banks  of 
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llowerv  evergreens  and  beneath  over¬ 
arching  avenues  of  beech  and  chestnut ! 
And  the  millers,  too,  of  Virginia — all 
that  I  ever  knew,  at  any  rate — were 
cheery  beings  of  stout  frame  and  well- 
powdered  exteiiors  and  strong  lungs, 
who  would  crack  jokes  above  the  whirr 
and  throb  of  their  rude  machinery  with 
all  comers,  black  and  white,  and  tell 
stories  of  the  gigantic  crops  that  men 
made  before  the  war  in  the  brave  days 
of  old. 

No  living  soul  could  look  forward  to 
an  English  autumn  for  its  own  sake 
with  pleasure  or  recall  it  with  tender¬ 
ness.  Certain  enjoyments,  it  is  true, 
belong  to  it,  but  that  is  wholly  another 
matter.  The  season  itself  is  one  of 
sadness,  of  drippy  decay,  of  blustering 
winds,  of  rarely  unmitigated  gloom. 
But  October  and  November  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  indeed  not  seldom  Decem¬ 
ber  also,  are  not  merely  the  sportsman’s 
saturnalia,  but  are  largely  composed  of 
days  in  which  mere  existence  is  a  joy, 
and  every  one  worth  living  for  itself 
alone — a  dream  of  golden  foliage  and 
cloudless  skies,  of  dewy  mornings  crisp 
and  fresh,  of  balmy  noons,  of  sunsets 
wondrous  and  incomparable.  There  is 
no  breath  of  melancholy  in  the  light 
and  stimulating  air,  no  suggestion  of 
decay  in  the  daz/ding  splendor  of  the 
woods  :  winter  will  come,  we  know,  but 
it  will  fall  like  the  curtain  of  a  theatre 
on  some  splendid  pageant  which  we 
have  enjoyed  till  the  last  moment,  and 
shall  hope  again  to  enjov.  Mid  winter, 
it  must  be  said,  had  little  to  offer  to 
the  plantation-owner  in  Virginia. 
Without  doors,  there  was  snow  and 
rain,  cold  and  sleet,  iron  frost  or  red 
mud  of  a  depth  and  tenacity  beyond 
the  dreams  of  Englishmen.  Within, 
it  is  true,  there  were  immense  brick 
fireplaces  and  big  brass  andirons,  on 
which  oak-logs  of  noble  proportions 
crackled  and  blazed,  throwing  a  cheery 
light  over  the  wainscoted  walls.  Visit¬ 
ing  was  no  longer  thought  of,  farming 
was  at  a  standstill,  shooting  was  over, 
though  the  horn  of  the  fox-hunter  now 
and  again  woke  the  echoes  of  the 
gloomy  mornings.  The  thud  of  the 
axe  rang  from  the  dripping  or  frozen 
woodlands,  and  spoke  of  the  ceaseless 
cry  for  firewood  that  came  from  the 
draughty  insatiable  chimneys  of  cabin, 
farmhouse,  and  mansion. 


The  very  mountains,  that  in  the 
greenery  of  their  summer  dress  and 
the  gorgeous  splendor  of  their  autumn 
robes  were  beyond  all  description  beau¬ 
tiful,  looked  now  only  savage  and  al¬ 
most  terrible,  with  their  miles  and 
miles  of  black  and  leafless  woodland 
stretching  over  their  snowy  carpet  to 
the  cheerless  skies.  Worst  of  all  these 
dreary  weeks  to  the  planter  was  that 
which  intervened  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year — that  season  which  to 
other  Christians  with  a  white  skin  is  a 
period  of  festivity  and  rejoicing.  Here 
the  negro  had  it  all  to  himself,  and 
male  and  female,  leaving  their  master 
to  get  on  as  best  he  could,  abandoned 
themselves  to  those  social  joys  so  dear 
to  the  Ethiopian  breast.  “  Cake-walks” 
and  frolics  and  preachings  filled  the 
cabins  with  sound  and  merriment ; 
whiskey  of  a  fearsome  son  flowed  free¬ 
ly,  and  stimulated  with  its  unwonted 
fires  the  merry  antics  of  the  colored 
revellers.  Even  William  Henry  Hig- 
ginbottom  once  gave  a  party  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  though  to  be  sure  it  was  one  of 
those  social  speculations  called  a  “  pay- 
party,”  where  every  guest  paid  twenty- 
five  cents  at  the  door,  the  profits  going 
to  the  genial  host,  who  provided  food, 
liquor,  and  music.  As  for  the  cake¬ 
walks,  who  has  not  heard  of  them  ?  — 
though  that  indeed  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  privilege  of  having  witnessed 
the  inimitable  spectacle  of  the  sable 
beaux  and  belles  strutting  in  couples 
arm  in-arm  before  the  judge,  with  sol¬ 
emn  efforts  to  outdo  each  other  in  ele¬ 
gance  of  movement  and  dignity  of  bear¬ 
ing,  and  thus  win  the  toothsome  prize. 

But  volumes  could  be  filled  with  the 
queer  characters  of  both  colors,  the 
quaint  customs  and  the  unsophisticated 
ways  that  obtained  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Virginia  in  the  days  I  write 
of.  These  days  are  gone  forever.  Half 
the  cabins  in  the  State  have  rotted  away 
or  been  burned  for  firewood.  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  a  large  and  careless  sort  is  al¬ 
most.  dead.  The  negro  still  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  follows  the  plough  or  wields  the 
hoc,  but  more  often,  as  1  have  already 
remarked,  is  a  factory-hand,  a  miner,  a 
waiter,  or  what  not,  and  wears  on  Sun¬ 
day  a  covert  coat  and  a  pot-hat,  while 
his  wife  struts  at  his  side  attired  iu  a 
caricature  of  the  latest  New  York  fash¬ 
ion.  — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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In  this  age  of  clear  business  state¬ 
ments,  when  only  the  eloquence  of 
argument  and  exposition  is  looked  for, 
and  when  no  moving  issues  stir  men’s 
blood,  it  has  naturally  fared  hard  with 
the  oratory  of  passion  ;  and  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  most  people  seems  to  be  that  all 
elevated  language  is  necessarily  false 
and  hollow.  As  the  great  orators  of 
Ireland,  Plunket  alone  excepted,  were 
vehement,  figurative,  impassioned  and 
rhythmical,  they  have  suffered  most  by 
the  fall  in  parliamentary  style,  and 
they  are  in  danger  of  total  neglect  at 
the  hands  of  this  generation. 

One  excuse  for  this  undervaluing  of 
Irish  oratory  may  be  given.  A  crowd 
of  servile  imitators,  destitute  of  fire  or 
taste,  wrapped  up  their  pigmy  thoughts 
in  words  and  images  fit  only  for  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  highest  concern,  and  these 
turgid  declaimers  brought  undeserved 
condemnation  on  the  men  whose  lofty 
manner  they  had  sedulously  burlesqued. 
When  men’s  ears  were  dinned  with 
noisy  vehemence,  and  when  educated 
taste  was  shocked  by  extravagant  meta¬ 
phors  and  strained  conceils,  when 
jingling,  pointless  epigrams  were  stud¬ 
ded  over  the  “  braided  and  embroidered 
sentences,”  busy  men  may  well  be  par¬ 
doned  for  having  thought  that  the 
whole  art  of  oratory  was  mere  decora¬ 
tive  wordwork. 

To  do  anything  like  justice  to  the 
brilliant  men  who  wielded  the  great 
weapon  of  persuasive  speech  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  in  Ireland  it  is 
necessary  to  forget,  as  far  as  one  may, 
the  common  cry  by  whose  swelling 
bombast  the  fame  of  real  eloquence  has 
been  imperilled. 

No  doubt  Irish  oratory  is,  as  a  rule, 
pitched  in  a  high  key,  and  the  conver¬ 
sational  manner  is  seldom  employed. 
But  no  speeches  which  have  borne  the 
test  of  time  are  conversational,  nor  can 
polished  chat  ever  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  eloquence.  If,  then,  eloquence  is  at 
all  to  hold  a  place  in  the  world  of  art 
or  of  intellect,  no  canons  drawn  from 
calm  and  well-bred  talk,  nor  even  from 


literary  causeries,  can  help  us  to  a  true 
understanding  of  what  is  really  meant 
by  the  art  of  the  orator. 

Consider  the  materials,  too — how  un¬ 
like  they  are  to  those  of  urbane  and 
subdued  conversation.  All  great  ora¬ 
tors  have  passion,  imagination,  reason, 
diction  and  delivery  ;  and  all  these  are 
purified  and  elevated  by  enthusiasm, 
without  which  no  great  orator  can  be. 
Occasion,  too,  hardly  less  than  knowl¬ 
edge  and  temperament,  is  necessary  to 
kindle  and  excite  the  mind  so  that  even 
the  reasoning  power  itself  is  set  aglow 
with  the  fire  of  feeling.  The  mind  in 
that  state  doubles,  trebles  its  energy, 
and  no  thought,  no  word  goes  forth 
that  has  not  been  winged  with  new 
power  by  the  propulsive  force  of  the 
central  heat  by  which  the  orator  is 
moved.  The  language  itself  takes 
rhythm  and  has  the  beat  and  pulse  of 
passion  in  it.  The  whole  result  will  be 
a  strain  of  lofty  sentences  setting  off 
the  lofty  thoughts.  Such  speech  can 
only  tell  in  times  of  commotion  and 
danger,  and  the  voice  must  be  the  voice 
of  a  believer.  Be  the  subject  what  it 
may,  no  sceptic  can  so  treat  it  that 
his  language  rises  into  oratory.  The 
sceptic  may  be  a  supreme  debater,  but 
an  orator  never.  The  pretender  is 
easily  found  out,  and  goes  the  way  of 
the  many  mouthing  mountebanks  by 
whose  performances  true  genius  has 
been  brought  into  disrepute. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  all  true  mas¬ 
ters  of  speech  are  on  the  watch  against 
that  fatal  step  which  leads  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  or  the  gro¬ 
tesque,  but  that  the  orators  of  Ireland 
constantly  fall  into  excesses  of  thought 
and  word  which  no  educated  ear  could 
tolerate.  Allowance,  however,  should 
be  made  for  the  terrible  tension  of  the 
times  in  which  these  speeches  were  de¬ 
livered,  when  courts  of  justice  were 
shambles,  and  when  Parliament  was  a 
mart ;  and  we  shall  forgive  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  diction  for  the  honest  indig¬ 
nation  and  scorn  by  which  it  was  pro¬ 
duced. 
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The  curious  thing  all  this  time  is  into  easier  working  form  by  Addison 
that  Celtic  Ireland  had  very  little  share  and  Steele  and  Swift,  while  St.  John 
in  this  oratorical  outburst.  had  opened  the  second  great  era  of 

The  Irish  Catholics  were  shut  out  English  parliamentary  oratory.  Par- 
from  Parliament  and  from  the  Bar,  so  ties  had  arisen  in  Parliament,  and  from 
that  the  triumphs  of  oratory  in  both  parlies  naturally  arose  great  debates  on 
these  spheres  were  won  by  Protestants  questions  of  public  policy.  So  that  at 
exclusively.  Farther  back,  in  the  reigns  the  very  time  when  the  colonial  party 
of  the  Stuarts,  when  Catholic  Celts  in  Ireland  was  expanding  itself  into  a 
were  in  public  life,  their  leaders  were  national  party,  and  endeavoring  to 
usually  deep  and  accomplished  jurists,  purge  away  all  bitter  memories  of  divi- 
rather  than  showy  men  of  words,  sions  and  conflict  of  creed  and  race, 
Darcy  and  Butler  were  grave  and  sen-  Parliament  was  becoming  the  great 
tentious  speakers,  but  they  never  at-  stage  for  public  discussion  both  in  Fhig- 
tempted  any  higher  flights  than  those  land  and  in  Ireland, 
of  clear  exposition  and  argument  in  the  Under  Pery’s  speakership  the  Dublin 
tone  and  manner  of  our  own  time.  Parliament  was  charmed  by  the  win- 
The  House,  indeed,  was  not  without  ning  declamation  of  “  Single  Speech” 
its  orators,  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  Hamilton,  the  strong  sense  of  Anthony 
see  an  example  of  all  that  is  bad  in  Malone,  and  the  vehemence  of  the 
florid  speaking  may  consult  the  fourth  “  one  musical  string  in  Hibernia’s 
volume  of  the  State  Trials,  where  Aud-  lyre,”  as  men  at  the  time  called  the 
ley  Mervin’s  oration  in  moving  the  im-  ungainly  Henry  Flood,  the  first  real 
peachment  of  the  Irish  Lord  Chancel-  orator  of  Ireland, 
lor  is  set  out  in  all  its  empty  magnilo-  But  the  school  of  oratory  is  to  be 
quence.  traced,  not  to  Parliament  itself,  but  to 

In  this  turgid  and  vicious  school,  an  unobserved  little  group  of  students 
however,  the  Catholic  Celts  had  abso-  meeting  for  political  discussion  under 
lately  no  share.  The  Journals  of  Par-  the  name  of  the  “  Historical  Society.” 
liament  show  that  the  work  of  the  Edmund  Burke  was  the  founder  of 
Catholic  members  lay  in  Committees  this  gymnasium  of  eloquence.  It  be- 
of  the  House  aud  in  unnoticed  and  use-  gan  in  1747,  and  nearly  all  the  men 
fill  business  of  investigation  and  con-  famous  in  Irish  oratory  took  part  in  its 
trol  of  public  affairs.  They  produced  debates.  Here,  indeed,  begins  the  era 
no  set  speech  which  has  come  down  to  of  Irish  eloquence,  and  by  the  merits 
us  during  their  whole  time  of  admis-  and  the  fame  of  four  or  five  men  the 
sion  to  Parliament  or  to  the  Bar  in  the  oratorical  reputation  of  Ireland  must 
Stuart  era.  stand  or  fall. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  Dublin  Par-  A  little  over  one  half-century  covers 
liament  was  a  silent  Sister,  and  only  in  the  whole  history  of  what  is  called  the 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  were  ”  Irish  School.”  Burke,  Sheridan, 
there  any  serious  attempts  at  oratory  in  Grattan,  Curran,  and  Plunket  are  the 
Ireland.  It  was  during  the  Speaker-  gi*eatest  names,  and  with  their  over¬ 
ship  of  the  courtly  and  scholarly  Ed-  powering  genius  they  undoubtedly  com- 
mund  Sexton  Pery  that  the  Senate  bine  the  faults  usually  attributed  to 
woke  and  became  vocal.  This  distin-  Irish  speech  ;  but  the  splendor  of  their 
guished  man  was  the  first  who  publicly  eloquence  makes  us  nearly  forget  all 
aimed  at  a  National,  as  distinguished  faults  while  under  their  spell, 
from  a  Colonial,  policy.  Swift,  whether  Burke,  of  course,  is  a  secure  classic, 
he  meant  it  or  not,  had  cleared  the  way  His  throne  is  assured.  Yet  his  exag- 
for  such  an  experiment,  and  he  had  gerations  of  thought  and  word  are  as 
also  shown  the  political  power  of  the  characteristic  of  his  genius  as  the  im- 
spoken  or  written  word.  perial  qualities  which  lift  him  so  high 

The  sceptre,  however,  was  passing  among  the  mighty.  If  his  motley  was 
from  the  pamphleteers  in  both  England  Irish,  so  too  was  his  purple.  No  doubt 
and  Ireland,  and  the  living  voice  be-  he  had  sublimity  of  intellect,  and  that 
came  potent  in  public  affairs.  The  belongs  specially  to  no  one  race.  But 
English  language  had  been  moulded  with  the  intellect  there  is  also  the 
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pomp  and  magnificence  of  a  master  of 
language,  whose  words  fall  into  rank 
without  an  effort ;  and  in  the  march  of 
sentences,  the  swing  of  periods,  the 
joyousness  of  attack,  there  is  all  the 
glory  of  a  great  commander  setting  his 
troops  in  order  against  some  strong 
citadel,  while  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers 
are  roused  by  drum-beat  and  trumpet- 
call  and  “  ten  thousanil  banners  stream¬ 
ing  in  the  air.”  The  profusion  of 
metaphor  may  lead  to  wild  excess,  but 
without  the  profusion  all  that  is  great¬ 
est  in  Burke  would  be  wanting.  Imi¬ 
tators  have  failed  to  degrade  Burke’s 
gorgeous  style,  and  his  fame  has  been 
for  a  long  time  unassailable.  Indeed, 
no  one  thinks  of  him  when  speaking 
harshly  of  the  school  of  which  he  was 
the  founder. 

Grattan,  however,  has  not  received 
such  unquestioning  allegiance.  He  is 
set  down  as  merely  artificial  and  stud¬ 
ied,  marred  by  conceits,  covered  over 
with  glittering  epigrams  and  shining 
phrases,  and  so  decked  with  antithesis 
that  the  mind’s  eye  is  wearied  with  the 
uniform  dazzle,  and  looks  in  vain  for 
a  plain  thought  in  plain  words.  There 
never  was  a  falser  judgment.  Grattan 
was  Dantesque  in  his  brevity  and  direct¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  contemptuous  economy 
of  his  invective — searing  and  scorching 
by  a  word  or  epithet,  and  never  cast¬ 
ing  another  look  at  the  victim  whom 
he  left  quivering  in  agony.  In  simple 
statement,  when  the  occasion  called  for 
it,  he  was  as  clear  as  Pi)t  himself. 
AVere  he  not  so  supreme  an  artist,  more 
justice  would  have  been  done  to  his 
great  powers  of  exposition.  But  the 
completed  work  is  so  perfect  and  so 
smooth  that  we  do  not  at  once  see  that 
every  brilliant  phrase  combines  “  wdth 
the  flash  of  the  gem  its  solidity  too.” 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  dullards 
console  themselves  by  assuming  that  all 
shining  merit  must  be  shallow,  and 
that  deep  stupidity  to  the  end  of  time 
will  shake  its  “  head  at  Murray  for  a 
wit,”  there  is  a  real  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  average  man  when  he  sets 
out  to  measure  and  estimate  a  really 
brilliant  genius.  Only  rare  minds  can 
keep  two  lines  of  observation  in  view 
at  the  same  moment ;  and  if  attention 
is  fixed  upon  the  art  it  is  withdrawn 
from  the  argument ;  while  the  very 


May, 

polish  of  the  finished  speech  hides  the 
division  into  parts,  and  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  the  ordinary  hearer  to 
carry  definite  impressions  away.  When 
he  tries  to  analyze  he  finds  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  clear,  and  thinks  the  whole  per¬ 
formance  a  cheat  and  a  juggle,  as  if 
an  honest  purchaser  of  paint  and  can¬ 
vas  complained  that  a  picture  of  Apelles 
or  Eaphael  was  fobbed  off  upon  him 
instead. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  get  a  look  at  the  operations 
of  a  great  artist’s  mind,  and  to  see  how 
the  rough  material  is  worked  up  into 
the  finished  result.  Fortunately,  we 
may  do  so  with  Grattan.  And  the  oc¬ 
casion  which  allows  us  this  precious  op¬ 
portunity  is  itself  of  very  special  inter¬ 
est.  Grattan  from  a  very  early  age  had 
busied  himself  in  rhetorical  composi¬ 
tion.  “  I  wrote,”  said  he,  “  a  reply 
to  George  Grenville  which  I  thought 
very  good,  for  I  had  taken  much  care  ; 
but  it  touched  every  point  except  the 
question;  it  kept  clear  of  that.”  Such 
a  self-critic  was  sure  to  be  an  observant 
judge  of  others.  And  of  all  men  Chat¬ 
ham  was  “  the  god  of  his  idolatry.” 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  wrote 
down  rough  notes  on  Chatham’s  man¬ 
ner  of  speaking,  and  these  he  afterward 
elaborated  into  a  compact  rhetorical 
passage.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place  a  great  orator,  yet  unma¬ 
tured,  contemplating  the  mightiest 
speaker  that  ever  wielded  the  English 
tongue.  We  see,  besides,  how  the 
young  orator  trained  and  prepared  him¬ 
self  for  his  high  calling  ;  and  it  gives 
us  the  further  opportunity  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  rough  planks  of  fact  with  the 
finished  cabinet  into  which  they  are 
worked.  The  notes  are  disjointed  and 
loose,  but  they  tell  definite  things  that 
bring  clear  impressions  into  the  mind. 
All  that  these  impressions  ought  to  sig¬ 
nify  we  find  in  the  glowing  lyrical  trib¬ 
ute  into  which  they  were  subsequently 
elaborated,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  to  any  but  the  most  alert  reader  or 
hearer  the  full  significance  of  the  pane¬ 
gyric  will  be  brought  home  as  it  would 
be  by  the  notes  themselves. 

The  notes  run  : — 

He  was  a  man  of  great  genius — great  flight 
of  mind.  His  imagination  was  astonishing. 
He  was  very  great  and  very  odd.  He  spoke 
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in  a  style  of  conversation.  It  was  not  a 
speech,  for  he  never  came  with  a  prepared 
harangue.  His  style  was  not  regular  oratory, 
like  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  ;  but  it  was  very 
hue  and  very  elevated.  He  disdained  ordi¬ 
nary  subjects  of  debate  ;  his  conversations 
were  about  kings  and  queens  and  empires. 
Lord  Mansheld  would  have  argued  better  : 
Charles  Townshend  would  have  made  a  better 
speech  ;  but  there  was  in  him  a  grandeur  and 
a  manner  which  neither  had.  He  was  an  in¬ 
comparable  actor.  I  recollect  his  pronounc¬ 
ing  one  word,  “  effete,”  in  a  soft,  charming 
accent.  His  son  could  not  have  pronounced 
it  better.  Once,  addressing  Lord  Mansheld, 
he  said,  “  Who  are  the  evil  advisers  of  the 
king?  Is  it  you?  is  it  you?”  pointing  to 
Ministers  until  be  came  to  Lord  Mansheld, 
round  whom  some  lords  were  gathered.  ”  My 
lords,  please  to  take  your  seats.  Is  it  you  ?  Me- 
thinks  Felix  trembles.  ”  It  required  a  great  actor 
to  do  this  ;  done  by  any  one  else  it  would 
have  been  miserable.  Another  time  he  said, 
”  You  talk  of  driving  the  Americans  ;  I  might 
as  well  talk  of  driving  them  before  me  with 
this  crutch.”  In  argumentative  parts  be  low¬ 
ered  his  voice  so  as  to  be  scarcely  audible, 
and  did  not  lay  such  stress  on  these  parts  as 
on  the  great  bursts  of  genius  and  the  sublimer 
passages.  The  whole  impression  was  great. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  as  good  a  debater  as  his 
son,  but  he  was  a  much  better  orator,  a  better 
scholar,  and  a  far  greater  mind.  Great  sub¬ 
jects.  great  empires,  great  characters,  effulgent 
ideas,  and  classical  illustrations  formed  the 
material  of  his  speech. 

Wlio  can  read  these  notes  without 
learning  much  of  both  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  oratory  ? 

Perhaps  one  may  lose  some  of  the 
lesson  in  trying  to  read  from  the  fin¬ 
ished  work,  which  is  daik  with  excess 
of  light. 

The  Secretary  stood  alone.  .  .  .  His  elo¬ 
quence  was  an  era  in  the  Senate.  Peculiar 
and  spontaneous,  familiarly  expressing  gigan¬ 
tic  sentiments  and  instinctive  wisdom— not 
like  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes  or  the  splen¬ 
did  conflagration  of  Tully — it  resembled  some¬ 
times  the  thunder  and  sometimes  the  music 
of  the  spheres.  Like  Murray,  he  did  not  con¬ 
duct  the  understanding  through  the  painful 
subtlety  of  argumentation,  nor  was  he,  like 
Townshend,  forever  on  the  rack  of  exertion  ; 
but  ralher  lightened  upon  the  subject,  and 
reached  the  point  by  the  flashings  of  his  mind, 
which,  like  those  of  his  eye,  were  felt  but 
could  not  be  followed.  Yet  he  was  not  always 
correct  or  polished  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
sometimes  ungrammatical,  negligent,  and  un¬ 
enforcing.  for  he  concealed  his  art  and  was 
superior  to  the  knack  of  oratory.  Upon  many 
occasions  be  abated  the  vigor  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  ;  but  even  then,  like  the  spinning  of 
a  cannon  ball,  he  was  still  alive  with  fatal, 
unapproachable  activity. 

We  have  here  the  materials  of  the  notes 


with  the  splendor  falling  upon  them 
and  lighting  them  up  in  glory. 

This  extract  is  not  in  Grattan’s  most 
characteristic  style,  but  it  shows  us 
many  of  his  most  marked  qualities. 
These  qualities  appear  more  clearly  in 
the  magnificent  peroration  with  which 
he  closed  his  great  speech  on  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Iiish  Rights,  on  the  19th 
April,  1780 

Hereafter,  when  these  things  shall  be  his¬ 
tory — your  age  of  thraldom  and  poverty,  your 
sudden  resurrection,  commercial  redress,  and 
miraculous  armament — shall  the  historian 
stop  at  liberty  and  observe  that  here  the  prin¬ 
cipal  men  among  us  fell  into  mimic  trances 
of  gratitude,  they  were  awed  by  a  weak  minis¬ 
try’,  and  bribed  by  an  empty  treasury  ;  and 
when  liberty  was  within  their  grasp  and  the 
temple  opened  her  folding  doors,  and  the  arms 
of  the  people  clanged,  and  the  zeal  of  the  na¬ 
tion  urged  and  encouraged  them  on,  that 
they  fell  down  and  were  prostituted  at  the 
threshold  ?  I  might  as  a  constituent  come  to 
your  bar  and  demand  my  liberty.  I  do  call 
upon  you,  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  their 
violation,  by  the  instruction  of  eighteen  coun¬ 
ties,*  by  the  arms,  inspiration,  and  providence 
of  the  present  moment,  tell  us  the  rule  by 
which  we  shall  go  ;  assert  the  law  of  Ireland, 
declare  the  liberty  of  the  land.  I  will  not  be 
answered  by  a  public  lie  in  the  shape  of  an 
amendment  ;  neither,  speaking  of  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  freedom,  am  I  to  hear  of  faction. 

I  wish  for  nothing  but  to  breathe,  in  this 
our  island,  in  common  with  my  fellow  sub¬ 
jects,  the  air  of  liberty.  I  have  no  ambition, 
unless  it  be  ambition  to  break  your  chain  and 
contemplate  your  glory. 

I  never  will  be  satisfied  so  long’as  the  mean¬ 
est  cottager  in  Ireland  has  a  link  of  the  British 
chain  clanking  to  his  rags  ;  he  may  be  naked, 
be  shall  not  be  in  irons  ;  and  I  do  see  the  time 
is  at  hand,  the  spirit  is  gone  forth,  the  dec¬ 
laration  is  planted  ;  and  though  great  men 
should  apostatize,  yet  the  cause  will  live  ;  and 
though  the  public  speaker  should  die,  yet  the 
immortal  fire  shall  outlast  the  organ  which 
conveyed  it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like 
the  word  of  the  holy  man,  will  not  die  with 
the  prophet,  but  survive  him. 

This  glorious  passage  gives  us  mate¬ 
rial  from  which  we  may  see  Grattan’s 
peculiar  merits  in  the  mere  workman¬ 
ship  of  oratorical  construction.  No¬ 
tice  first  the  rapid  plunge  of  the  sen¬ 
tences,  the  variety  of  rhythm,  the 
clasping  and  clamping  of  the  meaning 
by  plain,  strong  words,  that  hold  like 
hoops  of  steel,  the  absence  of  lulling 
sounds,  and  the  final  simple  close,  not. 


*  The  counties  which  addressed  petitions  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  asking  for  a  “  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Irish  Rights.” 
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as  in  the  manner  of  Burke  and  Cicero, 
on  a  great  wave  of  sound.  The  atten¬ 
tion  is  held  at  full  stretch  through  the 
whole  passage  ;  repose  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  only  when  all  is  over  do 
we  begin  again  to  breathe.  It  has  been 
noticed  how  much  Greek  oratory  must 
have  suffered  by  the  stern  taste  which 
forbade  passionate  perorations  ;  and  as 
this  astonishing  appeal  of  Grattan  could 
not  stand  in  any  other  part  of  a  speech 
except  at  the  end,  it  seems  to  prove 
that  the  Greek  judgment  was  in  error 
in  laying  down  that  too  rigid  rule. 

But  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
think  only  of  this  oassage  and  passages 
like  this.  These  triumphant  outbursts 
are  never  out  of  place  or  season  ;  no 
speaker  had  an  austerer  abstinence  from 
mere  display.  The  whole  of  a  great 
speech  like  that  against  the  Union,  on 
January  15,  1800,  reveals  the  orator  as 
an  impassioned  reasoner  summoning  to 
his  aid  history,  philosophy,  law,  and 
experience.  There  are  few  epigrams 
in  it,  very  little  brilliant  phrasing  ; 
but  the  whole  address  is  glowing  with 
light  and  life.  The  minister’s  pro¬ 
posals  are  taken  one  by  one,  looked  at, 
examined,  estimated,  and  rejected. 

He  sees,  I  do  not,  British  merchants  and 
British  capital  sailing  to  the  provinces  of  Con. 
naaghtand  Manster  ;  there  they  settle  in  great 
multitudes,  themselves  and  their  families. 
Imagination  is  the  region  in  which  he  delights 
to  disport.  Where  he  is  to  take  away  your 
Parliament,  where  he  is  to  take  away  your 
final  judicature,  there  he  is  a  plain,  direct, 
matter  of  fact  man  ;  but  where  he  is  to  pay 
yon  for  all  this,  there  he  is  poetic  and  pro¬ 
phetic  ;  no  longer  a  financier  but  an  inspired 
accountant. 

Taxes,  trade,  and  administration  are 
reviewed,  and  the  argument  is  strength¬ 
ened  with  each  appeal.  Grattan,  as  an 
orator  of  reason,  is  at  his  best  heie. 

With  this  address  we  may  compare 
his  first  speech  in  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  replied  to  Dr.  Duige- 
nan,  the  member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin.  The  occasion  of  this  speech 
was  singularly  interesting.  All  await¬ 
ed  the  Irish  leader’s  rising  with  curi¬ 
osity.  The  House  had  fixed  habits  of 
style  and  delivery  of  its  own,  and  now 
that  Burke’s  amazing  genius  no  longer 
astonished  men  with  its  “  flights  into 
the  invisible  air,”  House  of  Commons 
oratory  was  dignified,  flowing,  smooth. 


May, 

and  regular.  Fox  indeed  broke  the 
bounds  of  studied  reserve,  and  swept  the 
House  at  times  with  his  headlong  pow¬ 
er  of  debate.  But  Pitt’s  sonority,  and 
Sheridan’s  clear  and  dignified  elo¬ 
quence,  gave  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
day.  In  such  a  House  Grattan  rose,  in 
his  fifty-ninth  year. 

Pitt  eyed  him  closely  and  assumed  a 
critical  attitude.  The  strange  and  al¬ 
most  grotesque  bearing  and  look  of 
Grattan  made  Pitt’s  lip  curl,  and  as 
the  rhythmic  s'^ntences  began  to  flow 
the  proud  minister  looked  more  and 
more  disdainful.  Soon,  however,  in 
wrath  and  scorn  Grattan  burst  out 

The  member’s  speech  consists  of  four  parts  : 
— 1st,  an  invective  uttered  against  the  religion 
of  the  Catholics  ;  2d,  an  invective  uttered 
against  the  present  generation  ;  3d,  an  invec¬ 
tive  against  the  past ;  and  4th,  an  invective 
against  the  future  ;  here  the  liinits  of  creation  in¬ 
terposed  and  stopped  the  member. 

Pitt’s  face  lit  up,  and  ho  was  seen  to 
keep  time  with  his  head  to  Grattan’s 
rhythm  as  the  speech  progressed  ;  and 
when  the  slow  hushed  voice  of  Grattan 
rested  on  the  words,  “  The  Parliament 
of  Ireland — of  that  assembly  I  have  a 
parental  recollecti')n.  I  sat  by  her  cra¬ 
dle,  I  followed  her  hearse,”  Pitt  turned 
to  a  colleague  and  said,  in  the  vehe¬ 
ment  manner  of  the  day,  “  By  God, 
that’s  oratory  !”  Grattan  went  on  : — 

I  call  my  countrymen  to  witness  if  in  that 
Parliament  I  compromised  the  claims  of  Ire¬ 
land  or  tempori:  ed  with  the  power  of  England. 
But  one  thing  baffled  the  effort  of  the  patriot 
and  defeated  the  wisdom  of  the  senate  :  it 
was  the  folly  of  the  theologian.  When  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  rejected  the  Catholic 
petition,  on  that  day  she  voted  the  Co  I'm. 
If  you  reject  it  now  you  w'ill  vote  the  separa¬ 
tion.  Many  good  and  pious  reasons  you  may 
give  ;  many  good  and  pious  reasons  she  gave 
— and  she  lies  there  with  her  many  good  and 
pious  reasons.  That  the  Parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land  should  have  entertained  prejudices  I  am 
not  astonished  ;  but  that  you,  that  you.  who 
have  as  individuals  and  as  conquerors  visited 
a  great  part  of  the  globe  and  have  seen  men 
in  all  their  modifications  and  Providence  in 
all  her  ways  ;  that  you,  now  at  this  time  of 
day,  should  throw  up  dykes  against  the  Pope 
and  barriers  against  the  Catholics,  this  sur¬ 
prises  me  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  that  you 
should  have  set  up  the  Pope  in  Italy  to  trem¬ 
ble  at  him  in  Ireland,  and  that  yon  should 
prefer  to  buy  allies  by  subsidies  rather  than 
fellow-subjects  by  justice,  this  surprises  me  ; 
and  that  you  should  now  stand,  drawn  out  as 
it  were  in  battalion,  sixteen  millions  against 
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tbirty-six  millions  of  encmins,  and  should 
paralyze  a  fifth  of  your  own  numbers  at  the 
very  time  you  say  all  your  numbers  are  inade¬ 
quate. 

In  sentences  packed  with  argument 
and  throbbing  with  passion  the  great 
orator  traversed  the  whole  field  of  the 
debate.  He  enumerated  the  illustrious 
men  who  had  advocated  Catholic  Re¬ 
lief.  “  Every  man  that  Ireland  loved  ; 
Lord  Pery,  the  wisest  man  Ireland  ever 
produced,  Churlemount  superior  to  his 
earlier  prejudices ;  our  own  Burke  ; 
the  late  Primate  (his  mitre  stood  in 
the  forefront)”  :  all  these  supported 
the  measure,  and  against  whom  ? 

Against  men  so  extravagant  that  even  bigotry 
must  blush  for  them — yet  men  who  had  not 
before  them  the  considerations  which  should 
make  you  wise— that  the  Pope  has  evaporated 
and  that  France  covers  the  best  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Half  the  Continent  is  in  battalion 
against  us,  and  we  are  damning  one  another 
on  account  of  mysteries,  when  we  should  form 
against  the  enemy,  and  march. 

This  is  not,  the  language  of  art  or 
artifice  ;  it  is  in  the  great  manner,  and 
none  more  than  Pitt  did  homage  to  the 
grandeur  and  simplicity  of  this  noble 
piece  of  argumentative  declamation. 

Indeed,  Grattan’s  speeches  on  the 
Catholic  question  are  among  the  noblest 
monuments  of  oratorical  genius.  All 
his  great  powers  were  called  into  play. 
Ills  closing  years  were  dedicated  to  that 
measure  of  justice  and  relief. 

I  know  (said  be,  in  1812)  the  strength  of  the 
cause  I  support  ;  it  must  appeal  to  all  the 
quarters  of  the  globe  ;  it  will  walk  the  earth 
and  flourish  when  dull  declamation  shall  be 
silent  and  the  pert  sophistry  that  opposed  it 
shall  be  forgotten  in  the  grave.  The  people, 
if  left  to  themselves  and  their  good  under¬ 
standing,  will  agree  ;  it  is  learned  ignorance 
only  that  would  sever  the  empire.  The  folly, 
the  indecency,  the  insanity  of  the  objections 
do  not  deserve  an  answer.  I  appeal  to  the 
hospitals  which  are  thronged  with  the  Irish 
who  have  been  disabled  in  your  cause,  and  to 
the  fields  of  Spain  and  Portugal  yet  drenched 
with  their  blood,  and  I  turn  from  that  policy 
w’hioh  disgraced  your  empire,  to  the  spirit  of 
civil  freedom  that  formed  it ;  that  is  the  charm 
by  which  your  kings  have  been  appointed  and 
in  whose  thunders  you  ride  the  waters  of  the 
deep.  I  call  upon  those  principles,  and  upon 
you  to  guard  your  empire  m  this  perilous  mo¬ 
ment  from  religious  strife,  and  from  that 
death-doing  policy  which  would  teach  one 
part  of  the  empire  to  cut  the  throats  of  the 
other  in  a  metaphysical,  ecclesiastical,  unin¬ 
telligible  warfare.  I  call  upon  yon  to  guard 
your  empire  from  such  an  unnatural  calamity, 
and  four  millions  of  your  fellow-subjects  from 


a  senseless,  shameless,  diabolic  oppression, 
Y’ou  have  to  say  to  them  :  We  are  ruined,  un¬ 
less  we  stand  by  one  another  we  are  ruined  ; 
and  they  have  to  say  to  yon  :  We  require  our 
liberties,  our  lives  are  at  your  service. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  spe¬ 
cial  graces  and  charms  in  Grattan’s 
oratory.  In  all  art  the  particular  in¬ 
stance  touches  men’s  minds  and  hearts 
more  nearly  than  any  abstract  specula¬ 
tion  can.  Milton’s  cloud,  charged  with 
heaven’s  artillery,  breaks  “  over  the 
Caspian  Addison,  as  Macaulay  shows, 
deepened  the  effect  of  his  great  image 
of  the  angel  and  the  storm  by  the  line. 

Such  as  of  late  o’er  pale  Britannia  pass'd. 

Grattan  was  a  master  of  this  manner, 
and  in  the  middle  of  a  great  argument 
he  flashes  in  a  living  instance  : 

Had  that  gallant  ofBcer,  Sir  John  Doyle 
(said  he,  in  1811),  insisted  on  his  men  renounc¬ 
ing  the  eucharist,  and  declaring  their  abhor¬ 
rence  of  mass,  France  would  have  bad  one 
eagle  the  more  and  you  one  regiment  the  less  ; 
but  that  gallant  man,  far  above  the  folly  of 
theology,  did  not  stoop  for  the  sanction  of 
priest  or  parson,  but  told  the  soldier  to  draw 
for  his  country. 

“  Has  the  eucharist,”  he  asked,  in  the 
same  year,  “  which  overpowers  the 
understanding  of  Lord  Fingal  and  Sir 
Patrick  Bellew,  no  effect  on  those  for¬ 
eigners  whom  you  have  raised  to  the 
highest  ranks  in  your  army  The 
great  Catholic  physician.  Dr.  Purcel, 
serves  him  again  and  again  :  “  If  Dr. 
Purcel  saves  the  lives  of  his  Majesty’s 
Protestant  subjects  it  is  not  our  fault  ; 
we  gave  him  no  sort  of  encouragement, 
no  license,  no  countenance  ;  let  him 
and  his  patients  pay  their  vows  to  some 
other  country.” 

But  the  most  beautiful  of  all  these 
references  is  the  tribute  to  Dr.  Kirwan, 
the  famous  preacher  : 

I  congratulate  the  Church  on  its  alliance 
with  the  JMinistors  of  the  Crown.  There  are 
now  two  principles  of  promotion  for  church 
or  law — English  recommendation  and  Irish 
corruption.  What  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Kirwan  ? 
That  man  preferred  this  country  and  our 
religion,*  and  he  brought  to  both  a  genius 
superior  to  what  he  found  in  either.  He 
called  forth  the  latent  virtues  of  the  human 
heart,  and  taught  men  to  discover  in  them¬ 
selves  a  mine  of  charity  of  which  the  proprie¬ 
tors  had  been  unconsi  ions  ;  in  feeding  the 
lamp  of  charity  he  had  almost  exhausted  the 
lamp  of  life  ;  he  comes  to  interrupt  the  repose 

*  He  had  been  a  Catholic  priest. 
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of  the  pulpit,  and  shakes  one  world  with  the 
thunder  of  the  other.  The  preacher’s  desk 
becomes  the  throne  of  lif;ht :  around  him  a 
train,  not  such  as  crouch  and  swagger  at  the 
levees  of  princes  (horse,  foot,  and  dragoons), 
but  that  wherewith  a  great  genius  peoples  his 
own  state —charity  in  action  and  vice  in 
humiliation  ;  vanity,  arrogance,  and  pride  ap¬ 
palled  by  the  rebuke  of  the  preacher  and 
cheated  for  a  moment  from  their  native  im¬ 
probity.  What  reward  ?  St.  Nicholas  Within 
or  St.  Nicholas  Without.*  'The  curse  of  Swift 
is  upon  him— to  have  been  born  an  Irishman, 
to  have  possessed  a  genius  and  to  have  used 
his  talents  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Had 
this  man,  instead  of  being  the  brightest  of 
preachers,  been  the  dullest  of  lawyers  :  had 
he  added  to  dulness  venality,  and  sold  his 
vote,  he  had  been  a  judge  ;  or  had  he  been 
born  a  blockhead,  bred  a  slave,  and  trained  a 
parasite,  and  handed  over  as  a  household  cir¬ 
cumstance  from  a  great  English  family  to  the 
Irish  viceroy,  he  would  have  been  a  bishop 
and  an  Irish  peer,  and  the  Irish  parochial 
clergy  must  have  adored  his  stupidity  and 
deified  his  dulness. 

How  beautifully  these  particular 
touches  fill  up  the  general  picture  ! 
But  unhappily  there  are  other  personal 
allusions  and  invectives  over  which  the 
admirer  of  Grattan  would  wish  to  draw 
a  veil  ;  great,  perhaps,  as  rhetorical 
performances,  but  hardly  worthy  of  the 
real  Henry  Grattan.  Flood,  Corry, 
and  Gifford  always  roused  him  to  ex¬ 
cess,  and  in  reading  his  attacks  on  these 
men,  we  are  reminded  of  Lord  Hol¬ 
land’s  saying  about  Colonel  Barre,  an¬ 
other  powerful  Irish  orator.  Seeing 
Barre  munching  a  biscuit,  “  What  !” 
said  his  Lordship,  “  does  it  eat  biscuit? 
I  thought  it  only  ate  raw  flesh.”  But 
if  there  are  words  to  make  us  shudder 
and  shrink  away,  we  thankfully  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  are  few. 

In  trying  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
Grattan,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  he  was  never  the  exponent  of  large 
and  complicated  questions  with  consid¬ 
erations  of  great  weight  on  both  sides, 
with  many  modifying  calculations  of 
expediency  with  regard  to  time,  man¬ 
ner,  and  extent  of  the  contemplated 
proposals  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was, 
and  felt  himself  to  be,  the  advocate  of 
causes  involving  no  controversy,  save 
what  must  always  arise  from  selfishness, 
bigotry,  and  hate.  He  drew  his  strength 
from  moral  grandeur  rather  than  from 
intellectual  elevation  and  range.  At 
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times  he  almost  disdains  to  reason,  but 
when  he  does  his  language  is  never 
vague  or  floating,  but  is  compact  of 
argument  and  thought  In  enumerat¬ 
ing  Ireland’s  title-deeds  to  liberty,  in 
his  appeals  to  history,  to  constitutional 
law,  and  to  the  governing  dicta  of  great 
jurists  and  great  statesmen,  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  lofty,  dignified  and  pure,  and 
rises  in  most  places  to  stately  declama¬ 
tion,  never  verbose,  like  Pitt,  never  re¬ 
iterative  like  Fox,  but  clear,  energetic, 
and,  where  terseness  is  possible,  terse  ; 
it  is  only  when  a  moral  flash  lights  him 
up  that  these  glories,  which  to  prosaic 
minds  seem  excesses,  astonish  us  by 
their  illumination  and  force. 

Still  his  limits  are  well  dedned. 
There  are  here  nograpplings  with  eter¬ 
nal  problems ;  his  march  is  on  the 
great  highways  of  moral  certainties. 
National  rights,  human  liberty,  relig¬ 
ious  toleration,  were  his  themes  ;  their 
encompassing  perils,  correlative  dan¬ 
gers,  and  particular  application  he 
never  discussed,  for  his  mind  rested  on 
Ireland  only,  where  all  such  elaborate 
reasonings  were  unnecessary.  Thus 
the  logical  or  analytic  method  is  sel¬ 
dom  employed.  If  he  recites  statutes 
and  cases,  he  does  so  not  to  draw  moral 
corroboration  from  them,  but  in  order 
to  show  that  our  forefathers  had  walked 
in  the  ways  of  righteousness  ;  and  stat¬ 
utes,  judgments,  and  declarations  could 
not  add  one  jot  or  tittle  to  man’s  in¬ 
herent  rights  or  to  a  nation’s  sacred 
claim  to  be  free.  His  philosophy  is 
that  of  “  Mr.  Locke  his  political 
wisdom  is  that  of  Somers  ;  and  the 
theories  which  he  had  studied  and  the 
conclusions  he  had  formed  tended  to 
compactness  and  definiteness  of  thought 
and  principle  rather  than  to  the  multi¬ 
plied  anxieties  and  questionings  of 
Burke.  His  imagination,  like  his  in¬ 
tellect,  worked  within  well-defined 
limits.  Sometimes  startling,  sometimes 
singular,  always  illuminating,  it  is 
hardly  ever  sublime.  The  imagery  is 
drawn  rather  from  human  affairs  than 
from  nature  ;  or  when  his  figures  aro 
drawn  from  nature  they  are  trite  and 
familiar.  But  moral  sublimity  reigns 
throughout.  Take  an  instance  : — 

Let  the  courtier  present  his  flimsy  sail  and 
carry  the  light  bark  of  his  faith  with  every  new 
breath  of  wind  :  I  will  remain  anchored  here 
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with  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of  my  country, 
faithful  to  her  freedom,  faithful  to  her  fall. 

Nothing  could  be  finer,  for  nothing 
could  be  simpler  ;  and  the  great  deep 
pause  after  “  wind,”  the  intaking  of 
breath  there,  and  the  solemn  ‘‘I  will 
remain  anchored  here,’’  could  only 
come  from  one  whose  ear  and  brain 
were  in  full  accord.  But  then  take,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  must  be  thought 
the  mock-sublime — conceit  on  the 
grand  scale  :  “  Ambition  is  omnivo¬ 
rous  ;  it  feasts  on  famine  and  sheds 
tons  of  blood  that  it  may  starve  in  ice, 
in  order  to  commit  a  robbery  on  deso¬ 
lation.”  *  The  inner  eye  of  the  speak¬ 
er  did  not  see  the  flames  of  devoted 
Moscow,  nor  did  his  mind’s  ear  hear 
the  groans  of  the  victims,  as  Burke 
would  liave  seen  and  heard  them,  and 
so,  instead  of  sublime  pathos,  he  gives 
us  a  wild  rhapsody  and  a  medley  of 
strained  metaphors. 

A  clear  thinker  must  have  a  clear 
style,  unless  he  of  set  purpose  confuse 
his  language  by  seeking  ornament  or 
by  affecting  depth.  Grattan,  in  his 
earnest  |  assages — and  they  make  up 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  he  has  left  us 
— is  always  clear,  while  blow  after  blow 
drives  and  rivets  his  arguments,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  loosed  or  shaken.  His 
ear  was  the  ear  of  Demosthenes  ;  he 
employed  the  military  beat,  the  march¬ 
ing  tune,  the  clarion  call  to  the  attack, 
and  the  proud  notes  of  victory  ;  but 
he  has  no  lyric  sadness,  no  vague  sug¬ 
gestiveness,  no  creeping  strains  of  long¬ 
ing  or  foreboding,  such  as  we  find  in 
Curran,  whose  genius  was  akin  to  the 
genius  of  Burns. 

Of  all  things  he  most  shuns  monot¬ 
ony.  The  recurring  curves  of  sound 
which  we  find  in  speakers  like  Pitt  and 
Peel,  who  had  command  over  mechani¬ 
cal  rhythm  only,  were  hateful  to  him  ; 
so  instead  of  balance  there  is  constant 
movement  and  variety.  Here  is  a  sen¬ 
tence  to  show  this  mastery  of  construc¬ 
tion,  so  simple  yet  so  subtle  : 

Do  you  remember  that  night  when  you  gave 
your  country  a  free  trade,  and  with  your  own 
hands  opened  all  her  harbors  ?  That  night 
when  you  gave  her  a  free  constitution  and 
broke  the  chains  of  a  century,  while  England, 
eclipsed  at  your  glory  and  your  island,  rose  as 
it  were  from  its  bed,  and  got  nearer  the  sun  ? 

*  Speech  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 


A  little  monosyllable  thrown  in  here 
or  there  would  have  reduced  this  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  lulling  sounds  of  mechani¬ 
cal  constructors  ;  while,  as  it  stands, 
the  words  and  images  leap  alike  at  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  No  human  tongue 
could  read  Grattan  sing-song.  Within 
the  limits  set  he  is  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  perfect  in  thought,  word,  and 
sound. 

But  there  is  a  fault  charged  against 
his  style  which  should  be  noticed.  He 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  uses  words  not  in 
their  ordinary  received  sense,  nor  yet 
in  their  original  etymological  mean¬ 
ing,  but  a  way  somehow  compounded 
of  both  ;  this  tries  the  reader’s  pa¬ 
tience,  we  are  told,  as  he  feels  the  irri¬ 
tation  which  bilingual  mixture  gives, 
and  the  language  itself  loses  in  elegance 
and  strength.  This  is  hardly  fair  to 
Grattan,  or  to  Curran,  for  both  have 
been  so  censured.  Both  were  steeped 
in  literature,  and  no  word  comes  to 
either  as  an  ordinary  conventional  call¬ 
er,  but  as  an  intimate  and  well-known 
friend.  The  whole  world  is  known, 
and  when  it  is  asked  to  serve  there  arc 
no  limitations  put  upon  its  service. 
Milton,  by  royal  prerogative,  could  call 
in  and  recoin  the  language  ;  Burke, 
Grattan,  and  Curran  could  only  take 
care  that  ‘‘  money  which  is  bad  would 
not  drive  out  money  which  is  good.” 
A  few  instances  will  make  this  more 
intelligible. 

Lord  Chesterfield  said  that  the  Irish 
were  the  victims  “  of  deputies  of  depu¬ 
ties  of  deputies,”  which  is  a  clear  and 
a  neat  saying.  Grattan  translates  the 
same  thought  into  this  language  :  “  Ire¬ 
land  is  given  over  as  a  prey  to  a  suhor- 
dination  of  vultures.”  The  strange 
phrase  startles  us  into  attention  and 
new  thought.  Again,  he  condemned 
‘‘ borough  broking”  chiefly  because  it 
was  “  an  offence  so  multitudinous  and 
so  criminal  in  its  parts  he  speaks  of 
“  the  cant  of  grave  and  superannuated 
addresses  ho  tells  us  that  justice  puts 
forth  a  szibterranean  voice  even  against 
kings,  and  he  puts  among  Chatham’s 
claims  to  glory  the  tribute  that,  “  over¬ 
bearing  and  impracticable,  his  object 
was  England.”  These  are  the  taxes 
and  contributions  levied  on  subject  lan¬ 
guage,  or  rather  the  re-ennobling  of 
words  which  have  fallen  by  common 
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use  from  their  former  dignity.  From 
this  classical  saturation  another  faculty 
of  Grattan’s  arose — the  faculty  of  so 
absorbing  and  assimilating  quotation 
that  the  impoited  words  made  no  glar¬ 
ing  contrast,  but  rather  seemed  part  of 
the  original  texture.  Burke  was  glori¬ 
ously  potent  in  doing  so,  and  the  spoils 
from  Milton  or  from  Virgil  seem  at 
home  in  his  great  storehouse. 

There  is  in  Grattan  only  what  chem¬ 
ists  call  “a  trace”  of  Milton,  and  of 
Virgil  scarcely  that.  Direct  classical 
allusions  are  seldom  made,  and  then 
only  in  bulk.  Lord  North’s  adminis¬ 
tration  was  an  “Iliad  of  blunders.” 
Ajax  or  Ul.vsses  may  be  mentioned,  or 
the  wooden  horse  called  to  do  duty 
again,  or  a  hemis'tich  may  be  quoted  ; 
but  it  is  mostly  by  infusion,  and  not 
by  incorporation,  that  he  draws  upon 
the  ancients.  From  the  moderns, 
however,  he  drew  abundantly.  Shake¬ 
speare,  Pope,  and  Bolingbioke  left 
each  a  large  deposit  in  his  mind,  and 
his  assimilative  genius  fuses  them  in  its 
own  furnace  with  the  other  materials 
on  which  it  acted.  In  the  tribute  to 
Burke’s  memory,  for  instance,  the  ex¬ 
tracts  from  “  Macbeth”  and  “  Othel¬ 
lo”  hardly  “show,”  so  fully  do  they 
harmonize  with  the  light  and  color  of 
the  magnificent  prose  into  which  they 
are  woven  : 

That  great  political  phj'sician,  intelligent  of 
symptoms,  distinguished  between  the  access 
of  fever  and  the  force  of  health  ;  and  what 
other  men  thought  to  be  the  vigor  of  her  con¬ 
stitution,  he  knew  to  be  no  more  than  the 
paroxysm  of  her  madness  ;  and  then,  prophet¬ 
like,  he  pronounced  the  destinies  of  France, 
and  in  his  prophetic  fury  admonished  nations. 

All  these  things  may  be  pointed  out ; 
bnt  how  can  we  show  in  what  lay  the 
nature  and  character  of  that  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land,  but  which 
came  from  the  soul  of  Grattan’s  in¬ 
spiration  ?  That  is  beyond  our  reach. 
But  in  all  that  may  be  analyzed  Grat¬ 
tan  stands  out  as  a  consummate  master 
of  a  great  art,  the  peer  of  the  greatest, 
as  Byron  and  Montalembert  join  with 
his  own  people  in  appraising  him  ; 
while  in  moral  height  the  universal 
verdict  of  friend  and  enemy  puts  him 
among  the  foremost  of  the  sons  of  men. 

No  two  styles  could  differ  more  than 
those  of  Grattan  and  of  Curran.  One 


is  narrow  and  intense  ;  the  other  wide, 
varied,  abounding,  and  irregular  :  iri¬ 
descent  with  humor  and  fun,  melting 
in  pathos,  full  of  tenderness,  delicacy, 
and  fire  :  copious  in  invective  and  ex¬ 
uberant  in  imagery  ;  a  great  advocate, 
but  not  a  great  parliamentai-y  speaker. 
Curran  was  probably  (as  Burke  said  of 
him,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hussey)  “  the 
greatest  advocate  that  ever  lived.” 
Extracts  from  his  speeches  are  difficult, 
as  the  passages  have  become  so  well 
known  as  to  be  now  too  familiar  for 
quotation.  Still,  a  few  may  be  looked 
at  in  order  to  see  the  emotional  power 
and  the  fancy  which  aie  his  chief 
merits.  In  the  great  speech  for  Peter 
Finnerty,  the  well-known  passage  on 
“  universal  emancipation,”  with  its 
Ciceronian  amplification  and  repetition, 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  Curran’s 
style  in  moments  of  special  excitement. 
Thought  follows  thought  rapidly  aud 
in  good  order,  rising  to  a  climax  and 
then  breaking  away  to  new  ideas — the 
joints  are  left  visible,  the  materials  are 
piled  before  our  eyes,  and  the  final  sat¬ 
isfying  fulness  of  .sound  completes  the 
effect  of  the  fulness  of  the  sense  as  the 
passage  closes  in  a  long  impressive  roll. 
It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  the  middle  of 
the  passage  is  marked  by  a  solemn  wave 
of  separating  sound  which  removes  all 
peril  of  monotony. 

I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law, 
which  makes  liberty  commensurate  with  and 
inseparable  from  British  soil  ;  which  proclaims 
even  to  the  stranger  and  sojonrner,  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  sets  his  foot  upon  British  earth,  that 
the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and 
consecrated  by  the  genius  of  Universal  Eman¬ 
cipation.  No  matter  in  what  language  his 
doom  may  have  been  pronounced  ;  no  matter 
what  complexion  incompatible  with  freedom 
an  Indian  or  an  African  sun  may  have  burned 
upon  him;  no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle 
his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down  ;  no 
matter  with  what  solemnities  he  may  have 
been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slaverj'  ;  the 
first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  the  altar  and  the  god  sink  together  in  the 
dust ;  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  maj  • 
esty  ;  his  body  swells  beyond  the  measure  of 
his  chains,  that  burst  from  around  him  :  and 
he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated  and  disen¬ 
thralled  by  the  irresistible  genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation. 

A  different  note  is  to  be  found  in  the 
speech  delivered  by  Curran  against  the 
attainder  of  the  gallant  and  ill-fated 
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Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  died  in 
prison  untried. 

Curran’s  speech  on  behalf  of  Pamela, 
Lord  Edward’s  widow,  and  her  infant 
children  was  full  of  tenderness  and 
beauty.  The  closing  sentences  are  very 
pathetic  and  very  elaborately  finished  ; 
and  although  artificial  in  form,  are  too 
full  of  real  feeling  to  pall  or  to  cloy. 

If  the  widowed  mother  should  carry  the  or¬ 
phan  heir  of  her  unfortunate  husband  to  the 
gate  of  any  man  who  might  feel  himself 
touched  with  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs,  who  might  feel  a  compassionate  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  noble  blood  that  flowed  in  his 
veins,  nobler  than  the  royalty  that  first  en¬ 
nobled  it,  that  like  a  rich  stream  rose  till  it 
ran  and  hid  its  fountain — if,  remembering  the 
many  noble  qualities  of  his  unfortunate  father, 
his  heart  melted  over  the  calamities  of  the 
child,  if  his  heart  swelled,  if  his  eyes  over¬ 
flowed,  if  his  too  precipitate  hand  were 
stretched  out  by  his  pity  or  his  gratitude  to 
the  poor  excommunicated  sufferers— how  could 
he  justify  the  rebel  tear  or  the  traitorous  hu¬ 
manity  ? 

An  example  of  Curran’s  .still  style 
may  be  profitably  compared.  -Many 
competent  critics  have  said  that  in 
majesty  and  massiveness  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  defence  for  Archibald  Ham¬ 
ilton  Rowan  may  be  put  beside  the  ex¬ 
ordium  of  Cicero’s  speech  for  Milo. 
In  both  there  is  that  masterly  ease 
which  deceives  the  reader,  so  regular 
and  so  simple  in  all  looks,  for  regular¬ 
ity  and  due  proportion  diminish  the 
sense  of  size.  The  very  power  to  state 
momentous  events  in  common  form  is 
itself  one  of  the  reaches  of  true  art,  and 
an  unobservant  student  might  overlook 
the  whole  passage  as  one  of  the  many 
familiar  openings  of  legal  addresses, 
where  the  advocate  declares  himself 
borne  down  and  oppressed  by  the  weight 
and  responsibility  of  his  task.  Language 
and  style  fit  for  great  occasions  would 
be  out  of  [)lace  in  ordinary  trials,  and 
the  Ciceros,  the  Erskines,  the  Currans, 
and  the  Berryers  are  specially  exposed 
to  the“  servile  herd  of  imitators,”  who 
have  so  often  made  forensic  oratory 
synonymous  with  loud  and  blatant  ab¬ 
surdity.  But  in  Cicero  and  Curran 
alike  the  great  openings  astonish  more 
by  their  deep  calm  and  their  progres¬ 
sive  roll  of  sound  and  sense  than  by 
any  display  of  eloquence  as  such,  or  at 
any  attempt  to  call  off  attention  from 
New  Skbies. — Vol.  LXV.,  No.  5. 


the  matter  to  the  words.  In  both  there 
is  the  same  amplification  of  details,  the 
same  convergence  on  a  point,  and  the 
same  sonorousness  of  sentences  form¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  a  guard  of  honor  round 
the  client  and  the  argument.  For  ex¬ 
ample  : 

If,  gentlemen,  I  could  entertain  a  hope  of 
finding  refuge  for  the  disconcertion  of  my 
mind  in  the  perfect  composure  of  yours— if  I 
could  suppose  that  those  awful  vicissitudes  of 
human  events,  which  have  been  stated  or  al¬ 
luded  to,  could  leave  your  judgment  undis¬ 
turbed,  and  your  hearts  at  ease,  I  know  I 
should  form  a  most  erroneous  opinion  of  your 
character.  I  entertain  no  such  chimerical 
hope— I  form  no  such  unworthy  opinion.  I 
expect  not  that  your  hearts  can  be  more  at 
ease  than  my  own — I  have  no  right  to  expect 
it  ;  but  I  have  a  right  to  call  upon  yon,  in  the 
name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  the 
living  God,  of  whose  eternal  justice  you  are 
now  administering  that  portion  which  dwells 
with  us  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  to  discharge 
your  breasts,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  of  every 
bias  of  prejudice  or  passion,  that  if  my  client 
be  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  upon  him 
you  may  give  tranquillity  to  the  public  by  a 
Arm  verdict  of  conviction  ;  or  if  be  be  inno¬ 
cent,  by  as  Arm  a  verdict  of  acquittal  ;  and 
that  you  will  do  this  in  defiance  of  the  paltry 
artifices  and  senseless  clamors  that  have  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  bring  him  to  his  trial 
with  anticipated  conviction. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that 
Curran’s  gtnius  was  on  the  borderland 
between  oratory  and  poetry,  perhaps 
more  on  the  poetical  side  than  Diy- 
den’s,  certainly  less  on  the  side  of  cold 
reason  than  Pope’s.  Such  a  genius 
could  only  have  full  sweep  in  pathetic, 
grand,  and  terrible  occasions  :  life  or 
character  at  stake,  villainy  triumphant, 
crime  in  high  places,  and  virtue  in  the 
dock  of  the  accused.  To  employ  such 
a  8t\le  for  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life  is  to  make  it  seem  ridiculous,  and 
Curran  suffered  grievously  from  such 
usage  at  the 'hands  of  his  admiring  imi¬ 
tators. 

But  there  were  no  imitators  of  Plun- 
ket.  That  solid  and  massive  intellect 
did  not  invite  plagiarists.  Bulwer  says 
of  him,  in  “  St.  Stephen’s”  : — 

Rut  one  there  was,  to  whom  with  joint  con¬ 
sent 

All  yield  the  crown  in  that  high  argument. 

And  so,  indeed,  did  Brougham,  Peel, 
Canning,  and  Macaulay.  Bulwer  asks 
and  answers  : — 
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Wherefore  ?  yoa  ask  ;  I  can  but  guide  your 
guess, 

Man  has  no  majesty  like  earnestness. 

Tones  slow,  not  loud,  but  deep  drawn  from 
the  breast. 

Action  unstudied,  and  at  times  suppressed  ; 
But  as  he  neared  souie  reasoning’s  massive 
close, 

Strained  o’er  his  bending  bead,  his  strong 
arms  rose 

And  sudden  fell,  as  if  from  falsehood  torn 
Some  gray  old  keystone,  and  hurl’d  down  with 
scorn. 

The  “  orator  of  colossal  logic”  does 
not  lend  himself  readily  to  quotation. 
All  is  great,  massive  and  impressive. 
Perhaps  his  answer  to  Castlereagh  may 
serve  best : — 

The  example  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng¬ 
land,  inimitable  in  its  vices,  may  deceive  the 
noble  lord.  The  Minister  of  England  has  his 
faults.  He  abandoned  in  his  latter  years  the 
principles  of  reform  by  professing  which  he 
bad  attained  the  early  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  and  in  the  whole  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  conduct  he  has  shown  himself  haughty  and 
intractable  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
is  endowed  by  nature  with  a  towering  and 
transcendent  intellect,  and  that  the  vastness 
of  his  resources  keeps  pace  with  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  unboundedness  of  his  projects.  I 
thank  God  that  it  is  much  more  easy  for  him 
to  transfer  his  apostasy  and  bis  insolence  than 
his  comprehension  and  bis  sagacity  ;  and  I 
feel  the  safety  of  my  country  in  the  wretched 
feebleness  of  her  enemy.  I  cannot  fear  that 
the  constitution,  which  has  been  founded  by 
the  wisdom  of  ages  and  cemented  bj'  the  blood 
of  patriots  and  of  heroes,  is  to  be  smitten  to 
its  centre  by  such  a  green  and  sapless  twig 
as  this. 

This  passage  reminds  ns  of  the  letter 
of  Junius  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ;  but 
Plunket  is  more  severely  dignified  in 
his  chastisement  of  his  opponent.  It 
is  only,  however,  in  an  entire  speech 
that  one  can  gather  an  impression  of 
the  size  and  majesty  of  Plunket  as  an 
orator.  He  is  above  all  prettiness  and 
ornament,  and  a  phrase  fdr  a  phrase’s 
sake  never  escapes  him. 

The  great  line  of  oratory  closes  in 
Plunket,  the  last  of  thegiants.  O’Con¬ 
nell  arose  as  the  king  of  popular  ha- 
ranguers.  ”  Mighty  as  Chatham,  give 
him  but  a  crowd,”  in  Parliament  he 
made  no  reputation  as  a  regular  orator. 
Before  Bulwer  gives  the  famous  lines  in 
which  he  describes  O’Connell  in  his 
glory  as  an  open-air  speaker,  he  says — 

Hear  him  in  senates,  second  rate  at  beet — 
Clear  in  a  statement,  happy  in  a  jest ; 


May, 

His  Titan  strength  must  touch  what  gave  it 
birth  : 

Hear  him  to  mobs  and  on  hik  mother  earth. 

Others  put  O’Connell  as  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  speaker  much  higher,  and  Peel  re¬ 
proved  a  young  spark  who  depreciated 
the  Great  Tribune  by  saying  that  he 
would  rather  have  ”  that  brogning  fel¬ 
low,  as  you  call  him,  on  my  side  than 
all  the  other  orators  that  you  named-” 
But  his  element  was  the  monster 
meeting.  It  was  to  him  what  the  sea 
was  to  Nelson.  There  none  dared  to 
meet  him.  At  the  Bar,  too,  he  wa>, 
in  his  time,  unrivalled.  But  he  was 
quite  unreportable.  ”  He  brings  forth 
a  brood  of  lusty  thoughts,”  said  Shiel, 
‘‘  without  a  rag  to  cover  them.”  Dick¬ 
ens  has  recorded  the  effect  of  one  speech 
of  O’ConneH’s  which  melted  him  to 
tears  as  he  listened  in  the  Reporters’ 
Gallery  ;  but  that  speech  reads  wretch¬ 
edly  in  the  reports.  The  speech  for 
Magee,  in  1813,  is  thought  by  many 
good  judges  as  quite  equal  as  advocacy 
to  Curran’s  speech  for  Peter  Finneriy. 
But  it  has  no  literary  form,  although 
the  thoughts  and  arguments  are  most 
powerfully  e.xpressed.  O’Connell  had 
no  command  of  diction,  and  while  he 
had  a  mastery  over  superficial  feelings, 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  felt  with  pas¬ 
sionate  intensity  on  anything.  “  Sobs 
or  laughter  answered  as  he  willed,”  but 
fi.xed  indignation  or  settled  purjiose  he 
never  created  in  the  listener’s  mind. 
He  cared  nothing  for  oratory  as  such 
— speech  happened  to  be  the  weapon 
ready  to  his  hand,  and  he  used  it  ;  but 
he  had  no  patience  for  the  construction 
of  periods,  and  despised  all  showy  talk 
quite  as  much  as  the  most  solid  M.P. 
now  in  the  House.  O’Connell’s  com¬ 
panion-in-arms,  Richard  Lalor  Shiel, 
was  an  almost  eerie  kind  of  man.  Like 
Sheridan,  he  had  been  a  dramatist,  and 
his  “  Evadne”  was  the  theatrical  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  season.  He  never  lost  sight 
of  the  footlights.  Bulwer  calls  him 
”  the  Kean  of  orators,”  and  thinks  his 
whole  speaking  was  unreal,  although, 
he  adds.  “  no  heart  more  genuine  beat 
— when  off  the  stage.”  Shiel’s  reputa¬ 
tion  was  extraordinarily  high,  both  as 
a  rhetorician  and  as  a  critic  ;  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  tells,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  his  sister,  the  comfort  he  had  drawn 
from  iShiel’s  advice  and  encouragement 
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(o  him  when  his  adventurous  heart  was 
sinking  under  the  shock  of  his  first  pur- 
liamenlary  defeat. 

Shiel  was,  above  all  things,  an  artist. 
That  dissonant  voice,  which  made  such 
an  impression  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  was 
so  managed  that  the  sibylline  scream 
added  to  the  effect  of  the  hysterical 
declamation,  and  on  one  memorable 
occasion  acted  on  the  House  like  some 
unearthly  spells  or  incantations. 

The  occasion  was  when  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  came  into  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  course  of  a  debate 
on  the  Irish  Municipal  Bill.  Lynd- 
hurst  had  called  the  Irish  “  aliens,”  in 
a  debate  in  the  Lords,  and  when  Shiel 
saw  him  entering  under  the  gallery  his 
little  frame  dilated,  his  hair  streamed 
wildly,  and  his  witch-like  voice  keened 
out,  ”  Good  God  !  was  Arthur  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
did  he  not  start  up  and  say,  ‘  Hold,  I 
have  seen  the  aliens  do  their  duty  ’  ?” 
The  little  man  rose  in  wrath  and  in¬ 
tensity  ;  and  suddenly,  breaking  the 
conventional  rules  of  order,  he  turned 
to  the  gallant  soldier  (Sir  J.  Hardinge) 
who  was  beside  him,  and  in  a  .voice 
cracked  and  shrill  with  passion  he 
screamed  out : — 

Tell  me,  for  yon  were  there,  tell  me — for 
yow  iimst  needs  remember — on  that  day,  when 
the  destinies  of  mankind  were  trembling  in 
the  balance,  while  death  fell  in  showers,  w'hen 
the  artillery  of  France  was  levelled  with  the 
precision  of  the  most  deadly  science,  when 
her  legions,  incited  by  the  voice  and  inspired 
by  the  example  of  their  mighty  leader,  rushed 
again  and  again  to  the  onset — tell  me  if  for  an 
instant,  when  to  hesitate  for  an  instant  was 
to  be  lost,  the  “aliens"  blenched?  And 
when  at  length  the  moment  for  the  last  and  de¬ 
cisive  movement  had  arrived,  and  the  valor, 
that  had  so  long  been  wisely  checked,  was  at 
last  let  loose — when,  w'ith  words  familiar  but 
immortal,  the  great  captain  commanded  the 
great  assault — tell  me  if  Catholic  Ireland  with 
less  heroic  valor  than  the  natives  of  this  your 
own  glorious  country  precipitated  herself 
upon  the  foe  ?  The  blood  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  of  Ireland  flowed  in  the  same  stream. 


and  drenched  the  same  field.  When  the  chill 
morning  dawned  their  dead  lay  cold  and 
stark  together  :  in  the  same  deep  pit  their 
bodies  are  deposited  ;  the  green  corn  of  spring 
is  now  breaking  from  their  commingled  dust 
— the  dew  falls  from  heaven  upon  their  union 
in  the  grave.  Partakers  in  every  peril,  in  the 
glory  shall  we  not  be  permitted  to  participate  ? 
and  shall  we  be  told,  as  a  requital,  that  we  are 
estranged  from  the  noble  country  for  whose 
salvation  our  life  blood  was  poured  out  ? 

This  outburst,  bn  February  22,  1837, 
may  possibly  be  looked  upon  by  many 
as  the  close  of  the  vehement  oratory 
which  began  nearly  a  century  before  ; 
and  in  that  century  only  two  Catholics 
— O’Connell  and  Sbiel — and  three 
Celts,  adding  Curran  to  these,  took 
any  part  whatever. 

Since  then  no  Iiish  orator  has  spoken 
in  the  House.  The  tribute  once  paid 
to  great  st^/le  seems  to  be  no  longer 
rendered,  and  indeed  men  are  a  little 
ashamed  of  any  passionate  outburst 
into  which  they  find  themselves  be¬ 
trayed.  Balanced  periods  and  ‘‘  facile 
triads”  take  the  place  of  winged  words. 
But  that  is  because  the  speakers  lack 
what  Grattan  finely  calls  the  “  swell  of 
soul.”  It  is  not,  as  Carlyle  would 
say,  “  in  a  sceptical  grinning  age”  that 
Burkes  and  Chathams  arise.  Still  it 
is  well  to  keep  the  great  mctdels  before 
our  eyes.  The  language  cannot  afford 
to  lose  them  by  neglect,  and  the  liter¬ 
ary  taste  is  very  uncatholic  that  will 
not  include  Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan, 
Curran,  and  Plunket  in  the  array  of 
those  masters  of  ‘‘  resistless  eloquence” 
who  have  added  force,  charm,  dignity, 
and  elevation  to  human  speech.  Tlie 
pedestrian  style  may  have  great  merits, 
but  it  is  not  the  noblest  style.  The 
highest  possibilities  of  language  cannot 
be  understood  by  those  who  only  hear 
and  read  the  brilliant  persiflage  which 
is  now  fashionable.  One  might  as  well 
try  to  understand  Assaye  or  Marengo 
by  looking  at  the  fencing-match  in  the 

Dead  Heart”  between  Irving  and 
Bancroft.  —  Cornhill  Magazine. 
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BY  A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES. 


Old  fowling-pieces  have  very  great 
attractions  for  me,  no  matter  what  they 
may  be— double  or  single-barrelled, 
flint  locks,  or  those  that  have  been 
altered  from  flint-fire  to  percussion — I 
have  in  my  time  used  both.  The  shoot¬ 
ers  I  associated  with  for  years  did  not 
rely  on  Joe  Manton’s  or  Purdey’s,  al¬ 
though  many  owned  grand  guns  by 
these  celebrated  makers,  which  for  the 
purpose  they  were  used  for  were  all 
that  could  be  desired.  As  at  least  three 
parts  of  our  small  population  sailed  the 
seas,  they  were  continually  looking  out 
for  guns  at  the  ports  their  vessels  put 
in  at ;  Spain,  France,  Holland,  and 
Norway — all  provided  guns  for  them 
to  use,  and  good  ones.  In  those  prac¬ 
tical  times  much  thought  was  given  to 
the  perfecting  of  guns  for  killing  fowl, 
in  localities  where  they  gathered  in 
clouds  past  all  belief. 

The  four  countries  above  named  were, 
of  course,  the  nearest  to  us,  but  some 
of  our  men  had  visited  wilder  lands  and 
sailed  the  Spanish  Main.  These 
brought  home  beautiful  Spanish  guns, 
and  pistols,  with  brass  barrels,  that 
rang  out  like  a  bell.  And  other  mat¬ 
ters  also.  Theit  summer  voyages  over, 
and  the  cargo  disposed  of,  their  vessels 
were  docked,  and  their  various  crews 
passed  the  autumn  and  winter  months 
in  fishing  and  fowling  along  shore.  So 
far  as  the  fishing  went  the  land  was 
not  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

I  have  frequently  seen  flint  guns  in 
the  possession  of  men  who  were  but 
roughly  clad,  with  silver  inlays  over 
the  stock,  and  a  beautiful  inlaid  gold 
scroll  running  from  the  breech. 

No  one  must  think  for  one  moment 
that  the  owners  of  those  precious  guns 
did  not  know  their  value  ;  indeed,  very 
communicative  they  became  about 
them — as  to  what  they  had  done,  and 
what  they  would  yet  do,  when  the 
chance  offered  ;  but  on  one  subject 
they  were  silent,  and  no  one  ever 
dreamed  for  one  moment  of  asking  how 
they  got  them.  The  mechanism  of 
their  locks  was  perfect,  and  the  sweet 


click-click  from  half  to  full  cock  was  a 
treat  to  hear. 

I  wish  to  give  some  account  of  one 
or  two  best  known  to  me  at  that  time 
and  of  the  men  who  owned  them.  One 
of  my  neai  relatives  had  great  interest 
in  one  way  and  another  with  the  coast¬ 
trading  community,  and  owing  to  this 
I  was  early  initiated  in  much  that  was 
not  generally  discussed. 

“  Wnat cheer?  my  son  alive  !  What 
cheer?  Where  ha’  you  bin  all  these 
days?  I  bin  lookin’  fur  ye  up  street 
an’  down.  I’ve  took  her  to  pieces, 
lock,  stock,  an’  barrel.  You  cum  up 
to  my  cabin  an’  hev  a  look  at  her.” 

Old  “  Crimps’  cabin,”  as  he  called 
it,  was  one  out  of  a  dozen  low-gabled 
houses  that  lined  one  side  of  a  water 
lane  or  road,  call  it  what  you  will,  close 
to  a  large  deserted  quay.  It  was  far 
enough  away  to  be  out  of  the  flood-tide 
range,  as  three  steps  led  dowm  from 
the  cobble-paved  pathway  into  Crimps’, 
or,  as  he  was  usually  called.  Crimper’s, 
clean  little  front  room.  This  he  con¬ 
sidered  was  a  lucky  circumstance  when 
the  high  tides  came  up.  Glass  was 
dear  in  those  days,  only  one  kind  being 
used  for  general  pui  poses,  which  was 
called  crown  glass.  The  consequence 
was  that  windows  were  not  made  very 
large  in  ordinary  houses.  The  window 
that  lit  up  Crimper’s  cabin  was  about 
four  feet  long  and  three  feet  high,  the 
squares  being  small.  A  space  of  eight 
or  nine  inches  was  between  the  win¬ 
dowsill  and  the  cobble  paving  ;  and  as 
the  whole  window  was  not  shoulder- 
high  nothing  could  be  seen  inside  the 
room  as  you  passed  along,  unless  some 
inquisitive  being  stooped  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  looking  in.  This  had  been 
done  once  or  twice,  but  so  fiercely  had 
the  liberty  been  resented  by  Crimper, 
case  -  hardened,  hard  -  handed,  loud- 
voiced  old  sea-dog  that  he  was,  that  so 
far  as  his  particular  cabin  light  was 
concerned  it  was  soon  passed  by  unno¬ 
ticed.  The  bedroom  window  projected 
over  the  pavement ;  this  he  called  the 
upper  deck.  Seven  or  eight  of  the 
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small  squares  had  been  broken  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  by  various  accidents ;  for 
crown  glass,  although  very  dear,  is  very 
thin.  These  had  been  replaceil  by  knot 
squares,  because  they  were  cheaper — 
those  with  the  lump  of  glass  in  their 
centre,  where  the  rod  of  the  glass-blow¬ 
er  had  been  broken  off  when  the  glass 
was  made.  These  knot-squares  natu¬ 
rally  gave  out  piismatic  reflections  ;  as 
Crimper  observed,  they  made  his  cabin 
look  a  bit  peacocky  ;  in  fact,  the  old 
fellow  had  got,  without  knowing  it,  at 
a  cheap  rate,  some  of  the  aesthetic 
effects  of  more  modern  time.'^. 

My  visit  to  him  will  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  most 
trivial  matters  come  before  one  in  later 
years,  distinct  and  clear  as  they  were 
at  the  time. 

“  Cum  aboord,  my  son,”  he  cried, 
“  cum  aboord,  down  in  the  cabin, 
there’s  only  mother  here  mendin’  up 
one  o’  my  old  guernseys.  Here  he  is, 
mother,  cum  to  see  us  again  at  last.” 

I  had  been  absent  for  a  few  years  and 
was  revisiting  the  haunts  of  my  boy¬ 
hood. 

“  Hev’  a  look  roun’  at  the  curios  ; 
there’s  sum  fresh  odds  an’  ends  ye  ain’t 
sin,  I  reckins.” 

On  the  sides  of  the  two  oak  beams 
that  ran  through  the  room  a  flue  col¬ 
lection  of  glass  work  was  flxed  by  soft 
wash-leather  loops  —  glass  walking 
sticks,  curious  bottles  with  sand  pic¬ 
tures  in  them,  cleverly  e.xecuted,  glass 
rolling-pins  of  the  richest  colors, 
bunches  of  sea  weeds  from  warmer 
waters  than  ours,  mixed  with  coral 
sprays,  red  and  white,  were  all  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  sides  of  those  beams. 

On  the  underside  of  one  beam  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  fixed  by  leather 
loops,  was  a  fine  sawfish  blade  ;  on  the 
other’,  was  a  narwhal  horn.  Shells 
were  on  the  mantel  ;  never  yet  a  rover’s 
chimney-piece  in  our  fishing  village 
without  these,  and  good  ones  too. 
Strings  of  cowrie  shells — “  nigger’s 
money,”  as  the  old  boy  called  them  — 
and  monstrous  beetles  under  glass,  all 
arranged  in  most  excellent  taste,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  done  naiurally,  without 
any  attempts  at  effect. 

A  couple  of  long  upright  bottles,  se¬ 
curely  corked  and  covered  over  with 
sealing  wax,  clainred  for  a  time  my  un¬ 


divided  attention  ;  he  told  me  one  had 
come  from  the  East  and  the  other  from 
the  West  Indies.  In  the  thinnest  one 
was  what  he  called  the  dance-snake, 
and  the  other  was  the  rat-snake  of  the 
sugarcane  fields,  “  both  on  ’em  dead¬ 
ly  wenemous.”  Little  did  I  know  at 
the  time  that  these  were  fine  specimens, 
preserved  in  white  rum,  of  the  cobra 
and  the  fer-de-lance. 

‘‘  When  you’re  full  o’  them  sarpinis, 
just  look  this  way,  fur  here  she  is,  lock, 
stock,  an’  barril,  all  laid  out  ship¬ 
shape  on  the  table.  An’,  mother,  didn’t 
you  say  as  you’d  like  tu  run  down  an’ 
see  how  our  Polly’s  gettin’  on  ;  now’s 
your  time,  fur  1  reckins  as  we  shall 
yarn  away  fur  a  full  hour  an’  it  may  be 
a  couple,  so  don’t  you  hurry  yerself. 
I’ll  cum  an’  fetch  ye.  What  do  ye 
think  o’  that  now?  ’Twill  put  ye  in 
mind  o’  our  courtin’  days,  wun’t  it?” 

‘‘  There,  now  the  old  gal’s  gone  we 
ken  dive  into  matters.  She’s  a  good 
un,  good  as  untold  gold  she  is,  but  ye 
see,  my  son,  wimmen  folks  can  never 
enter  inter  the  natur’ an’ full  valler  of 
guns,  not  sich  a  double-ban illed  one  as 
she  is,  on  this  ’ere  table.  Your  kins¬ 
man  livin’  j list  up  above” — he  alluded  to 
a  well-to-do  relative  of  mine — “  has  sin 
her  an’  looked  her  over,  an’  he  says  as 
she’s  a  real  beauty.  It’s  most  sing’lar 
how  him  and  me  once  rowed  together 
a  bit,  not  in  the  same  boat,  not  by  no 
means — he’s  one  no  livin’  soul  could 
iver  say  as  they  knowed  more  about 
him  than  he  cared  tu  tell,  an’  that’s 
alius  little  enough,  but  you  knows  the 
quake-slubs  due  east,  in  a  line  of  the 
’coy,  an’  you  knows  nothin’  heavier 
than  a  curlew’s  able  tu  get  along  over 
’em.” 

“  I  know  them,  worse  luck.” 

”  An’  you  knows  how  steep  they  dip 
down  tu  the  crik  channel  ;  it’s  narrow, 
you  ken  lay  there  when  the  tide  is  out 
an’  no  livin’  soul  ken  see  ye,  but  you  ken 
squint  up  out  on  it  an’  see  who’s  on 
the  sea-wall  :  lookin’  up  and  lookin’ 
down’s  two  different  things.  Well,  the 
fowl  was  flittin’frum  the  ’coy  an’  your 
kinsman  piped  a  couple  o’  mallards — 
hit  them  in  the  head — an’  down  they 
plumped  a’most  inter  my  punt.  I  jist 
reached  over  an’  picked  ’em  out  o’  the 
water.  Uover  wasgoin’ fur ’em  ;  there 
ain’t  the  ekal  o’  that  dog  about,  he’s  a 
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fine  feller,  as  good  as  he  is  big.  But  this  ’ere  gun  got  in  the  way,  in  the  cap- 
he  sings  out,  high  an’  mighty,  it  did  tain’s  cabin.  So  1  took  keerof  her, 
ring  out — ‘  Come  back,’  and  Rover  an’  hev  done  iver  since, 
cum  an’  laid  down  at  his  feet.  I’ve  “  It  was  a  good  job  fur  all  on  us,  fur 
heerd  say  as  that  ’ere  dog  has  niver  bin  we  saved  the  crew,  an’  the  ship  as  well  ; 
hit  or  kicked  by  him,  from  the  time  he  an’  the  salwage  was  most  uncommon 
was  a  pup.  All’  no  critter  would  like  heavy.  So  ye  see  she  was  boun’  tu  be 
tu  try  it  on  him  now.  Well,  the  long  a  little  bit  extra-like  ;  look  at  her  !” 
an’  the  short  on  it  was  this  :  arler  I’d  The  rights  of  the  fore-shores,  with 
got  home,  when  it  was  dark,  I  took  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  thereto  belonging, 
mallards  up  to  him,  an’  told  him  all  were  not  at  times  fully  entered  into  ; 
about  it.  cases  of  arms  have  been  washed  ashore 

“  ‘  Thank  you.  I’ll  remember  it,’  he  on  more  than  one  portion  of  our  coast 
says,  an’  I  cum  away.  But  bless  yer  lines,  and  other  matters  as  well.  The 
heart  alive,  two  days  arter  I  found  this  coast-guard  service  was  not  as  it  is  now, 
’ere  flask,  look  at  it,  ain’t  it  a  beauty  ?  nor  yet  the  grand  lifeboat  service,  along 
full  of  the  finest  powder,  fine  as  silk,  the  shores  for  the  saving  of  shi[)’s 
fur  me  tu  prime  her  with,  Roun’  the  crews,  and  if  possible  the  ships  also, 
neck  on  it — I  ain’t  pulled  it  off — on  Steam  tugs  and  lifeboats,  with  tlie  light- 
tliat  ere  bit  o’  paper,  you’ll  see  sum-  houses  and  lightships,  may  well  be 
mat.  ‘  For  the  ducks.’  I  liked  that,  called  the  guardians  of  our  coasts. 
Look  at  the  stock  on  her,  ’tis  like  the  Men  and  women  now  living  remember 
shine  on  sum  o’  them  old  fiddles,  an’  the  time  when  this  dangerous  work-- 
look  at  the  barrils.  Down-hill-.jem-  not  disinterested  by  any  means,  we  will 
my,  the  gun  smith,  says  as  they’re  the  allow  that — was  done  by  vesstls  such  as 
finest  pair  o’  twisted  barrils  as  iver  he  those  I  have  mentioned  ;  luggers  and 
clapt  eyes  on.  staunch  brigs  fitted  out  with  all  kinds 

“An’  look  at  the  flints  I  got  fur  of  gear  for  aiding  sbijis  in  distress.  If 
her;  why  I  tried  one  on ’em  afore  I  at  such  times  small  ai  tides  were  lost, 
took  her  tu  pieces,  an’  a  shower  o’  and  never  inquired  for,  it  mattered  lil- 
sparks  went  inter  the  pan.  lie  must  tie,  so  long  as  the  crew  and  ship  were 
ha’  koowed  about  one  or  two  misfires,  saved. 

through  the  powder  as  I’ve  hed  ;  but  Into  whose  hands  that  fine  fowling- 
there  wunt  be  none  now  I’ve  got  this  piece  ultimately  passed  when  old 
fine  silky  primin’.  “  Crimper”  finally  dropped  anchor,  I 

“  As  you  knows  about  matters  in  a  never  knew.  I  had  left  the  coast  then, 
general  way  like,  I  don’t  mind  tellin’  A  better  weapon,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
ye  how  I  got  her.  She  was  part  o’  my  to  judge,  never  went  up  to  a  man’s 
salwage  frum  a  left  wessel  ;  an’  a  fine  shoulder  ;  gauged  for  bullets  sixteen  to 
ship  she  was  too.  The  lugger  and  the  the  pound,  it  could  be  used  for  either 
brig  got  near  ;  but  no,  none  o’  our  help  bullets  or  shot,  as  occasion  required, 
would  the  captain  hev  !  so  she  went  on  Peisonal  insults  our  old  friend  would 
the  sands  in  a  gale  ;  we  got  the  crew  let  pass  unheeded  ;  but  cast  any  slight 
off  all  right  aboord  the  brig,  not  a  soul  on  his  double-bair  1,  inlaid  as  heproud- 
was  lost.  Then,  as  they  had  plenty  ly  stated  with  real  gold  and  silver,  and 
aboord,  four  o’  the  brig’s  crew  cum  on  you  had  no  mean  foe  to  deal  with, 
the  lugger,  au’  we  made  fur  where  she’s  Rare  fine  bunches  of  fowl  did  Crimp- 
struck.  She’d  only  jist  nosed  it  like,  er  bring  in  from  the  flats  and  the  tide, 
but  fur  all  that,  she  was  fast ;  an’  was  The  houses  like  his  own  were  inhabited 
soggin’  her  way  in  deeper.  by  seafaring  people  who,  like  himself, 

“  Talk  about  bein’  ’twixt  the  devil  had  their  places  well  stocked  with  curi- 
and  the  deep  sea,  there  it  was  in  front  osilies  from  foreign  lands;  indeed, 
on  ye.  Her  mainmast  went  by  the  some  of  our  people  were  themselves  of 
boord  before  we  could  reach  her.  I  foreign  origin.  They  all  shot  fowl,  but 
got  aboord,  an’  one  or  two  otbeis,  an’  the  guns  used  were  as  various  as  the 
tu  cut  it  short,  the  lugger  and  the  brig  dispositions  of  the  shooters,  and  these 
got  her  off.  In  goin’  below,  tu  see  if  comprised  all  classes.  Some  would  not 
any  part  o’  her  cargo  hed  broke  bulk  ;  use  a  double  under  any  conditions, 
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others  would  not  carry  a  single. 
Many  shooters  I  know  would  not  use  a 
gun  unless  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
halfpence  would  drop  down  the  barrel 
easily.  Others  again,  who  killed  fowl 
equally  well,  pinned  their  faith  to  guns 
with  long  barrels  that  would  not  take 
a  farthing  down  them.  Those  narrow- 
gauged  guns  were  of  foreign  manufac¬ 
ture.  English  duqk-guns  were  numer¬ 
ous  enough  ;  but  some  of  the  heavy 
shoulder  guns  used  at  times,  when  fixed 
as  punt  guns,  were  nothing  more  or  less 
than  Norwegian  bear-guns,  unnfled. 
These  powerful  weapons,  with  their 
heavy  charges  of  duck- shot,  used  to  do 
rare  execution. 

Once,  when  out  on  the  marshes,  I 
had  the  history  of  the  good  musket 
that  I  was  using  from  a  man  I  met 
casually  ;  it  was  a  little  of  my  own 
family  history,  from  both  the  paternal 
and  the  maternal  side.  “  Who  be  ye? 
an’  who  give  ye  leave  to  shoot  in  these 
marshes  ?”  he  began. 

“  What  is  that  to  you,  eh  ?” 

“  I’m  the  looker.” 

“  Very  well,  then  look  at  this  ;  here 
is  my  permit,  you  see — signed.  Will 
that  do  ?” 

“  Yes,  that’s  all  right,  but  we’re 
boun’  to  ask  all  strangers.  I’ve  sin 
that  musket  afore  to-day,  I  reckins, 
an’  used  it  too,  in  J.’s  orchard,  when  I 
was  a  young  feller,  fruit  mindin’.  He 
lent  it  tu  me  ;  it’s  a  good  tool  and  no 
mistake.  I  kin  give  ye  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  on  it,  chapter  and  verse.  It  be¬ 
longed  tu  his  father  ;  he  fit  old  Bony 
an’  the  Frenchies  with  it ;  he  was  a 
sergeant  afore  an’  arter  Waterloo. 
Look  here  ;  why  the  bagnet  [bayonet] 
lock  is  on  thebarril  now,  an’  the  strap- 
buckles.  They  do  say  as  the  bagnet  as 
belongs  tu  it  is  in  J.’s  old  desk,  an’ 
that  he  keeps  it  out  o’- sight,  ’cause  he 
reckins  it  settled  a  lot  of  Frenchies.  I 
should  like  to  see  that  bagnet  fixed  on 
her  ;  it  would  set  the  old  gal  off,  an’ 
no  mistake.” 

“  I  fitted  it  on  the  other  day.” 

“You  —  fitted  —  it  —  on?  Why  he 
keeps  it  locked  up  out  of  sight.” 

“  But  he  gave  me  the  key  of  his  desk 
to  get  it  out.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so  !  Then  who  the 
devil  are  ye  ?” 

“  I’m  old  J.’s  eldest  daughter’s  son.” 


“  Then  yer  father  was  one  o’  my 
old  school  mates  !  we’vo  played  pranks, 
an’  bin  larrupped  fur ’em  lots  o’  times. 
How  time  fltes  !  An’  many  a  basket  o’ 
fruit  hev  I  gatheied  fur  yer  mother  lu 
take  down  to  the  house  ;  her  father 
would  hev  all  his  fruit  fur  eatin’-fresh 
frum  the  ttees.  Some  on  your  father’s 
side  fit  old  Boney  ;  one  o’  his  uncles, 
your  great-uncle,  you  know,  was  pressed 
fur  board  ship  by  a  press  gang.  He 
was  a  single  man,  so  it  waunt  so  bad 
fur  him  ;  but  he  was  stomachy  an’  hot- 
tempered,  like  all  the  family — it  runs 
in  the  breed  ;  an’  he  wouldn’t  sign  no 
articles,  but  told  ’em  he’d  cut,  the  first 
chance  he  got,  as  they’d  forced  him 
aboord.  The  ship  he  was  on  went  into 
action,  fit  with  a  Frencher,  an’  he 
pulled  stroke  oar  in  that  job  ;  fur  he 
was  mentioned  and  offered  promotion. 
He  was  a  fine-built  feller  by  all  ac¬ 
counts.  But  no,  he  wouldn’t  hev’  it 
nohow.  They’d  pressed  him  agin  his 
will,  an’  the  first  chance  he  got  he’d 
go.  He’d  fit  as  well  as  the  best  on  ’em, 
as  well  as  he  could,  just  to  let  ’em  see 
he  waunt  a  coward,  but  no  articles 
would  he  ever  sign  ;  an’  he  never  left 
his  ship  till  he  leH  it  fur  good  an’  all. 

“  One  day,  when  they  was  in  a  calm 
at  sea,  he  tumbled  overboard.  How  it 
was  nobody  ever  knowed  ;  he  was  a 
good  swimmer,  but  he  never  moved  a 
finger.  Ho  had  a  red  worsted  cap  on 
at  the  time,  an’  them  as  rushed  into 
the  boats  seed  that  ’ere  red  cap  go  clean 
out  o’  sight  in  the  clear  water  ;  and 
your  father’s  uncle  was  never  seen  by 
mortal  eyes  agin.”  ^ 

I  was  familiar  with  every  word  he 
said,  but  I  let  the  old  boy  run  on. 
For  minute  details  in  family  history 
you  could  at  that  time  trust  the  dwell¬ 
ers  in  the  marshes,  their  memory  even 
when  aged,  that  is  over  fourscore  years, 
was  most  tenacious. 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  regret,  but  regret  mostly,  I 
fear,  that  I  shall  tell  of  two  famous 
guns,  and  give  a  brief  sketch  from  life 
of  the  sportsman  who  used  them,  a 
man  in  all  that  the  name  implies  ;  one 
who  was  kind  to  me,  in  his  grave, 
courtly  fashion,  when  I  was  a  delicate 
boy.  A  few  kind  words  from  him 
would  make  me  happy  all  the  daylong. 
Until  the  time  comes  for  us  to  go  where 
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he  has  gone,  I  shall  wonder  and  sur¬ 
mise,  and  wonder  still,  what  it  was  that 
caused  that  line  sportsman  and  athlete 
to  shrink  within  himself  ;  as  a  rule,  he 
only  let  the  better  and  kinder  part  of 
his  nature  flash  out  before  a  child,  such 
as  I  was  then,  or  little  more.  If  he 
had  but  lived,  I  think  at  times,  how 
proud  and  glad  I  should  have  been  to 
show  him  that  his  famous  scrap-book 
had  not  been  turned  over  by  me  quite 
in  vain. 

But  that  was  not  to  be  ;  he  died  long 
years  ago.  In  my  mind’s  eye,  I  see 
again  the  sacred  corner  leserved  for 
those  guns,  one  a  giant,  the  other  a 
dwarf,  his  duck  and  his  snipe  gun.  A 
scent  of  rose-leaves  and  lavender  was 
always  about  that  old  loom  with  its  tine 
chimney-piece  and  its  stained-glass 
windows,  which  flashed  orange,  green, 
and  ruby  lights  on  the  polished  barrels 
of  the  guns  that  stood  there  summer 
and  winter,  when  not  in  use. 

All  the  haunts  of  hen  and  web-foot¬ 
ed  fowl  were  known  to  him,  and  their 
ways,  their  coming  and  going  in  their 
appointed  seasons.  He  did  not  profess 
in  any  way  to  be  a  draughtsman,  but, 
like  the  late  Charles  St.  John,  he 
would  give  you  the  look  of  fur  and 
feather  in  a  few  rough  dashes  :  quite 
accurate  enough  for  you  to  know  what 
he  had  seen,  if  he  had  not  shot  it. 
Birds  of  the  southern  woodlands  were 
not  known  in  that  cold,  damp  distiict ; 
for  even  in  the  summer  cold  chills  crept 
over  the  flats,  the  home,  but  no  longer 
the  haunt,  of  the  bittern,  the  heron, 
the  bearded  tit,  and  the  reed  warbler. 
They  are  all  gone  now,  never  to  return, 
unless  civilization  with  all  its  improve¬ 
ments  goes  backward  again,  or  the  sea¬ 
walls  break  and  drown  the  land.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  remember  them 
as  they  were  in  the  past,  although  thou¬ 
sands  would  prefer  them  as  they  are 
now. 

The  reputation  of  this  kinsman  of 
mine  as  a  wild  fowler  and  sure  shot, 
was  well  known  all  along  the  shores 
and  over  the  marshes,  from  Erith  to 
Komney  ;  but  never  have  I  known  him 
shoot  more  fowl  than  he  required  for 
his  own  table,  or  to  give,  at  rare  inter¬ 
vals,  a  few  couples  away.  Sport,  in 
what  would  now  be  considered  a  mod¬ 
erate  degree,  and  observing  the  ways  of 
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the  fowls  in  their  own  haunts,  so  far  as 
that  was  possible  to  do,  was  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  employ  all  the  leisure  time  at 
his  command.  Up  in  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  it  was  light,  with  dog  and  gun  he 
would  visit  some  lonely  bend  of  a  creek 
or  the  edge  of  a  quaking  bog,  just  to 
see  what  birds  were  going  out  or  com¬ 
ing  in  as  soon  as  it  got  light  enough  to 
see.  Fever  nr  ague-  never  laid  their 
grim  hold  on  him  ;  to  the  last  he  was 
proof  against  marshland  malaria. 

Although  he  presented  rare  birds  to 
some  whom  he  knew,  who  set  them  up 
in  the  most  life-like  manner,  not  one 
stuffed  bird  would  be  found  in  his 
house.  Very  few  that  watch  birds  in 
their  haunts  care  to  see  them  in  glass 
cases. 

There  was  a  vague  rumor  concerning 
that  famous  duck-gun  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  seen  it  hanging  up  in  a  farm¬ 
house  standing  in  some  of  the  lower 
marshes,  where  he  had  been  in  the  win¬ 
ter  for  a  week’s  fowling  and  observa¬ 
tion,  and  he  had  after  much  delicate 
diplomacy  got  the  owner  to  let  him 
have  it  for  the  large  sum  of  ten  guineas 
— sovereigns  were  not  in  circulation  at 
that  time.  The  rumor  may  have  been 
correct ;  indeed,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  seen  the  gun,  liked  it  and  bought 
it,  and  at  that  time  it  was  a  flint  gun, 
with  a  barrel  six  feet  long,  exclusive  of 
the  stock.  Down-hill-Jemmy,  under 
his  directions,  cut  one  foot  off  the 
very  long  barrel  and  altered  it  from  a 
flint  gun  to  a  percussion  one.  This  lit¬ 
tle  addition  to  the  history  Jemmy  gave 
me  himself.  That  it  had  done  good 
service,  and  was  a  favorite  weajjon,  the 
price  paid  for  it  plainly  told  ;  for  at 
that  time  in  the  marshes  ten  guineas 
was  a  large  amount  of  money. 

This  old  friend  of  mine  sliot  by  and 
over  them  before  I  was  born.  In  the 
dusk  of  a  winter’s  afternoon,  sitting  by 
the  fiieside,  the  movements  of  birds 
have  been  talked  over  by  us  in  their  re¬ 
lations  to  man  as  weather  warnings. 
This  is  of  great  importance  to  those 
whose  cattle  and  property  round  soli¬ 
tary  farms  are  exposed  to  all  the  fury 
of  the  elements,  with  but  little  wain- 
ing. 

Wild  fowl  are  not  so  numerous  as 
they  were,  but  they  have  not  deserted 
their  old  flight  lines,  for  recently  I 
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have  received  rare  fowl,  that  I  looked 
for  forty  years  ago,  from  the  same  dis¬ 
trict,  where  I  used  at  times  to  Gnd 
them.  The  fowl  still  come  iu  hosts  as 
they  have  ever  done  and  will  do,  but 
the  greater  portion  now  come  less  to 
their  former  haunts  ;  they  find  out  safe 
quarters,  safe  at  least  from  flint-guns 
and  shore  shooters.  The  markets  are 
supplied  principally  by  decoys  and  nets, 
but  these  do  not  alarm  fowl,  they  only 
catch  them. 

Some  with  vivid  imaginations  have 
fancied  what  the  life  of  a  bird  ought  to 
be,  in  their  opinion,  after  looking  at 
well-set-up  specimens,  and  such  have 
given  their  opinions  to  the  public. 
Yet  some  birds  will  not  allow  you  to 
watch  them  in  their  haunts,  do  what 
you  will  ;  years  go  by,  you  get  a  glint 
one  time,  a  few  seconds’  sight  at  an¬ 
other,  and  so  it  goes  on,  until  at  last, 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
you  may  be  able  to  write  half  a  page  of 
their  real  history. 

Birds  difticult  to  watch  are  the  bit¬ 
tern,  little  bittern,  the  rails,  green- 
sandpiper,  Slone  curlew,  the  thick- 
knee,  greater  and  lesser,  black  and 
white  woodpeckers,  the  raven  and  the 
carrion  crow,  not  to  mention  the  haw¬ 
finch.  Watch  him  if  you  can  ;  for  as 
one  of  our  rustic  fiiends  tiuly  observed, 
‘‘  bits  and  bats  on  ’em  you  may  see, 
but  you  wunt  see  much,”  meaning  that 
you  would  only  sight  them  for  a  very 
brief  time. 

With  regard  to  bitterns  they  can  be 
seen  in  a  slate  of  captivity,  and  pur¬ 
chased.  These  come  over  from  Hol¬ 
land  as  a  rule,  or  from  the  French 
marshes.  No  specimens  are  captured 
in  England,  although  at  one  time  they 
nested  here.  One  place  on  the  Essex 
shore  was  called  butter-bump  flats, 
from  the  number  of  bitterns  that  were 
found  there.  Even  in  a  ca{)tive  state 
their  keen  bright  eyes  are  forever  on 
the  watch,  and  their  dagger-like  bills 
ready  to  strike  a  blow.  As  to  quaint 
unbirdlike  attitudes,  continually  chang¬ 
ing,  Teniers  might  have  introduced 
either  as  feathered  imps  in  his 
“  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.” 

If  their  movements  are  made  with 
extreme  and  dangerous  rapidity  in  con¬ 
finement,  they  are  still  more  rapid  in  a 
natural  state.  But  those  old  flint  guns 


that  came  to  the  shoulder  so  comfort¬ 
ably,  and,  for  all  their  long  barrels, 
balanced  to  perfection,  killed  many  of 
both  species,  but  more  of  the  large  spe¬ 
cies  than  the  smaller.  There  was  no 
hurry  about  the  matter  at  all,  for  the 
birds  were  skulkers  ;  yard  by  yard  the 
dog  noted  every  tussock  or  heap  of 
dead  rush-wrack  before  the  shooter. 
On  one  of  the  most  open  places,  a 
sheaf  of  tall  flags  had  fallen  in  a  state 
of  natural  decay  ;  a  lump  of  brown 
light  yellow  and  dark  rotting  sterns  and 
flag  blades,  they  had  not  been  cut ; 
there  the  dog  stops  dead. 

The  shooter  can  see  nothing  there, 
but  his  four-footed  companion  can  ; 
one  motion  of  the  hand,  and  the  dog 
puts  up  at  that  signal  a  fine  bittern 
that  had  sprawled  himself  out  on  the 
head  of  rotting  flags  which  agree  with 
his  own  tones  of  coloring,  so  as  to  es¬ 
cape  detection.  There  is  not  the  least 
cause  to  be  flustered,  for  the  bird  shows 
a  large  mark  as  it  flaps  away.  A  speci¬ 
men  is  required,  the  bittern  is  the  right 
distance  now,  the  report  rings  out  over 
the  swamp,  and  the  poor  bittern  folds 
his  wings  and  falls  head,  clean  killed. 
That  was  the  thing  the  owners  of  those 
fine  guns  prided  themselves  on  a  little, 
killing  fur  or  feather  clean.  If  it  was 
known  that  any  one  that  shot  on  the 
shore  or  over  the  marshes  spoiled  what 
he  shot,  either  for  cooking  or  for  set¬ 
ting  up,  he  was  fairly  scouted. 

I  have  seen  and  used  some  of  the  best 
of  the  old  guns,  and  have  studied  over 
the  breech-loaders  of  the  present  time 
with  all  iheir  up-to-date  improvements. 
Sport  is  carried  on  in  a  hurry  now,  it 
is  not  how  the  creatures  are  killed  but 
the  number  of  them  ;  the  birds  were 
not  torn  about  witli  shot  then,  as  many 
of  them  are  now.  Some  game-bags 
that  I  have  seen  turned  out  looked  as 
if  the  creatures  had  been  dragged  over 
the  floor  of  a  slaughter-house.  It  was 
surely  not  like  the  sport  of  past  days. 

Before  concluding  I  would  say  that 
I  do  not  pose  as  one  who  knows  much 
about  guns,  but  I  do  assert  that  the 
guns  I  have  mentioned  killed  game  and 
wild  fowl  quite  as  well  and  quite  as  far 
as  those  of  the  present  day  with  all 
their  improvements.  As  to  how  far  a 
bullet  will  go  straight  to  its  mark  from 
them,  they  know  best  who  have  killed 
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wild  red  deer  as  well  as  wild  swan,  with 
those  old  guns. 

They  are  now  relics  of  the  past,  hung 
up  or  placed  away  in  corners,  Mantons 
and  Purdeys,  Norwegian  bear-guns  and 
Spanish  fowling  pieces  ;  the  more  to  be 


regretted  because  those  to  vfrhom  they 
have  been  handed  down  as  family  pos¬ 
sessions  have  cast  them  on  one  side  for 
cheap  breech-loaders.— Re- 
view. 
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BY  JANE  A.  LEEPER. 


Few  of  those  to  wnom  “  The  Desert¬ 
ed  Village”  has  been  familiar  from 
their  childhood,  have  thought  of  visit¬ 
ing  that  part  of  Ireland  where  Oliver 
Goldsmith  spent  his  youth.  We  are 
constantly  reminded  that  there  is  noth 
ing  to  be  seen  there  but  ruins,  but  even 
so,  they  are  the  ruins  of  the  once  hap¬ 
py  village  of  the  poet’s  recollection, 
from  the  peaceful  life  of  which  were 
derived  many  of  the  incidents,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  allusions  in  “  The  Deserted 
Village,”  “  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,” 
“  Animated  Nature,”  and  the  Man  in 
Black  in  The  Citizen  of  the  World. 
When  Irish  people  go  to  London  they 
search  diligently  for  Goldsmith’s  tomb 
in  the  Temple  Churchyard,  and  gaze 
with  patriotic  pride  at  the  monument, 
with  Dr.  Johnson’s  epitaph,  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  ;  but  the  Irish  home,  to 
which  he  looked  back  with  passionate 
longing  from  London  sights  and  Lon¬ 
don  crowds,  is  seldom  visited,  even  by 
his  own  countrymen.  “  If  I  go”  (writes 
Goldsmith  from  London,  to  Daniel 
Hodson  at  Lissoy,  in  1757)  “  to  the 
opera,  where  Signora  Columba  pours 
out  all  the  mazes  of  melody,  I  sit  and 
sigh  for  Lissoy’s  fireside,  and  ‘  Johnny 
Armstrong’s  Last  Good-night,’  from 
Peggy  Golden.” 

We  went  in  search  of  “  Sweet  Au¬ 
burn”  on  a  sunny  summer  morning. 
The  village  is  about  six  miles  from  Ath- 
lone.  AGer  leaving  this  town  we  drove 
for  a  long  time  down  a  road,  which  was 
like  a  shady  avenue,  with  trees  meeting 
overhead  and  bounding  the  demesnes 
and  parks  at  either  side  of  it.  Emerg¬ 
ing  into  the  sunshine,  we  soon  arrived 
at  the  little  hamlet  of  Ballykieran, 
from  which  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of 
Lough  Rea  and  its  numerous  islands. 
The  lake  here  branches  away  from  the 
main  sheet  of  water  and  meanders  in 


and  out  among  the  grass  and  wild-flow¬ 
ers  that  border  the  road.  We  soon  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  picturesque  village  of  Glas- 
sen,  consisting  of  one  street,  with  ave¬ 
nues  of  trees  at  each  end  of  it.  The 
quaint  old  houses  were  covered  with 
roses  and  fuchsias.  Even  the  white¬ 
washed  walls  made  an  effective  back¬ 
ground  for  the  pink  and  white  roses 
which  strayed  over  them. 

Leaving  Glassen,  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  open  country,  where  the  air  was 
as  fresh  and  bracine  as  if  we  were  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain.  Here  was  no 
scenic  grandeur  nor  even  beauty,  but 
broad  sweeps  of  undulating  land,  bare 
and  treeless,  for  miles  round,  an  unat¬ 
tractive  prospect,  but  that  the  hedges 
were  gay  with  wild  roses,  honeysuckle, 
and  here  and  there  a  bush  of  yellow 
broom.  At  last  the  road  sloped  gently 
down,  and  we  were  once  more  under 
the  welcome  shade  of  trees — those  of 
Auburn  House — where,  in  or  about  the 
year  1811),  lived  a  Mr.  Hogan,  who  was 
such  an  admirer  of  Goldsmith  that  he 
did  all  he  could  to  restore  to  Lissoy  the 
characteristics  of  Auburn.  He  re¬ 
named  it  Auburn,  he  rebuilt  the  vil¬ 
lage  inn,  gave  it  the  sign  of  the  “  Three 
Jolly  Pigeons,”  supplied  it  with  new 
copies  of  the  twelve  good  rules  and 
royal  game  of  goose.  He  even  present¬ 
ed  the  establishment  with  a  set  of 
broken  teacups,  which, 

“  Wisely  kept  for  show 
Ranged  o’er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row.” 

These,  it  is  said,  to  preserve  them, 
were  fast  embedded  in  the  mortar,  but 
in  vain.  Relic-hunters  knocked  them 
out  and  carried  them  off  as  genuine  ! 

A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  the 
ruined  home  of  the  village  preacher. 
“  Here,”  said  our  driver,  “  is  the  mod¬ 
est  mansion.”  The  people  in  that 
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neighborhood  are  so  familiar  with  the 
ejnthets  in  “  The  Deserted  Village,” 
that,  if  asked  to  point  out  any  of  the 
landmarks,  they  will  diiect  you  to 
“  the  decent  church,”  '*  the  busy  mill,” 
”  the  never-failing  brook,”  etc. 

We  walked  in  through  the  old  gate¬ 
way  and  stood  on  the  grassy  Jawn 
where  Goldsmith  must  often  have 
played  in  his  childhood.  Though  a 
dull  boy  at  his  lessons,  we  may  be  sure 
that  lie  was  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  join¬ 
ing  heartily  in  all  outdoor  games  and 
country  sports  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  avenue  is  a  short  one.  It 
was  once  lined  with  a  double  row  of 
ash-trees  (probably  the  “  copse”  of  the 
poem),  a  good  many  of  which  are  still 
standing,  while  to  the  right  a  spread¬ 
ing  lime  shelters  the  cottage  of  the 
farmer  who  is  the  present  owner  of  the 
place.  The  house  once  occupied  by  the 
poet’s  father  was  pleasantly  situated, 
and  consisted  of  two,  stories,  with  five 
windowsill  each,  which  must  have  con¬ 
tained  several  rooms  of  moderate  size. 
The  roof  has  long  disappeared,  but  the 
side  walls  and  one  gable  end  remain, 
bleached  with  the  rains  and  blasts  of 
many  a  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  lower  rooms  were  inhabited 
by  pigs  and  sheep,  and  the  upper  ones 
filled  with  oats  !  Wo  found  a  flock  of 
geese  in  possession  of  the  place,  who 
very  much  resented  our  intrusion,  and 
resisted  all  efforts  to  expel  them.  The 
remaining  gable,  in  which  a  large  ruined 
fireplace  may  still  be  seen,  was  probably 
that  of  the  parlor  where  the  good  Vicar 
gave  a  kindly  welcome  to  all  who 
sought  the  shelter  of  his  hospitable 
roof.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
passage  beginning — 

“  The  lonsf-remeinbered  beggar  was  his  guest, 

Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged 
breast,” 

and  with  that  charming  picture  in 
“The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  which 
must  have  been  drawn  from  life  : — 

“  When  the  sun  was  gone  down  we  returned 
home  to  the  expecting  family,  where  smiling 
looks,  a  neat  hearth  and  pleasant  fire  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  our  reception  Nor  were  we  with, 
out  guests  ;  sometimes  Farmer  Flamborough, 
our  talkative  neighbor,  and  often  the  blind 
piper  would  pay  us  a  visit  and  taste  our  goose¬ 
berry  wine.  These  harmless  people  had  sev- 
eral  ways  of  being  good  company,  for  while 
one  played  the  other  would  sing  some  sooth¬ 


ing  ballad  — ‘  Johnny  Armstrong’s  Last  Good¬ 
night,'  or  ‘  The  Cruelty  of  Barbara  Allen.’  ” 

This  room  in  after  years  was  used  by 
the  poet’s  brother,  the  llev.  lleniy 
Goldsmith,  as  a  schoolroom.  He  was 
curate  there  on  a  small  salary,  and  so 
beloved  and  respected  by  his  pupils 
that  for  a  long  time  some  of  them  used 
to  meet  annually  to  celebrate  his  mem¬ 
ory. 

Still  connecting  the  scenes  in  “  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield”  with  the  history 
of  the  Goldsmith  family,  we  looked  out 
for  the  kitchen,  where  the  Primrose 
family  group  was  painted  for  fifteen 
shillings  a  head  by  an  itinerant  artist, 
“  who  did  not  spare  his  colors,”  for 
which,  says  the  Vicar,  “  my  wife  gave 
him  great  encomiums  !”  And  wo  re¬ 
called  their  dismay  when  the  picture 
was  “  so  large  that  it  could  not  be  got 
through  any  of  the  doors,”  and  “leaned 
in  a  most  mortifying  manner  against 
the  kitchen  wall,  the  jest  of  all  our 
neighbors.” 

Behind  the  house  we  saw  the  remains 
of  an  orchard,  which  no  doubt  was 
much  frequented  by  idle  young  Oliver. 
Some  old  apple  and  cherry  trees  are 
still  to  be  seen,  which  may  have  been 
planted  by  Goldsmith’s  father,  but  wo 
vainly  tried  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the 
flower-beds, 

“  Where  once  the  garden  smil’d.” 

The  walks  were  overgrown  long  ago 
with  grass  and  weeds  and  the  whole 
place  became  neglected. 

Leaving  the  parsonage,  we  crossed  a 
field  to  visit  what  is  known  as  “  Gold¬ 
smith’s  Mount,”  from  which  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  Daniel  Ilodson,  Goldsmith  writes  : 
“If  I  climb  Hampstead  Hill,  than 
where  Nature  never  exhibited  a  more 
magnificent  prospect,  I  think  it  fine, 
but  then  I’d  rather  be  placed  on  the 
little  mount  before  Lissoy  gate  and 
there  take  in  the — to  me— most  pleasing 
horizon  in  nature.” 

Mr.  Hogan  planted  this  mount  with 
trees,  and  some  admirers  of  the  poet 
jiroposed  to  erect  a  pillar  upon  it  as  a 
memorial  of  him,  but  the  project  was 
afterward  abandoned.  The  people  of 
the  neighborhood  used  to  call  it  Knock- 
Koo,  or  the  Ked  Hill,  from  the  burned 
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appearance  of  the  grass  on  it,  and  often 
nthrnied  that  they  saw  it  illuminated  at 
night  and  fairies  dancing  round  it  ! 
But  the  “  good  people”  have  failed  to 
protect  it  from  the  road  contractors, 
who  are  drawing  away  the  gravel  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  soon  “  Gold¬ 
smith’s  Mount”  will  have  disappeared. 
The  car-driver,  who  was  waiting  for  us 
at  the  gate  of  the  old  rectory,  asked  us 
if  “  it  was  really  true  that  Goldsmith’s 
father  had  only  forty  pounds  a  year, 
because,”  he  said,  “  if  those  gentlemen 
nowadays  only  got  forty  pounds  a  year 
there  would  be  no  religion  left  in  the 
laud.” 

Not  far  from  the  mount  a  road  leads 
across  to  the  church  of  Kilkenny  West, 
a  road  up  which  the  good  Vicar  must 
have  trudged  Sunday  after  Sunday  for 
many  a  long  year,  in  gown  and  bands, 
as  was  the  fashion  at  that  time. 

“  The  venerable  place”  associated 
with  the  memory  of  the  great  village 
preacher  was  rutlilessly  taken  down  in 
1839,  when  the  present  church  was 
erected  by  the  late  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners.  Although  Goldsmith’s  fa¬ 
ther  and  brother  are  buried  here  no 
monument  marks  their  resting-place. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  atone  for  the 
neglect  of  former  generations,  and  to 
place  some  fitting  memorial  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  church  to  remind  those  who  now 
worship  in  Kilkenny  West  of  the  pas¬ 
tor  who  once  ministered  there? 

We  next  visited  what  our  driver 
called  ‘‘  the  schoolmaster’s  garden,” 
where  a  few  lilac  and  laburnum  trees 
led  a  struggling  existence.  The  school- 
house  has  completely  disappeared,  even 
the  foundations  being  no  longer  dis¬ 
cernible.  It  was  a  stone,  thatched  cot¬ 
tage,  situated  close  to  the  road, 

“  Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the 
way.” 

How  admirable  is  the  description  of 
the  village  pedagogue,  the  old  soldier 
who  had  fought  in  Queen  Anne’s  wars  ! 
It  is  said  that  in  point  of  learning  Oli¬ 
ver  came  away  from  him  much  as  he 
went,  but  that  he  probably  imbibed  his 
wandering  and  unsettled  tastes  from 
listening  to  his  adventures. 

The  village  inn — the  “  Three  Jolly 
Pigeons”  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer — lay 
close  beside  the  schoolhouse,  as  de- 
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scribed  in  the  poem.  It  is  now  a  com¬ 
plete  ruin,  with  hoary  roofless  walls 
fast  crumbling  to  decay.  “  The  haw¬ 
thorn  bush”  which  stood  in  front  of  it 
is  no  longer  to  be  seen,  every  vestige 
of  it  having  been  carried  off  by  relic- 
hunters. 

Passing  the  Cannistown  post  office, 
which  also  bears  the  name  of  the 
“  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,”  we  turned 
down  a  short  lane  and  saw  before  us  a 
mournful  cluster  of  roofless  cottages, 
one  of  which  was  once  “  the  busy  mill.” 
For  many  years  an  over-shot  wheel  and 
spout  were  attached  to  the  gable  end 
and  served  to  give  it  character,  but  the 
wheel  is  no  longer  there,  and  even  the 
nether  mill-stone  has  succumbed  to 
time  and  decay.  “  The  never-failing 
brook,”  once  a  clear  running  stream 
which  fed  the  mill  dam,  is  now  choked 
with  weeds  and  wild  flowers.  In  the 
distance  may  be  seen  the  plantations  of 
Littleton,  formeijy  the  residence  of 
General  Napier,  ”  the  village  tyrant,” 
who  is  represented  in  the  poem  as  hav¬ 
ing  wrought  all  this  havoc  and  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Leaving  “  Sweet  Auburn”  we  drove 
on  to  Ballymahon,  where  Goldsmith 
spent  what  Mr.  Forster  calls  ‘‘  the  sun¬ 
ny  time  between  two  dismal  periods  of 
his  life,”  the  two  years  after  he  had  left 
college,  and  before  he  had  fixed  upon  a 
profession.  The  road  to  Ballymahon 
lies  through  a  pretty  pastoral  country. 
We  passed  the  beautiful  demesne  of 
Ballymulvey,  where  Goldsmith  spent 
many  hours  with  his  friend  and  quon¬ 
dam  college  and  school  companion, 
Robert  Bryanton,  with  whom  he  made 
excursions  into  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  sometimes  shooting,  sometimes 
fishing  in  the  Inny  which  runs  through 
the  town.  In  these  wanderings  by  river 
and  meadow  laying  uj)  stores  of  infor¬ 
mation  long  afterward  utilized  in  his 
“  Animated  Nature.” 

Ballymulvey  House  is  in  ruins,  but 
the  park  is  full  of  magnificent  old 
trees.  The  river  Inny  flows  through 
it,  and  along  its  banks  grow  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  yellow  irises  whose  bright  blos¬ 
soms  peeped  through  the  dark  foliage 
”  And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shad}’  place.” 

There  was  another  pretty  view  of  the 
river  from  the  bridge  as  we  reached  the 
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town  of  Ballymuhon,  named  from 
Mahon,  King  of  Thomond,  who  fought 
a  great  battle  there.  It  is  a  cheeiful 
little  town  containing  many  good  shops, 
a  hotel,  a  bank,  and  of  course  a  post- 
office.  We  could  not  help  wondering 
if  it  were  the  same  post-office  to  which 
Goldsmith  sent  the  first  copy  of  “  The 
Traveller,”  addressed  to  his  brother 
Henry.  Mrs.  Goldsmith’s  house  is  still 
pointed  out  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road  to  Edgeworthstown,  where  Oliver 
sat  in  the  window  in  the  evening  and 
played  the  flute. 

Forgney,  our  final  destination,  was 
reached  by  a  road  which  passed  through 
the  charming  grounds  of  Newcastle. 
The  church  is  inside  the  gatfs  of  the 
park.  Though  often  renovated  it  still 
looks  old  and  was  built  on  its  present 
site  in  1690.  It  will  always  be  interest¬ 
ing  as  the  church  of  the  parish  in  which 
Goldsmith  was  born,  as  inscribed  on  the 
wall  of  Westminster  Abbey — 

“  Natus  Hibernia  Fornias  Longfordensis, 

In  loco  cni  nomen  Pallas.” 

It  contains,  however,  no  memorial  of 
any  kind  of  the  genius  loci.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  both  Goldsmith’s 


father  and  brother  officiated  there,  as 
Henry  Goldsmith  lived  for  some  years 
at  Pallas  after  his  father’s  death.  But 
nothing  remains  which  could  have  been 
in  the  church  at  that  time  except  the 
communion  plate,  which  bears  the  date 
17^0. 

Even  at  the  height  of  Goldsmith’s 
fame,  when  the  great  world  of  London 
had  recognized  his  genius,  and  his 
friends  were  such  men  as  Johnson, 
Keynolds  and  Burke,  his  loving  heart 
went  back  to  the  old  companions  he 
had  left  behind  in  the  Irish  home,  to 
which  he  hoped  to  return  to  end  his 
days,  but  which  he  was  destined  never 
to  see  again. 

”  In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of 
care, 

In  all  my  griefs— and  God  has  given  my 
share  — 

1  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 

Amid  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down. 
***** 

And  as  a  bare,  whom  horns  and  hounds 
pursue. 

Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he 
flew, 

I  still  had  hopes— my  long  vexations  past — 

Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last.” 

— Temple  Bar. 


SIR  CLOUDESLEY  SHOVEL. 

BY  W.  A.  FOX. 


The  life  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  is 
especially  interesting  just  now,  from 
the  fact  that  it  brings  out  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  our  Navy  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  its  superiority  in  open  bat¬ 
tle  and  its  inefficiency  in  protecting 
our  mercantile  marine.  Soon  after  his 
birth,  in  1650,  the  Navy  began  its 
rough  course  of  training  at  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch,  and  for  more  than  half 
his  life  it  was  engaged  in  active  service, 
“  battered  by  the  shocks  of  doom  to 
shape  and  use.”  At  nine  years  of  age 
the  little  shoemaker’s  apprentice  went 
to  sea  ;  as  “  admiral’s  boy”  he  swam 
with  the  despatches  in  his  moutli 
through  the  fire  of  the  Barbary  pirates  ; 
as  lieutenant  he  burned  the  Corsairs’ 
fleet  almost  under  the  guns  of  their 
town  ;  as  captain  he  had  desperate 
fights  with  the  pirate  ships  Half  Moon 


and  Floiuer-pot,  which  he  burned,  and 
stontly  repulsed  the  pirate  armies  from 
the  ill-fated  Tangiers,  when  he  was 
badly  wounded.  A  sturdy  Protestant, 
he  detested  King  James’s  religion  as 
much  as  he  admired  him  otherwise,  for 
Shovel  had  a  liking  for  men  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  ;  but  that  monarch  knew  that 
he  could  trust  to  his  sense  of  honor, 
and  appointed  him  captain  of  the  Dover. 
He  was  knighted  by  William  for  a  gal¬ 
lant  attempt  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  in  an  engagement  with  a  much 
larger  French  fleet  outside  Bantry  Bay, 
one  of  Herbert’s  wretched  blunders. 
When  the  proud  Frenchmen  were  hur¬ 
ried  into  James’s  presence  with  the 
news  that  they  had  beaten  an  English 
fleet,  they  only  elicited  the  sarcastic 
remark — “  It  is  then  the  first  time.” 
Sir  Cloudesley  transported  his  new 
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master’s  army  to  Ireland  with  such 
dexterity  that  he  was  made  an  ad¬ 
miral  ;  and  he  continued  to  distress 
his  old  master  by  capturing  the  provi¬ 
sions  destined  for  his  army  and  burn¬ 
ing  his  one  remaining  frigate  in  Dub¬ 
lin  Bay.  By  a  stratagem  he  nearly 
succeeded  in  decoying  a  French  convoy 
of  thirty  vessels  into  his  hands  at  the 
mouth  of  Brest  Harbor.  Knowing 
that  the  French  had  intelligence  that  a 
small  squadron  of  their  fleet  had  made 
prizes  of  several  English  merchantmen, 
he  ordered  part  of  his  command  to  put 
out  French  colors  ;  but  his  intended 
victims  quickly  saw  through  the  mask, 
and  all  but  half  a  dozen  made  good 
their  escape.  This  device  was  after¬ 
ward  employed  by  the  enemy,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  with  some  success.  No 
man  ever  possessed  a  kinder  heart  than 
Shovel,  but  his  strict  attention  to  the 
discipline  of  the  service  raised  against 
him  among  the  seamen  the  charge  of 
austerity  ;  this  was  a  disguised  tribute 
to  his  ability,  for  the  sailors  of  those 
days  were  rude,  brutish  fellows,  not 
devoid  of  gratitude  indeed,  but  prison¬ 
ers,  not  volunteers.  The  press-gang 
was  not  particular  as  to  the  men  it  col¬ 
lected,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  good 
seamen.  The  merchants  secured  all 
the  willing  hands  by  offering  extrava¬ 
gant  wages,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament 
forbade  the  impressing  of  men  from  pri¬ 
vateers,  merchantmen,  and  colliers, 
which  encouraged  sick  men,  as  soon  as 
they  could  crawl  from  their  quarters, 
to  scramble  up  to  London  and  enter 
themselves  on  a  Newcastle  voyage.  To 
remedy  this,  regiments  of  marines  were 
stationed  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Chatham,  naval  reserves,  from 
which  the  ships’  complements  could  be 
filled  up  ;  while  to  encourage  the 
fidelity  of  the  seamen”  William  began 
to  build  Greenwich  Hospital.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  French  fleets  were  always 
better  manned. 

While  Herbert,  now  created  Lord 
Torrington  in  reward  of  his  services, 
was  coolly  watching  the  French  crip¬ 
pling  and  sinking  the  Dutch  allies  off 
Beachy  Head,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  Channel  in 
command  of  a  small  squadron,  and 
therefore  had  no  share  in  the  obloquy 
of  that  defeat.  It  is  interesting  to 


note,  as  an  instance  of  historical  accu¬ 
racy,  that  when  the  triumphant  enemy 
descended  on  Teignmouth  and  burned 
three  colliers,  this  was  magnified  by  the 
French  annalists  into  the  destruction 
of  four  men  of-war,  and  eight  “  richly 
laden  merchantmen.” 

The  battle  of  La  Hogue,  like  the 
more  famous  one  at  Trafalgar,  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  French  fleet,  rendered  use¬ 
less  the  army  of  invasion  collected  on 
the  coast.  Tourville  challenged  a  com¬ 
bat  in  the  belief  that  he  would  meet 
only  the  English  squadron,  and  that  a 
half-hearted  one.  Apparently  he  was 
in  a  minority  of  sixty-three  to  ninety- 
nine,  and  after  the  action  Louis  had  a 
medal  struck  representing  himself  look¬ 
ing  on  with  complacency  at  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  fleet,  with  the  motto 
”  Ne  Hercules  adversus  duos.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  part  of  the  confederate 
fleet  were  unable  to  take  any  active 
part  in  the  battle.  The  struggle  began 
with  a  representative  duel  carried  on 
within  musket-shot  between  Tourville 
in  the  Soldi  Royal  of  104  guns,  the 
finest  ship  in  Europe,  and  Russell  in 
the  Britannia  of  100  gnus.  The 
French  guns  were  superior  in  quality, 
but  the  English  aim  was  better,  and 
they  tired  three  broadsides  to  the 
enemy’s  two,  and  before  very  long  the 
Soldi  Royal  had  to  be  towed  out  of 
action,  and  was  afterward  burned  to  the 
water’s  edge  at  Cherbourg.  In  the 
first  act  of  the  battle  Captain  Hastings, 
of  the  Sandwich,  being  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  the  command  devolved  upon  Ber¬ 
nard  Darby,  the  first  lieutenant ;  but 
that  poor  wretch,  who  had  been  master 
of  a  small  craft  employed  by  “  the  libel¬ 
ler  Dauiel  Foe,”  when  he  was  a  trader, 
flung  himself  down  on  his  face  on  the 
quarter-deck  and  refused  to  perform  his 
duties  till  the  rest  of  the  officers  threat¬ 
ened  to  throw  him  overboard.  As 
often  happens,  five  hours  of  heavy  fir¬ 
ing  caused  a  lull  in  the  wind  and  a  fog 
shrouded  the  combatants  ;  but  at  six 
in  the  evening  a  breeze  sprang  up  and 
presently  several  broadsides  were  heard 
to  windward.  This  was  Shovel,  who 
with  wonderful  diligence  had  weathered 
the  French  squadron  and  now  placed 
them  between  two  fires.  Tourville  be¬ 
gan  to  retire  ;  in  the  pictorial  language 
of  the  medals,  the  French  cock  fled  to 
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land  before  the  lion  and  the  marine 
nnicorn.  Fogs,  calms,  and  shifting 
winds  prolonged  the  pursuit,  but  event¬ 
ually  a  third  of  his  fleet  escaped  through 
the  llace  of  Alderney  and  took  refuge 
at  St.  Malo,  as  Browning  brilliantly 
described  it  — 

Helter  skelter  through  the  blue, 

Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises,  a  shoal 
of  sharks  pursue, 

Come  crowding  ship  on  ship  to  St.  Malo  on 
the  Ranee, 

First  and  foremost  of  the  drove  in  his  great 
ship  Damfreville. 

Sir  George  Rooke  offered  £100  to 
any  pilot  who  would  carry  fireships  up 
the  river,  but  no  second  Herve  Riel 
came  forward.  At  this  juncture  Shovel 
had  the  bad  luck  to  be  taken  seriously 
ill,  and  the  honor  of  burning  the  seven¬ 
teen  ships  at  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue 
devolved  upon  Rooke,  who  gained  a 
higher  reputation  in  consequence.  Rus¬ 
sell  was  blamed  by  the  foolish  and  igno¬ 
rant  Nottingham  for  not  burning  the 
ships  at  St.  Malo,  and  withdrew  in  dis¬ 
gust  from  active  service,  leaving  Shovel 
and  Rooke  as  rival  aspirants  for  the 
premier  position.  They  were  singular¬ 
ly  equal  in  courage  and  ability  and  even 
in  age,  for  Rooke  was  one  year  later 
than  Shovel  and  died  only  two  years 
after  him.  But  while  one  was  a 
sturdy  Whig,  the  other  was  a  Jacobite 
and  the  hero  of  the  High  Church  party  ; 
and  while  Shovel  was  a  rough  bluff  sea¬ 
man,  a  seventeenth  century  Hawkins, 
Rooke  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and 
had  more  of  a  courtier’s  turn  of  mind. 
However,  they  did  not  allow  pofitical 
animosity  to  damage  their  friendly  re¬ 
lations  at  sea,  as  the  following  events 
proved.  Shovel  with  two  others  had 
arranged  for  the  despatch  of  Rooke  in 
command  of  the  Smyrna  |fleet,  bound 
for  Venice,  Scanderton,  etc.  xMany  of 
the  merchantmen  had  waited  eighteen 
and  twenty  months  for  a  convoy,  and 
they  had  grown  to  an  unwieldy  ag¬ 
glomeration  of  400  vessels.  Off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  the  French  descended  on 
them  like  a  hawk  on  a  tribe  of  duck¬ 
lings,  and  having  four  times  the 
strength  of  Rooke’s  escort,  produced 
dire  havoc.  A  Dutch  cartoon  repre¬ 
sents  the  Smyrna  fleet  being  taken  in 
the  distance  and  Sir  Cloudesley  on 
board  his  own  ship  with  his  hands  tied 


behind  him,  one  end  of  the  cord  being 
held  by  each  of  his  colleagues,  Killi- 
grew  and  Delaral.  Loud  was  the  out¬ 
cry,  but  he  defended  not  only  himself 
but  his  rival  so  forcibly  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  most 
clamorous  tongues  were  silenced. 

After  La  IJogue  the  French  confined 
their  energies  to  these  attacks  on  mer¬ 
chantmen  ;  with  the  true  spirit  of  “  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers”  they  preferred 
this  less  glorious  but  more  lucrative 
mode  of  warfare.  To  do  them  justice 
it  was  very  difficult  to  bring  together 
their  two  fleets  from  Brest  and  Toulon 
and  deliver  a  great  blow.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  on  their  side  were  in  great  need  of 
a  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  could  refit  and  clean  their  ships  ; 
after  an  engagement  they  had  to  wan¬ 
der  about  the  seas  disabled  and  leaking, 
and  a  mere  cruise  of  a  few  months 
made  them  so  “  foul”  that  they  were 
easily  outsailed  by  the  privateers. 
Scarcity  of  provisions  was  another  hin¬ 
drance,  until  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain 
they  discovered  the  little  bay  of  Altea, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  friendly 
and  sold  them  food.  In  the  Channel 
the  point  d'appui  of  French  piracy  was 
Dunkirk,  the  home  of  the  notorious 
Jean  Bart,  often  pursued  by  Ben  bow 
and  never  overtaken,  who  seized  Eng¬ 
lish  vessels  in  Plymouth  Sound,  at¬ 
tacked  men-of-war  with  an  overpower¬ 
ing  force  and  did  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  alone  a  million  pounds’  worth  of 
datnfrge.  In  1095,  Shovel  was  sent  to 
bombard  this  nest  of  pirates,  with  the 
help  of  a  certain  Mr.  Meesters  and  his 
infernal  machines,  the  forerunners  of 
our  torpedoes,  vessels  loaded  with  ex¬ 
plosives  such  as  had  been  used  against 
St.  Malo  with  the  only  result  that  they 
exploded  harmlessly  against  a  rook. 
But  Dunkirk  was  too  well  protected  by 
nature  and  art,  by  shoals  and  piles  ; 
still,  though  the  expedition  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  it  is  remarkable  that  not  the 
smallest  blame  attached  to  Shovel,  for 
he  went  himself  in  a  boat  within  the 
enemy’s  works  and  became  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out 
his  orders.  “  There  never,”  said  his 
supporters,  “  was  heard  of  such  an  in¬ 
fidel  as  one  who  didn’t  believe  that 
Shovel  had  both  courage  and  sincerity.” 

Bombardments  of  Calais  and  Dieppe 
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were  more  successful  ;  into  the  former 
of  these  unhappy  towns  he  threw  more 
than  300  bombs  and  “  carcases”  or  fire¬ 
brands,  and  the  old  wooden  houses  of 
Dieppe  were  set  on  fire  and  destroyed. 
“  These  English  are  very  devils  with 
their  fire,”  wrote  one  distressed  inhab¬ 
itant.  When  the  war  ended  in  1607 
the  English  had  lost  fiftj?  men-of-war 
and  the  French  nine  more,  but  double 
the  number  of  guns  :  in  the  ensuing 
war  the  results  were  even  better,  the 
English  losing  thirty-eight  to  the 
French  fifty-two.  And  now  after  some 
remonstrance  Shovel  took  Russell’s 
place  at  the  Admiralty.  “  To  put  me 
into  the  Admiralty,”  he  says,  “  is  to 
set  me  up  where  I  am  pretty  sure  to  be 
tumbled  down,  for  if  my  Lord  Oxford 
cannot  stand,  whose  services  have  been 
so  eminent,  what  can  poor  I  expect  ?” 
The  next  war  opened  well  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Plate  fleet  and  its  con¬ 
voy  in  Vigo  Bay  by  Sir  George  Rooke. 
The  information  which  led  to  this  at¬ 
tack,  be  it  remarked,  was  gathered  on 
shore  by  the  acute  chaplain  of  the  Pem¬ 
broke.  Shovel  brought  home  the  bulk 
of  the  fleet  and  all  the  prizes  with  won¬ 
derful  success  considering  that  he  had 
to  encounter  the  storms  of  November. 
Next  year  he  was  sent  for  the  first  time 
in  command  of  a  fleet  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Besides  his  own  thirty-five 
ships,  there  were  fifty  protecting  trade 
in  the  West  Indies  and  forty-five  more 
pursuing  privateers  in  the  Channel,  130 
in  all,  manned  by  40,000  seamen.  •  Ilis 
orders  were  to  protect  trade  by  convoy¬ 
ing  the  Smyrna  fleet,  230  strong,  and 
to  land  ammunition  for  the  Protestant 
Cevennois.  The  expedition  started 
late,  the  Dutch  as  usual  being  extreme¬ 
ly  dilatory  in  putting  to  sea  ;  other 
men  besides  Marlborough  suffered  from 
these  torpid  allies.  The  admiral  was 
further  hampered  by  a  lack  of  cruisers 
and  scouts,  while  the  Comte  d’Estrees 
employed  an  army  of  ”  ad  vice- boats,” 
which  kept  him  informed  as  to  every 
movement  of  the  English  fleet,  when 
they  set  sail  from  Spithead,  when  they 
put  in  at  Torbay,  how  strong  they  were, 
even  how  Benbow  steered  his  course 
from  time  to  time  toward  the  West  In¬ 
dies.  The  Smyrna  fleet  reached  in 
safety  the  desired  havens,  Malaga,  Gal¬ 
lipoli,  etc.,  but  on  the  French  coast  in- 
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stead  of  Cevennois  they  found  garrisons 
on  the  qtd  vive  and  firing  signals.  Fur¬ 
ther  operations  were  stopped  by  the 
Dutch  admirals  pleading  that  they  had 
orders  to  be  home  by  November  20,  and 
d’Estrees’  advice-boats  had  soon  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Shovel  jogging  back 
through  the  Straits.  The  English 
sailor  of  this  period  must  have  pos¬ 
sessed  a  very  inferior  physique  ;  we  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  of 'West  Indian 
squadrons  becoming  depleted,  but  on 
this  cruise  out  of  some  11,000  sailors 
no  fewer  than  1500  died,  and  many 
more  were  sick  and  weak.  To  increase 
their  misery,  they  had  scarcely  an¬ 
chored  in  the  Downs  when  a  tornado 
drove  the  ships  hither  and  thither. 
Sir  Cloudesley  managed  to  weather  it 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  mainmast,  but 
the  unlucky  Association  was  carried 
away  as  far  as  Gothenburg.  A  more 
glorious  year  followed.  Sir  George 
Rooke  from  his  station  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  requested  with  striking  gener¬ 
osity  that  Sir’  Cloudesley,  the  idol  of 
the  opposite  party — and  the  virulence 
of  party  feeling  in  those  days  must  be 
remembered — might  be  sent  out  with 
reinforcements.  The  joint  fleet  then 
laid  siege  to  Gibraltar  and  easily  cap¬ 
tured  it,  the  more  easily  because,  the 
day  being  a  Sunday,  all  the  women 
were  at  their  devotions  in  a  little  chapel 
about  four  miles  distant  fron:  the  town, 
and  when  a  landing  party  cut  them  off 
from  their  husbands,  the  Governor  was 
bound  to  capitulate.  And  now  follows 
a  battle  which,  like  La  Hogue,  was  to 
couvfnce  the  French  that  privateering 
was  the  better  policy. 

Off  Malaga,  Rooke  and  Shovel  came 
upon  the  Comte  de  Toulouse  ;  he  had 
fifty-eight  mon-of-war  and  twenty-four 
galleys  to  oppose  to  the  fifty-three  men- 
of-war  and  fifteen  frigates  of  the  con¬ 
federates  ;  his  metal  was  heavier,  and 
his  fleet  was  richer  in  three-deckers. 
The  French  as  usual  received  the  attack 
to  leeward,  and  tried  to  shoot  away  the 
spars  of  the  advancing  ships.  Siiovel 
led  the  war  with  such  ardor  that  he  left 
Rooke  behind.  The  French,  seeing 
this,  inveigled  him  on  by  heading  away 
to  the  south,  the  manoeuvre  so  success¬ 
ful  at  Beachy  Head  ;  but  Rooke  was 
no  Torrington,  and  crowding  on  all 
sail,  he  attacked  the  centre.  It  was 
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the  maxim  of  our  seamen  to  fight  at  as 
close  quarters  as  possible,  ami  Shovel 
reserved  his  broadsides  till  he  got  with¬ 
in  pistol-shot :  he  made  short  work  of 
the  weak  wing  opposed  to  him,  and  gal¬ 
lantly  returned  to  the  assistance  of  his 
admiral,  who  was  in  difficulties  with 
his  ammunition.  After  firing  15,000 
shot  against  Gibraltar  many  of  the 
ships  had  been  reduced  to  twenty-five 
rounds,  which  only  served  for  two  hours 
and  a  half  ;  not  a  few  were  forced  to 
drop  out  of  the  line,  and  the  Dutch  were 
driven  to  fill  up  cartridges  during  the 
action.  This  was  a  serious  handicap  in 
combating  the  strong  French  centre, 
and  Shovel’s  arrival  was  a  great  relief. 
“  T  escaped  the  best  of  all,”  he  said 
afterward,  “  though  I  never  took  great¬ 
er  pains  in  all  my  life  to  l)ave  been 
soundly  beaten  ;  for  I  set  all  my  sails, 
and  rowing  with  three  boats  ahead, 
tried  to  get  alongside  with  the  admiral 
of  the  white,  but  he  shunned  fighting.” 
Being  at  length  surrounded  by  ene¬ 
mies,  he  in  his  turn  was  rescued  by 
Hooke.  The  galleys  gave  the  French 
a  great  advantage  ;  the  /Sieur  Cham- 
mestin,  for  instance,  attempted  three 
times  to  board  the  Monk,  and  three 
times  she  was  beaten  off,  but  after  each 
lepulse  her  wounded  were  taken  off  by 
a  galley  and  her  crew  reinforced  from 
it.  Two  years  before  six  galleys  fiom 
Ostend,  taking  advantage  of  a  calm, 
had  captured  a  Dutch  man-of-war  with¬ 
in  a  mile  of  her  squadron.  Though 
To  Deums  were  sung  in  the  churches 
of  Paris,  Malaga  was  a  drawn  battle  ; 
not  a  ship  was  sunk  or  captured  on 
either  side  ;  but  the  French  retired, 
and  finally  disappeared  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  assumed  a  menacing  attitude,  both 
fleets  being  really  too  disabled  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  struggle  ;  for  a  private  letter 
says,  “  All  the  time  weweredaring  the 
enemy,  we  went  on  to  careen  by  turns, 
to  stop  our  shot-holes,  so  that  had  they 
engaged  a  second  time,  we  must  have 
engaged  them  board  and  board,  and 
either  have  carried  them  or  sunk  by 
their  side.”  Hooke’s  friends,  the  “  ad¬ 
dressers,”  magnified  the  action  into  a 
triumph,  and  regarded  it  as  a  set-off  to 
the  Whig  victory  at  Blenheim,  and 
toasted  him  by  the  title  of  “  The 
Church  admiral.”  Irritated  by  this, 
their  opponents  intrigued  against  him  : 
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he  was  laid  aside,  and  Shovel  was  left 
supreme.  At  this  time  the  question 
arose  of  leaving  part  of  the  fleet  to  win¬ 
ter  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  at 
Mahon  the  men  would  starve,  Naples 
had  no  defences,  and  Messina  was  too 
small,  so  they  fell  back  upon  Lisbon. 

The  following  year  Shovel  took  the 
Archduke  Charles  and  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  to  Spain,  and  in  concert 
with  the  latter  effected  the  capture  of 
Barcelona,  at  one  time  deemed  an  im¬ 
possibility  with  the  forces  at  their  com¬ 
mand.  He  was  the  heart  and  soul  of 
this  expedition  ;  to  him  Charles  applied 
when  distressed  by  his  wants  or  vexed 
by  the  Earl’s  humors,  and  to  him  also 
the  Earl  applied  for  advice  in  his  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  1707  he  sailed  for  the  last 
time  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  was 
just  coming  out  of  the  Tagus  when  the 
forts  fired  at  his  fleet  and  stopped  it. 
They  had  previously  served  Sir  John 
Leake  in  the  same  way  as  he  was  hur¬ 
rying  out  to  attack  a  Plate  fleet.  Of 
course  it  was  a  “  regrettable  mistake,” 
but  the  spirit  of  the  Admiral  flamed  up 
and  he  threatened  that  should  another 
shot  be  fired  he  would  not  stop  for  or¬ 
ders  from  his  mistress  but  would  ”  take 
satisfaction  from  the  cannon’s  mouth.” 
At  Leghorn  he  was  again  moved  to 
wrath  by  receiving  a  salute  of  only  five, 
instead  of  the  royal  salute  of  eleven 
guns,  which  he  insisted  upon.  He 
next  co-operated  with  the  Duke  of  Sax¬ 
ony  and  Prince  Eugene  in  an  attack 
upon  Toulon.  At  the  river  bar  the 
passage  was  barred  by  a  French  fort 
supposed  to  be  impregnable.  How¬ 
ever,  Shovel  made  his  way  up  the  river, 
silenced  the  forts,  landed  Sir  John 
Norris  and  a  company  of  men,  who 
climbed  up  the  hill  and  “scampered” 
over  the  enemy’s  works.  Toulon 
proved  to  be  much  too  strong  for 
them,  but  they  had  at  any  rate  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  knowing  that  the  cautious 
enemy  had  sunk  twenty  line-of-battle 
ships  in  the  harbor.  Beifore  the  hope¬ 
less  attack  began.  Shovel  entertained 
the  Duke  and  the  Prince  on  board  his 
ship,  and  though  no  courtier  like 
Hooke,  his  reception  of  them  was  so 
magnificent  that  the  Duke  said,  “  If 
your  Excellency  had  paid  me  a  visit  at 
Turin,  I  could  scarce  have  treated  you 
so  well.”  Somewhat  chagrined  at  the 
44 
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failure  of  the  siege,  he  turned  his  face 
homeward.  The  Scilly  Isles  were  a 
great  stumbling-block  in  those  days. 
Only  a  short  time  before  an  obstinate 
old  Dutch  admiral,  who  was  confident 
as  to  his  course,  had  been  within  an 
ace  of  driving  his  ship  upon  the  rocks. 
It  was  hazy  weather  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  strongly  from  the  S.S.W.,  as 
Shovel  drew  near  them  on  October  22, 
and  he  wisely  brought  to.  But  the 
officers  and  seamen  were  making  merry 
with  plentiful  bowls  of  punch  in  honor 
of  their  safe  arrival,  and  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen  volunteers  on  board 
did  not  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of 
discipline.  At  6  p.m.  Shovel  set  sail 
again,  but  at  8  o’clock  the  Association 
struck  on  some  rocks  known  as  “  The 
Bishop  and  his  Clerks,”  and  in  two 
minutes  went  down  with  every  soul  on 
board — 900  in  all.  Sir  George  Byng’s 
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ship  was  only  saved  by  the  presence  of 
mind  of  the  officers  and  men,  who  in  a 
moment’s  time,  when  the  rocks  were 
almost  under  the  main-chains,  set  the 
top  sails  and  weathered  the  reeh  Wal¬ 
pole  quotes  a  pertinent  saying  of  Sir 
Cloudesley’s  to  the  effect  that  ‘‘  an  ad¬ 
miral  would  deserve  to  be  broken  who 
kept  great  ships  out  after  the  end  of 
September,  and  to  be  shot  if  he  kept 
them  at  sea  after  October.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  account,  the  more  probable 
one,  his  body  was  found  under  the  rocks 
of  St.  Mary’s  and  robbed  of  a  fine 
emerald  ring  by  the  fishermen  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  another,  he  reached  the  shore 
alive,  but  was  murdered  for  the  sake 
of  the  ring  by  an  old  woman.  So 
perished  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-seven 
this  fine  old  English  admiral. — Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine. 


PAGAN  IRELAND. 

BY  J.  W’lLLIAM  BRESLIN. 


Pagan  Ireland  ;  it  is  the  Ireland  of 
to-day  no  less  than  of  the  far-off  age, 
when  it  was  the  bondman’s  dream  to 
make  it  a  garden  of  God.  Sainted 
with  holy  memories,  from  the  flat 
plains  of  Munster  to  the  desolate  wilds 
of  Connaught,  its  very  place  names  a 
bede-roll  of  saints,  its  kindly  people 
kindly  still,  but  pagan  as  in  the  days 
when  Patrick  turned  again  with  loving 
thoughts  to  win  it  from  the  worship  of 
the  old  wild  gods. 

Ireland  is  a  country  clinging  tena¬ 
ciously  to  the  past  ;  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  faith,  whose  ancient 
glories  have  hallowed  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  land,  had  not  made  a 
profound  impression  on  its  people. 
They  cling  with  all  the  passionate  fer¬ 
vor  of  the  long-memoried  Celt  to  the 
Church  of  their  fathers  ;  but  the  same 
impulse  which  compels  them  to  it, 
keeps  alive  within  them  the  older 
paganism  ;  and  it  is  to  this  underlying 
paganism  that  we  must  look  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  many  seeming  anoma¬ 
lies  of  the  Irish  character.  How  po¬ 
tent  a  factor  it  is  in  the  life  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  may  be  inferred  by  the  most  unob¬ 


servant  from  perusal  of  the  local  press, 
and  in  an  exceptional  degree  from  the 
startling  disclosures  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  certain  recent  criminal  prose¬ 
cutions. 

The  Irishman  is  best  known  to  his 
neighbors  across  the  sea  by  the  despic¬ 
able  squabbles  and  vain-glorious  bab¬ 
bling  of  his  representatives,  or  by  the 
population  of  the  larger  towns,  the  jar- 
vies,  corner-boys,  and  beggars  who  beset 
the  path  of  the  tourist ;  the  agricultural 
classes,  the  true  Irish  of  Ireland,  re¬ 
main  an  element  unsuspected  and  un¬ 
estimated.  Ireland  is  still  to  a  great 
extent  an  undiscovered  country  ;  and 
even  in  the  better-known  districts,  a 
walk  of  a  few'  miles  from  the  towns 
will  bring  one  to  a  different  people — a 
distinct  race.  IIow  difficult,  then,  it 
is  for  the  visitor  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  peasant,  and  none  the  less 
though  he  should  seek  him,  note-book 
in  hand,  athirst  for  national  traits. 
The  divergence  of  thought  and  char¬ 
acter  is  too  wide  to  be  overcome  by 
mere  casual  inspection.  The  Irish 
peasant  is  very  far  from  being  the  wild 
devil-may-care  of  popular  fiction.  He 
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has,  it  is  true,  outbursts  of  boisterous 
merriment ;  but  the  conditions  of  his 
life  are  not  such  as  usually  foster  a  reck¬ 
less  gayety  of  character.  The  air  of 
Ireland  is  heavy  with  tradition,  and 
her  silent  and  deserted  plains  and  glens 
are  eloquent  of  the  unforgotten  past. 
The  peasant,  imbued  with  intense  de¬ 
votion  to  his  natal  soil,  and  living  sun¬ 
dered  from  intimate  social  intercourse, 
in  nooks  so  isolated  and  forlorn  that 
even  at  high  noon  of  summer  it  is  hard 
to  resist  their  twilight  atmosphere  of 
melancholy  legend,  is  grave  and  taci¬ 
turn  and  intensely  superstitious.  His 
speech  is  slow,  the  words  deliberate  and 
chosen  with  the  care  of  one  to  whom 
conversation  is  a  luxury  and  a  pleasure. 
He  is  a  born  story-teller,  and  the  old 
myths  and  histories  are  told  and  re-told 
round  the  fireside  with  ever  fresh  in¬ 
terest  and  delight ;  the  steady  glow  of 
the  turf  on  the  faces  of  the  circle  leav¬ 
ing  the  outer  space  peopled  by  fantastic 
shadows  of  sinister  suggestion,  the  even 
flow  of  the  narrator’s  voice,  unbroken, 
save  by  the  low  sobbing  of  the  women 
at  some  pathetic  passage  ;  the  wind 
shrieking  and  whistling  in  the  eaves, 
the  rain  and  leaves  fluttering  and  tap¬ 
ping  like  fairy  fingers  at  the  door  and 
windows  add  conviction  to  the  tale, 
and  it  is  small  wonder  that  vivid  im- 
asinalion  still  figures  forth  as  true  so 
many  an  ancient  tradition. 

To  the  peasant,  the  fairies,  “  wise 
women,”  enchanted  hills  and  wells, 
charms  and  spells,  are  the  most  potent 
influences  of  life.  Devout  and  believ¬ 
ing  Catholic  though  he  be,  and  trust¬ 
ing,  even  fearing  the  power  of  the 
priest,  that  power  is  unable  to  stamp 
out  the  relics  of  paganism.  The 
Church  has  sanctioned  some  practices, 
by  adoption,  countenances  others,  and 
others  still,  which  are  held  in  no  less 
strong  belief,  it  bans.  The  wells  are 
now,  many  of  them,  consecrated  to 
Christian  saints  and  martyrs  and  made 
places  of  pilgrimage  by  the  Church  ; 
but  there  is  not  a  parish  throughout 
the  land  that  has  not  its  own  holy  well 
where,  despite  admonition  and  warn¬ 
ing,  devout  and  undevout  come  to  pray 
for  relief,  mental  and  physical,  and 
leave  behind  the  proprietary  scrap  of 
rag  to  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  water. 

The  belief  in  ‘‘  cures”  is  another 


widespread  superstition.  Certain  men 
and  women  are  believed  to  have  the 
power  of  curing  particular  diseases. 
The  afflicted  flock  to  them  in  spite  of 
Church  and  priest,  and  have  the  firm¬ 
est  faith  in  their  efficacy.  Indeed,  the 
priest  himself  is  regarded  with  some¬ 
what  the  same  exaggerated  faith,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  he  is  not  generally 
averse  to  encourage  the  delusion.  He 
is  ever  ready  to  read  an  office  and  im¬ 
pose  some  slight  penitentiary  restric¬ 
tion  which  will  insure  the  recovery  of 
the  patient.  The  existence  of  “  wise 
women,”  endowed  with  superhuman 
powers  and  the  baleful  influence  of  the 
evil  eye,  are  matters  of  everyday  belief. 
Should  any  one  praise  a  child  and  it 
happen  to  take  the  slightest  pain  there¬ 
after,  a  scrap  of  that  person’s  clothing 
must  be  obtained  and  burned  under  the 
child’s  nose  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  ”  overlooking.”  The  fairies,  driv¬ 
en  from  more  prosaic  countries,  have 
found  refuge  in  Ireland.  The  house¬ 
wife  calls  her  warning  to  them  before 
flinging  out  dirty  water  ;  not  a  man 
will  set  his  spade  in  the  soil  of  a  fairy 
moat,  or  break  a  branch  of  a  fairy 
thorn  after  dark  ;  and  the  cabins  are 
many  where  a  bowl  of  clean  pure  water 
and  a  few  bright  coals  of  turf  are  left 
nightly  on  the  hearth  to  afford  warmth 
and  drink  to  the  little  folk,  should 
they  chance  to  visit  the  house. 

A  curious  feature  of  these  beliefs  is 
the  way  in  which  they  are  mingled 
with  the  usages  of  the  Church.  The 
”  wise  woman”  works  her  charm  or 
“  cure”  with  prayer  and  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  the  most  grossly  super¬ 
stitious  are  invariably  the  most  fervent 
in  their  religious  observances.  There 
are  many  individuals  credited  with  un¬ 
holy  powers  who  glory  in  their  mal¬ 
odorous  reputation  ;  but  even  their 
methods  are  generally  ignorant  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  prayers  of  their  religion, 
and  it  is  rarely  that  an  attempt  is  made 
to  impugn  their  orthodoxy.  The  pow¬ 
ers  of  darkness  may  have  prevailed  in 
the  “  ould  ancient  days,”  but  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Patrick  and  a  vaguely  guessed- 
at  Columba  dispelled  and  broke  forever 
the  power  of  all  black  magic,  though  it 
is  still  possible  to  sell  yourself  to  the 
devil  and  secure  by  his  aid  the  benefit 
of  your  neighbor’s  goods.  The  devil. 
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however,  has  not  the  sharpest  of  wits 
and  is  easily  cheated  of  his  bargain. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  belief  of  the 
peasant  in  the  sanctity  of  the  priest, 
and  he  has  invested  him  with  many  at¬ 
tributes  bordering  on  the  supernatural. 
His  name  is  mentioned  reverently,  and 
his  power  is  deemed  well-nigh  bound¬ 
less.  The  peasant  sinks  on  his  knees 
as  he  passes,  translating  what  the  de¬ 
vout  mean  as  a  reverence  to  the  Host, 
which  he  is  supposed  to  carry  always 
with  him,  into  mere  worship  of  the 
power  of  the  man.  A  house  is  sancti- 
6ed  by  his  entrance  within  its  doors, 
and  his  approbation  is  an  honor  which 
exalts  the  recipient.  His  curse  is  fear¬ 
ed,  and  numberless  are  the  tales  of 
luckless  individuals  who  drew  it  down 
upon  them.  In  every  illness,  even  the 
most  petty,  his  services  are  required  ; 
and  to  have  him  read  an  office  is  con¬ 
sidered  more  effectual  than  the  best  of 
medical  skill.  What  can  the  doctor  do 
if  the  prayers  of  the  priest  are  without 
avail  ?  That  the  priesthood  do  not  dis¬ 
countenance  this  half-paganism  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
themselves  Iiish,  and  not  the  Church 
itself  can  wholly  extinguish  the  inbred 
beliefs  of  the  peasant.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  many  of  the  priests,  and  in 
particular  the  younger  men,  go  to  the 
most  extreme  lengths  in  the  conduct  of 
their  pastorage  and  assume  an  unques¬ 
tioned  rule  over  their  people.  They 
claim  and  are  allowed  not  only  a  moral 
but  a  social  and  domestic  censorship, 
and  insist  upon  the  fullest  obedience, 
even  to  the  neglect  and  loss  of  mere 
mundane  advantage,  though  them¬ 
selves  most  relentless  in  the  extortion 
of  their  demands  in  money  or  kind 
from  all  classes  of  their  parishioners. 
The  consolations  of  religion  are  decid¬ 
edly  a  marketable  commodity.  This 
hard,  unsympathetic  rule  and  arrogant 
belief  in  their  authority  is  natural,  con¬ 
sidering  the  origin  of  the  majority  and 
the  training  they  undergo  to  fit  them  for 
their  office.  The  sons  chiefly  of  small 
farmers  and  country  shopkeepers,  they 
are  taken  at  an  early  age  from  their 
friends  and  fellows,  the  stamp  of  the 
Church  effaces  the  individual,  and  they 
return,  still  rude,  untutored  peasants 
at  heart,  but  vested  with  a  mysterious 
power  which  awes  the  votaries  of  the 


Church  to  be  the  slaves  of  her  servants, 
and  enables  them  to  use  their  position 
as  a  means  to  create  an  oppression  of 
the  worst  description.  The  motives, 
certainly,  may  be  of  the  best,  but  the 
ways  are  more  absolute  than  would  ob¬ 
tain  credence  on  this  side  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unheard  of  for 
the  zeal  of  the  priest  to  carry  him  to 
such  lengths  as  to  rouse  the  active  an¬ 
tagonism  of  the  people.  Mol  with¬ 
standing  this,  many  of  the  noblest  men 
Ireland  has  {(reduced  are  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Church  ;  and  it  is  to  them  in 
the  main  that  we  must  turn  to  find  all 
that  is  best  in  the  Irish  character — the 
old  love  of  learning,  free  handed  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  intense  devotion  to  faith 
and  duty.  The  visitor  to  Ireland  will 
meet  no  warmer  welcome  than  from  the 
parish  priest,  and  no  one  more  genial¬ 
ly  ready  or  more  capable  to  assist  him 
in  every  way  ;  and  it  would  be  a  poor 
heart  that  failed  to  praise  the  unswerv¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  call¬ 
ing  which  has  won  for  him  the  affec¬ 
tion  and  obedience  of  his  people. 
Wild  weather,  ragged  trails  among  the 
hills,  winter  snow  and  summer  heat, 
are  one  to  him  ;  and  his  peo{ile  know 
that  he  will  not  ever  fail  them  in  their 
need,  from  birth  till  when  the  strug¬ 
gling  spirit  waits  his  assoiling  hand  to 
be  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  flesh. 

The  kindred  professions  of  law  and 
medicine  are  without  the  scope  of  this 
article.  They  are  each  the  appanage 
of  the  well-to-do,  and  the  peasant  wlio 
has  Employed  either  of  them  is  a  man 
of  mark  among  his  neighbors. 

'The  political  troubles  of  Ireland  are, 
in  a  sense,  but  the  expression  of  linger¬ 
ing  tradition.  Progressi((n  is  not  so 
much  resisted  by  reason  of  any  real  ob¬ 
jection  to  it,  but  rather  because  popu¬ 
lar  imagination  has  transformed  the 
irrepressible  turbulence  of  ancient  days 
to  the  glories  of  a  brilliant  and  domi¬ 
nant  race,  and  expects  to  realize  the 
future  as  a  gorgeous  revival  of  mythical 
splendors.  This  is  most  touching  in 
its  imaginative  simplicity  ;  but  to  the 
attainment  of  his  dreams  the  Irishman 
brings  most  distinctly  pagan  methods. 
His  parliamentary  representatives  rival 
the  old  heroes  in  their  long-winded, 
thrasonical  roaring,  and  the  one  who 
utters  the  fieriest  threats  commands 
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the  largest  following.  The  glory  of 
patriotism  is  too  often  obscured  in  the 
wrangle  for  place  and  power  by  the 
mean  jealousies  of  a  touchy  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  pride.  Pride,  hungry  and  aggres¬ 
sive,  is  a  predominant  feature  of  the 
Irish.  The  gentry  have  it  in  a  lordly, 
condescending  way,  those  who  ape  them 
display  it  in  absurd  contempt  for  all 
the  slightest  degree  below  them  in  the 
social  scale.  This  feeling  is  fostered 
by  the  adulation  of  inferiors  till  they 
are  “  yoar-honored”  out  of  all  sem¬ 
blance  to  rational  humanity.  The 
same  spiiit  prevails  in  every  rank,  as 
gentility  is  not  only  innate  or  acquired, 
but  reflected  ;  and  to  have  a  son,  or 
brother,  or  cousin,  a  priest,  or  a  female 
relation  a  nun,  is  suifleient  to  demand 
recognition.  The  woman  of  three 
cows  is  a  positive  and  damnable  fact  to 
the  progress  of  the  country,  but  her  re¬ 
lations  are  even  a  worse  burden.  Ire¬ 
land  is  cumbered  with  numberless 
inane  and  futile  individuals  who  starve 
genteely  on  the  reputation  of  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  or  grandfather’s  position.  Once 
a  family  has  obtained  the  seal  of  gen¬ 
tility  only  the  direst  straits  can  bend 
its  members  to  the  degradation  of  work. 
’I'he  peasantry,  as  a  rule,  are  not  flat¬ 
terers,  though  adroitly  courteous  from 
a  desire  to  jdease  or,  may  be,  the  mere 
gift  of  blarney;  and  “his  honor”  is 
clearly  and  accurately  labelled  by  them 
under  some  ridiculous  nickname,  and 
his  pretensions  shredded  to  tatters  by 
their  broad  and  telling  humor. 

The  tirst  and  most  striking  feature 
of  Ireland  to  the  visitor  is  the  prevail¬ 
ing  untidy  appearance.  Everything 
looks  as  if  it  were  done  in  a  hurry  or 
in  a  flt  of  laziness.  The  towns  present 
the  strangest  contrasts  of  line  buildings, 
shouldered  and  outfaced  by  tumble¬ 
down  hovels.  The  very  landscape  has 
an  untidy  look,  showing  the  general 
easy-going  carelessness  in  untidy  fields, 
broken  ditches,  and  gapped  hedges. 
The  town  loafer  is  a  fearful  example  of 
dirt,  and  anytl^ng  but  picturesque 
rags  ;  and  even  to  the  prosperous 
tradesman  or  farmer  it  seems  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  have  a  few  patches  distributed 
on  various  prominent  parts  ot  his  cloth¬ 
ing,  made  with  no  regard  for  any  fit¬ 
ness  beyond  covering  the  required  posi¬ 
tion.  The  country  men  and  women 


w'ho  flock  to  town  and  chapel  on  Sat¬ 
urdays  and  Sundays  are  remarkable  for 
the  snowy  spotlessnesa  of  their  linen, 
but  this  is  quite  consistent  with  a  fine 
disregard  for  dirt.  The  invariable 
white  shirt  of  the  men  is  often  the  only 
one  they  possess,  worn  through  the 
work  of  the  week,  and  washed  and 
ironed  on  Saturday  night  to  make  a 
show  for  Sunday.  The  interior  of  the 
houses  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
untidiness,  from  the  cottage  of  the 
peasant,  where  the  fowl,  and  often 
goats  and  pigs,  are  allowed  to  roam  at 
their  own  free  will  till  night  comes, 
and  the  latter,  though  not  invariably, 
are  driven  out,  and  the  former  cooped 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  dresser,  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  better  class,  where  a 
cracked  mirror  or  broken-backed  chair 
is  not  regarded  as  the  least  incongru¬ 
ous  amid  the  finery  of  some  pretentious 
parlor. 

Another  and  less  unpleasing  feature 
of  the  Irish  chaiacter  is  not,  as  the 
Englishman  too  crudely  labels  it,  lazi¬ 
ness,  but  a  dolce  far  niente,  which  is 
the  result  less  of  indolence  than  fatal¬ 
ism.  The  Irishman  takes  the  world 
easily,  because  it  is  his  belief  that  the 
day’s  end  comes  as  soon  to  him  who 
saunters  as  to  him  who  runs.  The 
number  of  corner-boys  in  every  town 
mean  not  laziness,  but  lives  wasted 
from  the  lack  of  opportunity.  The 
average  Irishman,  when  he  finds  op¬ 
portunity  or  hope  of  working  for  him¬ 
self,  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  crea¬ 
tures  in  existence.  Irishmen  have  also 
got  the  reputation  of  being  spend¬ 
thrifts,  and,  while  this  is  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  true,  and  then  emphasized  by  the 
usual  Hibernian  over-acting  of  the  part, 
the  great  majority  are  insatiably  greedy 
of  money.  The  agricultural  classes  in 
particular  distinguish  themselves  by 
combining  an  appearance  of  abject 
poverty  with  the  actual  possession  of 
wealth,  varying  from  the  peasant’s  few 
pounds  hidden  in  the  thatch  to  the 
liundreds  of  the  farmer  or  shopkeeper. 
A  visit  to  any  large  fair  will  go  far  to 
convince  the  stranger  that  a  deplorable 
exterior  does  not  necessarily  preclude 
the  possession  of  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  this  world’s  goods,  or  at  least 
the  wherewithal  to  procure  them. 
Many  a  man  whose  clothing  would  be 
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rejected  with  scorn  by  any  self-respect¬ 
ing  old  clothes  dealer,  carries  a  well- 
lined  pocket-book  secured  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  recess  of  his  disreputable  gar¬ 
ments.  The  custom  also  which  makes 
it  well-nigh  hopeless  for  a  country-girl 
to  marry  unless  she  can  bring  her  hus¬ 
band  a  fortune — which,  in  the  case  of 
a  peasant’s  daughter  will  run  from  £15 
or  £20  to  £100,  and  even  more — is 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  this  char¬ 
acter  for  reckless  improvidenre. 

The  most  degraded  aspect  of  the  Irish 
character  is  the  strong  element  of  sav¬ 
agery  remnant  from  older  days.  The 
Irishman  in  general,  to  use  his  own 
words,  is  a  “  big,  soft  lump,”  a  tender¬ 
hearted  simpleton,  easily  moved  to  tears 
of  ready  sympathy,  though  his  emo¬ 
tions  are  most  like  those  of  a  child,  pas¬ 
sionate  and  fleeting.  The  present  mo¬ 
ment  is  all  to  him,  and  he  is  armored 
against  fate  by  his  never-failing  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  heart  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  as¬ 
serted  that  the  ties  of  family  affection 
are  nowhere  stronger  than  in  the  dis¬ 
tressful  isle.  Who  that  has  seen  the 
parting  of  friends  at  some  roadside  sta¬ 
tion  can  ever  forget  the  scene.  The 
partings  are  many  and  ever  recurring  ; 
yet  it  is  the  exception  to  find  the  ab¬ 
sent  ones  forgetting  those  at  home. 
Money  is  sent  to  bring  the  young  folk 
after  them,  and  though  the  old  people 
who  cling  to  their  native  soil  are  left 
solitary,  their  sons  and  daughters  vie 
with  each  other  to  keep  their  declining 
years  easy  and  untroubled.  All  this, 
however,  only  deepens  the  contrast 
with  the  utter  brutality  by  which  the 
actions  of  the  Irishman  are  so  often 
distinguished.  Crime  against  tire  per¬ 
son  is  rare  in  Ireland,  but  when  it  does 
occur  it  is  always  accompanied  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  most  revolting  bar¬ 
barity.  Agrarian  crimes  and  outrages 
are  especially  sickening  in  their  details. 
When  the  Irishman  has  the  lust  of 
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blood  upon  him  he  is  the  merest  sav¬ 
age.  How  otherwise  account  for  the 
brutalities  which  blot  the  records,  po¬ 
litical  and  agrarian,  of  Ireland,  the 
barbarous  attacks  upon  defenceless 
men,  and  even  women  and  children, 
the  wanton  ciuelties  to  cattle,  and  the 
general  savagery  which  accompanies 
difference  of  opinion  in  Ireland,  lleavy 
though  the  indictment  be  against  polit¬ 
ical  agitation,  private  hate  has  added 
not  a  few  murders  to  the  charge.  Hate 
burns  fierce  in  the  Irishman  for  all  his 
kindliness,  and  he  will  brood  over  and 
nurse  some  fancied  wronger  insult  till, 
hate  aiding  and  abetting,  the  end  is 
murder. 

The  picture  here  drawn  may  not  be 
flattering,  but  the  subject  is  a  difiicult 
one.  It  is  easy  to  dismiss  the  Irish¬ 
man  with  a  few  brief  words  of  superfi¬ 
cial  description  ;  easy  to  classify  and 
label  his  actions  and  emotions,  to 
praise,  or  it  may  be,  condemn  them  ; 
but  the  underlying  emotions,  unac¬ 
counted  for  even  to  himself,  aie  of  the 
most  complex  nature,  and  defy  analy¬ 
sis.  He  is  a  compound  of  startling 
contrasts.  Tire  fierce  savagery  of  pa¬ 
gan  days,  the  blind  faith  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  cold  scepticism  of  to  day,  the 
worst  vices  and  the  most  shining  vir¬ 
tues,  all  combine  in  him  naturally. 
The  virtues  may  be  left  to  themselves, 
while  the  vices  can  be  summed  up  in 
two  words,  politics  and  bigotry,  which 
mean  moral  and  industrial  suicide, 
creed  strife,  envy,  hatred,  and  all  un¬ 
charitableness.  In  spite  of  all  his  faults, 
the  Irishman  has  still  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  which  endeared  him  to  his  first 
evangelist,  and  still  he  would  welcome 
another  Patrick  who  should  come  to 
sweep  away  the  futile,  empty  gods  of 
the  national  worship,  and  re-Christian- 
ize  this  new  old  pagan  Ireland. —  West- 
minster  Review. 
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I  DO  not  contemplate  touching  on  upon  his  sons  dining  with  him  in  pan¬ 
tile  scientific  progress,  the  literary  taloons  and  black  silk  stockings.  A 
achievements,  or  other  higher  matters  folding  chapeau  bras,  for  opera  hats 
of  the  Victorian  epoch,  but  the  recol-  had  not  been  invented,  was  always  car- 
lections  of  one  who  saw  the  Coronation  ried  under  the  arm,  for  nobody  but  an 
procession  from  Lord  Carrington’s  apothecary  or  a  solicitor  would  have 
house  in  Whitehall,  which  exists  no  dreamed  of  leaving  his  hat  in  the  hall 
more,  and  who,  when  six  years  old,  ran  of  the  house  where  he  was  calling  or 
a  race  with  the  great  Duke  of  Welling-  dining. 

ton  from  Walmer  Church  to  the  Cas-  White  gloves  were  always  worn  by 
tie,  may  afford  amusement  to  those  of  men  at  a  party,  but  those  who  dined  of 
a  younger  generation,  who  may  be  in-  course  took  them  off,  and  Dicky  Dovle 
terestcd  in  noting  the  changes  that  used  to  say  that  it  endowed  them  with 
have  crept  almost  imperceptibly  into  a  conscious  superiority,  which  prevent- 
our  social  life.  ed  the  desired  amalgamation  between 

On  one  occasion,  when  present  with  those  who  had  dined  and  those  who 
a  contemporary  at  a  pretty  little  play  had  come  in  in  the  evening  to  form  a 
at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  called  Sweet-  tail  to  a  dinner.  Men  wore  their  hair 
hearts,  I  remarked  to  my  friend  on  the  much  longer  in  those  days  than  now, 
out-of-date  costume  of  the  hero,  and  falling  over  their  collars,  and  their 
wondered  why  he  was  so  dressed,  whiskers  drooped,  or  were  bostrakised, 
“  Cast  your  mind  back,”  he  said,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer. 
“  only  to  1850,  or  thereabouts,  and  you  But  no  man,  unless  an  officer  in  H.M. 
will  find  that  that  was  the  way  you  and  cavalry,  ever  ventured  in  pre-Crimean 
I  used  to  dress  at  that  Lime.”  And  it  days  to  wear  a  beard  or  mustache.  The 
was  true.  A  pair  of  dove-colored  trou-  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  the  first  man 
sers  with  two  fluted  stripes  down  the  of  any  note  who  wore  a  beard  ;  and 
sides,  and  buttoned  under  the  foot  Lady  Morley  used  to  say  the  advantage 
with  broad  straps  of  the  same  mate-  of  it  was  that  you  could  tell  all  the 
rial  ;  the  boots,  of  course,  were  welling-  courses  he  had  eaten  at  dinner  in  con- 
tons,  which  were  sine  qud  non  with  a  sequence. 

man  of  fashion  in  those  days  ;  a  coat  I  will  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
so  high  in  the  collar  that  the  back  of  ever-changing  fashions  of  female  attire, 
the  hat  rested  on  it.  Indeed,  every  which  in  the  Queen’s  reign  have  varied 
hat  had  a  crescent  of  cloth  on  the  back  from  the  poke  bourn t  and  the  spoon 
of  the  brim  to  prevent  the  rubbing  of  bonnet,  the  white  cotton  stockings  and 
the  beaver,  or  imitation  beaver,  of  the  sandalled  shoes,  through  the  cage 
which  the  hat  was  made,  for  silk  hats  period  to  the  pretty  fashions  of  the 
were  not  then  invented.  The  scaif,  present  day.  A  vision  aiises  before  me 
never  folded  less  than  twice  round  the  of  what  we  considered  the  seductive 
neck,  like  a  waterfall,  bulged  out  from  beauty  of  ringlets,  the  side  combs  and 
a  double-breasted  waistcoat,  cut  very  plaits,  then  the  hair  parted  in  the  mid- 
low,  and  was  ornamented  with  two  die  and  plastered  tightly  over  the  fore¬ 
pins  joined  with  a  gold  chain.  In  the  head  and  ears,  then  the  hateful  chig- 
evening  we  wore  a  blue  coat  with  tight  nous,  then  the  hair  torn  rudely  from 
sleeves  and  brass  buttons,  and  a  waist-  the  forehead,  then  the  fringes  “  by  hot 
coat  of  fiowered  or  brocaded  silk,  irons  falsely  curled  or  plaited  very 
Black  trousers,  fastened  by  straps  under  tight  at  night.” 

patent  leather  pumps,  had  just  then  In  the  early  days  of  Her  Majesty’s 
achieved  a  final  victory  over  light  col-  reign  Peers  drove  down  to  the  House 
ored  kerseymeres  or  nankin  pantaloons,  of  Lords  in  full  dress,  with  their  orders 
As  lately  as  180’4  Lord  Derby  insisted  and  ribbons,  and  Bishops  wore  episco- 
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pal  wigs  ;  Bishop  Blomfield,  who  died 
in  1857,  being  the  last  to  do  so.  Lord 
Strafford  recollected  seeing  his  uncle, 
the  famous  George  Byng,  M.  P.  for  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  going  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  dressed  in  tights  and  black 
silk  stockings  ;  and  Disradi  tells  us 
how  Lord  George  Bentinck  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  attended  in  boots  and  breeches, 
his  red  coat  partially  hidden  under 
what  was  called  a  surtout.  Hessian 
boots  were  common  :  the  last  man  to 
wear  them  was  Mr.  Stephenson,  a  com¬ 
missioner  of  Excise,  well  known  in 
London  society,  who  wore  them  to  the 
day  of  his  death  in  1858.  It  was  not 
till  1867  that  members  came  down,  to 
the  horror  of  Mr.  Speaker  Denison,  in 
pot  hats  and  shooting  coals.  And 
now,  in  1897,  Cabinet  Ministers  ride 
to  their  parliamentary  duties  on  bicycles 
in  anything  but  full  dress.  In  a 
charming  sporting  book  published  in 
1837  I  find  all  the  sportsmen  dressed  in 
blue  or  brown  frock  coats  and  high 
hats. 

As  all  the  picluies  of  the  Coronation 
show,  the  Life  Guards  wore  bearskins 
on  their  heads,  till  these  were  supersed¬ 
ed  by  the  Roman  helmet,  with  red 
horsehair  tails  over  their  necks.  At  a 
dinner  party  once  an  argument  arose 
as  to  whether  the  Blues  did  or  did  not 
wear  pigtails  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
One  elderly  gentleman  said  they  did, 
and  quoted  himself  as  a  good  author¬ 
ity,  because  as  an  Eton  boy  he  had  seen 
that  famous  regiment  reviewed  at  Wind¬ 
sor  by  the  King  on  their  departure  for 
Dover.  Another  of  the  guests  said  he 
ought  to  know,  because  he  was  a  mid¬ 
shipman  on  board  the  transport  which 
conveyed  them  across  the  Channel,  and 
he  was  positive  that  they  did  not  wear 
them.  The  argument  grew  so  warm 
that  the  host  wisely  turned  the  con¬ 
versation  ;  but,  being  interested  in  the 
question,  he  went  the  following  day  to 
an  old  friend  of  his  who  had  served  in 
the  Blues  at  Waterloo,  and  told  him  of 
the  dispute  that  had  arisen  the  previous 
evening  at  his  table.  **  Both  your 
friends  were  right,”  he  said.  ‘‘  We 
were  reviewed  at  Windsor  by  the  King 
on  our  departure  with  our  jrigtails  on, 
and  at  Dover  we  had  them  cut  off  be¬ 
fore  our  embarkation.  ” 

The  Foot  Guards  wore  swallow-tailed 


red  coats  with  white  facings,  white 
pipe-clayed  cross-belts,  large  white 
woollen  epaulettes,  and  in  summer 
white  duck  trousers.  A  black  boy  in 
scarlet  pantaloons  with  a  gold  kicking 
strap,  playing  the  cymbals,  accom¬ 
panied  the  Guards’  bands.  They  were 
of  course  armed  with  the  old  musket 
called  “  Brown  Bess,”  and  were  clean¬ 
ly  shaved.  Then  the  tunic  was  adopt¬ 
ed  as  the  Infantry  uniform.  The 
Metropolitan  Police,  with  their  tall 
hats  and  swallow-tail  coats,  had  been 
organized  before  the  Queen’s  accession, 
but  it  was  for  many  years  after  the  old 
watchmen,  with  their  rattles  and  drab 
great-coats,  existed  in  provincial  towns, 
and  made  night  hideous  by  screaming 
out  the  hour  and  the  state  of  the  weath¬ 
er.  Parish  beadles,  as  depicted  in  Oli¬ 
ver  Twist,  still  nourished  in  their  large 
cocked  hats,  their  gold-embroidered 
coats,  and  plush  breeches. 

Orders,  decorations,  and  medals  were 
very  few.  The  Peninsular  medal  was 
issued  in  the  year  1849,  and  then  only 
to  officers,  thirty-live  years  after  the 
cam|)aign  had  closed.  When  medals 
were  first  issued  to  private  soldiers,  it 
was  denounced  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  prostitution  of  public  honors. 
Queen  Victoria  has  in  her  reign  en¬ 
larged  or  instituted  no  less  than  four¬ 
teen  orders.  Of  course  the  old  Orders 
of  the  Garter,  the  Thistle,  and  the  St. 
Patrick  have  existed  from  early  times. 
The  former  was  beloved  by  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Itecausc,  he  said,  “  There  was 
no  damned  merit  connected  with  it.” 
The  Order  of  the  Bath  has  been  changed 
from  one  giade  to  three,  and  the  Stat¬ 
utes  were  extended,  and  Volunteeis  are 
now  eligible  for  the  honor.  The  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  orig¬ 
inally  a  Maltese  Order,  has  been  en¬ 
larged  during  the  present  reign. 

1.  The  Victoria  Cross, 

2.  The  Star  of  India, 

3.  The  Victoria  and  Albert, 

4.  The  Empire  of  India, 

5.  The  Albert  Medal, 

6.  The  Nurses’  Medal, 

7.  The  Distinguished  Service  Order, 

8.  The  Jubilee  Medal, 

9.  The  Victorian  Order, 

are  all  the  creations  of  this  reign. 
Decorations  and  stars  and  ntedais  have 
become  very  common,  and  the  value  set 
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on  them  has  naturally  decreased,  beautiful,  genial,  and  witty  of  them 
There  are  now  twenty-seven  medals,  all,  Alfred  Montgomery,  who  was  in 
There  is  one  for  every  campaign.  Our  the  Queen’s  household  at  the  time  of 
Commander-in-Chief  is  a  Knight  of  her  accession,  passed  away  only  the 
St.  Patrick,  a  G.C.B.,  a  G.C.M.G.,  other  day.  IIow  fresh  seems  to  me  the 
has  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Med-  memory  of  his  kindness,  from  the  time 
jidieh,  the  Turkish  medal,  the  Os-  when  I  first  saw  him  as  Secretary  to 
manlieh,  the  bronze  Star  of  Egypt,  Lord  Wellesley  at  Kingston  House, 
and  seven  medals,  and,  according  to  seated  at  breakfast  at  11  o’clock  in  a 
the  present  fashion,  wears  them  at  offi-  brocaded  dressing-gown  and  slippers  of 
cial  parties.  On  such  occasions  I  do  marvellous  work  and  design,  to  the 
not  remember  the  Duke  of  Wellington  last  days  of  his  life  !  How  often  he 
wearing  any  order  but  that  of  the  Gar-  and  Lord  Adolphus  Fitzclarence  took 
ter  or  the  Golden  Fleece.  mo  to  the  play,  and  gave  me  oyster  sup- 

The  late  Lord  Clanwilliam  was  one  pers  after  it  !  IIow  often  he  drove  me 
day  struck  by  seeing  a  civilian  decorat-  through  the  Park  in  his  cabriolet  with 
ed  with  a  ribbon  and  star,  and  asked  its  high-stepping  horse,  the  tiny  tiger 
who  he  was.  No  one  could  tell  him,  hanging  on  by  his  arms  behind  !  All 
until  at  last  he  ascertained  the  wearer  are  gone  now,  and  it  does  not  do  to 

was  our  ambassador  at  Paris.  ^‘Then,”  look  back  too  earnestly  on  the  past; 

said  Lord  Clanwilliam,  “  if  all  a  man  the  sunlight  on  it  is  apt  to  make  one’s 

gains  in  diplomacy  is  that  nobody  eyes  water.  In  those  days,  and  down 

should  know  him  on  his  return,  I  shall  until  the  fifties,  the  Italian  Opera 
resign  my  diplomatic  career” — and  he  House,  which  at  the  Queen’s  accession 
did.  was  called  “  Her  Majesty’s,”  was  in  its 

Before  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne  glory.  The  pit,  which  occupied  the 
macaronis  and  bucks  had  vanished,  floor  of  the  liouse,  gave  access  to  the 
and  dapper  men  had  made  way  for  boxes,  and  was  approi»riately  called 
dandies.  ‘‘  The  Fops’  Alley.”  Here  Rubini, 

Daudies,  to  make  a  greater  show,  I^Iario  and  Grisi,  Lablache,  and  later 

Wore  coats  stutt'ed  out  with  pads  and  puffing,  on  Cruvelli,  Soiitag,  Alboiii  and  Jenny 
But  is  not  this  quite  a  pjopos.?  Lind,  delighted  audiences  as  fashion- 

For  what  s  a  goose  without  its  stuffing  ?  able  as  those  which  now  again  fill  the 

Grantley  Berkeley  till  his  death  grand  tier  of  Covent  Garden  ;  and  the 
boasted  of  his  pugilism,  and  in  the'  ballet  with  Cerito,  Taglioni,  Fanny 
fifties  he  delighted  in  wearing  two  or  Ellsler  and  Rosati,  adorned  an  art 
three  different  colored  satin  waistcoats  which,  alas  !  has  now  degenerated  into 
and  three  or  four  gaudy  silk  neckcloths  a  taste  for  vulgar  breakdowns  and 
round  his  throat.  And  as  late  as  1842,  tarara-boom-de-ayes.  The  theatres  were 
Lord  Malmesbury  tells  us,  Mr.  Everett  at  this  time  few  and  the  prices  low  ; 
wore  a  green  coat  at  a  dinner  party  at  impecunious  young  men  of  fashion  in 
Lord  Stanley’s.  At  this  time  Lord  rny  early  days  used  to  take  advantage 
Cantalupe,  Count  D’Orsay,  Lord  of  half  price  and  the  dress  circle,  for 
Adolphus  Fitzclarence,  and  Sir  George  stalls  had  not  then  destroyed  the  pit, 
Wombwell  were  essentially  dandies  and  to  hear  the  Keans,  the  I^eeleys,  and 
arbitrators  of  dress  and  fashion;  Buckstone,  while  Rachel  and  Ristori  sat- 
Charles  Greville  and  Frederick  Byng,  isfied  the  lovers  of  tragedy.  Vauxhall, 
who  was  always  called  the  “  Poodle,”  with  its  thousands  of  little  oil  lamps, 
were  the  police  and  the  terror  of  the  was  at  its  zenith,  to  be  succeeded  by 
young  men  and  the  fashionable  clubs.  Cremorne,  and  then  by  various  repu- 
Now  the  reign  of  tlie  dandies  has  sue-  table  and  dull  entertainments  at  South 
cuinhed  to  the  aggressive  inroads  of  Kensington.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
swells  and  mashers.  But,  ah  !  those  public  place  or  club  where  a  lady  could 
dear  dandies  of  my  boyhood,  with  their  dine,  and  I  recollect  a  most  respectable 
triple  waistcoats,  their  tightened  waists,  peer  of  the  realm  who,  on  expressing  a 
their  many-folded  neckcloths,  and  their  wish  to  dine  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
wristbands  turned  back  over  their  coat  hotel  in  which  he  was  staying  with  his 
sleeves — all  have  departed  ;  the  most  wife,  was  told  by  his  landlord  that  he 
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must  get  a  third  person  to  join  their 
party  1 

The  glory  of  Crockford’s  had  departed 
before  I  came  to  London  in  1851,  and 
a  restaurant  doomed  to  failure  had  taken 
its  place.  But  St.  James’s  was  full  of 
fashionable  “  Hells,”  the  Cocoa  Tree 
Club  being  the  best  known.  It  was 
here  that  one  Sunday  morning  the 
witty  Lord  Alvanley  saw  two  mutes 
standing  at  the  door.  “  Is  it  true,”  he 
said  to  them,  ”  that  the  devil  is  dead  ? 
because,  if  so,  I  need  not  go  to  church 
this  morning.”  For  in  those,  and  even 
later  days,  pageantry  pursued  even  the 
dead— mutes  standing  at  the  dead 
man’s  door  for  a  week,  hearses  with 
black  plumes  of  feathers,  black  cloaks 
and  gloves,  and  long  hat  streamers  of 
silk  or  crape,  according  to  the  relation 
of  the  mourner  to  the  deceased,  and 
hatchments— properly  spelled,  achieve¬ 
ments — hung  over  the  door  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Banderet,  the  old  proprietor  of 
Brooks’s  Club,  recollected  when  the 
packs  of  cards  used  there  were  reckoned 
by  scores  a  night.  Now  cards  are  not 
called  for  at  all,  except  sometimes  on 
the  occasion  of  a  rubber  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Fox  Club  which  are  held  there. 
In  the  early  forties,  long  whist  with 
ten  points  to  a  game  was  still  played  ; 
and  now  I  am  told  that  even  short 
whist  is  being  supplanted  at  the  Port¬ 
land  and  Turf  Clubs  by  Bridge  whist, 
ecarte,  and  bezique. 

Early  in  the  reign,  people  at  large 
country  house  parties  used  to  go  into 
breakfast  arm-in-arm,  and  no  lady  ever 
walked  with  her  husband  except  hras 
sous  bras.  Friends  always  walked  arm- 
in-arm,  and  the  country  neighbor  al¬ 
ways  made  his  entry  into  a  party  arm- 
in-arm  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Now  the  fashion  has  disappeared,  ex¬ 
cept  at  dinner,  and  there  has  sprung 
up  an  odious  habit  of  indiscriminate 
handshaking  morning  and  evening,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  another 
fashion,  worthy  of  a  table  d'hote,  of  as¬ 
signing  to  each  guest  the  place  where 
he  is  to  sit  at  dinner.  I  wonder  why 
the  bolder  spirits  of  the  younger  and 
impecunious  generation  have  not  risen 
in  revolt  against  this  interference  with 
individual  liberty  of  choice  which  used 
to  be  theirs. 

Lady  Granville  once  remarked  that. 


in  her  younger  days,  nobody  in  polite 
society  ever  mentioned  their  poverty  or 
their  digestion,  and  now  they  had  be¬ 
come  the  principal  topics  of  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  Society  was  then  vigilant 
in  ignoring  all  allusion  to  money  and 
commerce,  we  have  now  gone  far  in  the 
contrary  direction.  Everybody  quotes 
the  prices  of  stocks  and  shares,  and  I 
have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  a  youih- 
ful  scion  of  a  noble  and  distinguished 
house  produced  from  his  pocket  at  din¬ 
ner  a  sample  bundle  of  silks  to  show 
how  cheaply  they  could  be  bought  at 
his  establishment. 

Wine  circulars  with  peers’  coronets 
pursue  me  weekly  ;  and  I  can  buy  my 
coal  at  25s.  a  ton  from  wagons  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  marquis’s  coronet. 

Almack’s  flourished,  where  it  was  said 
that  fashion,  not  rank  or  money,  gave 
the  entree.  Society  w'as  so  small  that 
Lady  Palmerston  used  to  write  in  her 
own  hand  all  invitations  to  her  paities, 
and  Lord  Anglesey  used  to  have  in  his 
house  in  Burlington  Gardens  a  slate, 
where  anybody  who  wished  to  dine 
might  write  down  his  name  ;  and  so 
circumscribed  was  the  fashionable 
world  that  there  was  always  in  each 
season  one  lady  who  was  recognized  by 
Society  as  par  excellence  the  beauty  of 
the  year.  The  polka  had  just  been  in¬ 
troduced,  about  1843,  and  Augustus 
Lumley  and  William  Blackburn  ar¬ 
ranged  the  days  of  alt  the  fashionable 
parties  and  balls  in  London,  and  pro¬ 
vided  lists  of  all  the  eligible  young  men 
in  that  small  and  exclusive  ring.  Lady 
Blessing! on’s  salon  at  Gore  House, 
where  D’Orsay,  the  ‘‘  Cupidon  de- 
chaine,”  as  he  was  called  by  Byron, 
Disraeli,  Bulwer,  Charles  Dickens,  and 
Napoleon  the  Third  all  met,  came  to 
an  abrupt  close,  in  1848,  by  her  leaving 
the  country.  The  famous  salon  of  the 
Miss  Berrys  in  Curzon  Street,  to  which 
as  a  boy  of  nineteen  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  invited,  came  to  an  end  in  1851, 
and  in  the  following  year  Miss  Berry 
died.  The  salon  she  and  her  sister  had 
established  had  been  extraordinarily 
famous. 

It  still  seems  strange  to  me  that  I 
should  have  known  a  lady  whom  Thack¬ 
eray  says  had  been  asked  in  marriage  by 
Horace  Walpole,  who  himself  had  been 
patted  on  the  head  by  George  the 
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First.  This  lady  had  knocked  at  Dr. 
Johnson’s  door ;  had  been  intimate 
with  Fox,  the  beautiful  Georgina 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  that  brill¬ 
iant  Whig  Society  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third  ;  had  known  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  the  patroness 
of  Gay  and  Prior,  the  admired  young 
beauty  of  the  court  of  Queen  Anne — 
Lady  Ashburton,  “  a  commanding 
woman,  before  whom  we  all  knelt,” 
entertained  Carlyle,  Hallam,  and 
Thackeray  at  Bath  House.  Lady  Jer¬ 
sey  still  held  a  salon  for  tlie  Tories  in 
Berkeley  Square,  and  Lady  Grey,  the 
beautiful  widow  of  Charles  Earl  Grey, 
entertained  the  Whigs  in  Eaton  Square 
till  1889.  Lady  Granville  in  Bruton 
Street,  Lady  William  Bussell  in  South 
Audley  Square,  and  Madame  de  Fla- 
hault  in  the  house  which  was  the  Co¬ 
ventry  Club,  and  is  now  the  St.  James’s, 
held  salons  to  the  end  of  the  eighties. 
I  know  that  I  should  differ  from  all  the 
memoii’s  I  have  read  if  I  were  to  say 
that  Lady  Palmerston’s  parties  owed 
their  especial  charm  to  the  fact  that 
they  formed  the  certain  rendezvous  of 
all  the  people  who  made  her  “  world” 
— more  than  to  her  position  and  her 
charms,  or  Lord  Palmerston’s  ready 
honhomie.  It  was  told  of  him  that  he 
used  to  greet  all  those  whom  he  did  not 
know  with  a  “How  d’ye  do?”  and 
“  How  is  the  old  complaint?”  which 
fitted  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
Lady  Molesworth  in  Eaton  Place,  and 
Lady  Waldegrave  in  Carlton  Gardens 
and  Strawberry  Hill,  were  introducing 
more  cosmopolitan  gatherings,  with 
Abraham  Hayward  and  Bernal  Osborne 
as  standing  dishes — the  first  a  studied 
raconteur,  the  latter  always  requiring 
a  butt  for  his  wit  and  his  sarcasm. 
Society  was  now  becoming  democra¬ 
tized,  and  tbe  days  of  the  grands  seig¬ 
neurs  and  the  grandes  dames  were 
rapidly  disappearing. 

Hayward  died  in  his  lodgings  at  St. 
James’s  at  the  same  time  as  Panizzi, 
the  famous  librarian  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  was  dying  within  the  walls  of 
that  building  where  he  had  immortal¬ 
ized  himself  by  creating  the  splendid 
reading  room  we  all  know  so  well.  Mr. 
Gladstone  used  to  say  that  Hayward’s 
death-bed  was  happy  and  Panizzi’s  mis¬ 
erable,  because  one  lived  where  all  his 


friends  could  drop  in  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes'  daily  talk,  and  the  other  required 
a  pilgrimage  which  few  were  at  the 
trouble  to  take.  What  a  reflection  on 
the  friendship  of  the  world  ! 

Notorious  wits  like  Sydney  Smith, 
Jekyll,  Luttrell,  Bernal  Osborne,  have 
disappeared  from  the  scene,  the  last 
survivor  having  been  Dr.  Quin,  the  ad¬ 
vocate  of  homoeopathy.  I  met  him  one 
night  at  Lady  Craven’s,  where  he  and 
I  were  constant  guests  ;  I  hud  a  bad 
headache,  and  Lady  Craven,  much 
against  my  will,  asked  him  what  I 
should  take.  “  Advice,”  he  answered 
promptly. 

Great  changes  in  dinners  occurred 
during  the  forties.  Formerly  a  large 
turbot  with  red  festoons  of  lobster  was 
an  inevitable  dish  at  a  London  dinner 
party  ;  a  saddle  of  mutton  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  which  was  carved  by  the 
host ;  and  a  couple  of  chickens  with 
white  sauce  and  tongue  in  the  middle, 
was  a  necessity,  and  led  to  various  con¬ 
ventional  compliments  as  to  whether 
the  hostess  or  her  neighbor  should 
carve  them.  Sir  David  Dundas  used 
to  tell  of  a  chicken  being  launched  on 
his  lap,  and  the  lady  with  a  sweet  smile 
saying  :  “  Would  you  kindly  give  me 
back  that  chicken?”  With  six  side 
dishes  and  two  bottles  of  champagne 
in  silver  coolers  the  table  was  com¬ 
plete.  The  champagne  was  only  hand¬ 
ed  round  after  the  second  course,  and 
was  drunk  in  homoeopathic  doses  out 
of  small  tubes  of  glass  which  contained 
little  but  froth.  Lord  Alvanley  was 
the  first  who  had  courage  to  protest, 
saying,  “  You  might  as  well  expect  us 
to  drink  our  wine  out  of  thermome¬ 
ters.”  After  dinner  the  cloth  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  wine  and  dessert  put 
on  a  shining  mahogany  table.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  at  Cuddesdon  used  to 
drink  the  health  of  each  candidate  for 
holy  orders  ;  but  as  he  did  not  like 
drinking  so  much  himself,  he  always 
kept  by  him  a  bottle  of  toast  and  water. 
On  one  occasion  a  bumptious  young 
man,  on  being  asked  what  wine  he 
would  have,  replied,  “  A  little  of  your 
Lordship’s  bottle,  if  you  please,”  think¬ 
ing  to  get  something  of  superior  excel¬ 
lence.  “  Take  my  bottle  to  him,”  said 
the  Bishop  to  his  butler.  But  now  the 
good  old  habit  of  the  master  of  the 
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house  asking  his  guests  to  drink  wine 
with  him  has  passed  away  ;  yet  in  the 
early  days  of  the  reign  it  was  so  much 
the  fashion  that  when  the  change  be¬ 
gan,  on  a  host  asking  a  lady  if  she 
drank  no  wine,  she  replied,  “  Do  you 
expect  me  to  drink  it  with  the  butler 

It  was  at  Lady  Sydney’s  hospitable 
table  in  Cleveland  Square  that  I  gained 
rny  first  experience  of  what  was  then 
called  diner  d  la  russe,  when  the  viands 
were  carved  oS  the  table,  and  the  fruit, 
and  probably  flowers,  were  on  the  cloth 
which  was  not  removed  after  dinner — 
tea  always  following  coffee. 

In  country  houses,  luncheons  con¬ 
sisted  of  cold  meat,  or  the  children’s 
dinner  ;  and  the  men  who  were  going 
to  shoot  made  themselves  sandwiches 
from  the  cold  meat  which,  with  per¬ 
haps  an  egg,  constituted  the  ordinary 
breakfast.  Battues  and  hot  luncheons 
were  an  innovation  introduced  by  the 
Prince  Consort. 

Breakfasts  used  to  be  given  by  Rogers 
the  banker  and  poet,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  literary  charm  of  his  company, 
would  delight  his  guests  with  the  musi¬ 
cal  notes  of  an  artificial  nightingale', 
which  sat  in  a  cage  outside  his  window. 
His  poems  of  Italy  were  beautifully 
illustrated  by  Stothard,  Turner,  and 
Calcott — a  novelty  in  those  days.  Lut- 
trell  said  that  his  poems  “  would  have 
been  dished  but  for  their  plates.” 

Visitors  to  Holland  House  still  may 
see  on  a  seat  in  the  garden  that  lovely 
tribute  to  his  Pleasures  of  Memory : 

Here  Rogers  sat,  and  here  forever  dwell 
With  me  those  memories  which  he  sang  so 
well. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  93  in  1858,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  in  his  youth  the  heads  of 
rebels  on  Temple  Bar,  and  cartloads  of 
young  girls  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
Gordon  riots,  in  dresses  of  various 
colors,  on  their  way  to  be  executed  at 
Tyburn. 

Xotwithstanding  Disraeli’s  assertion 
that  to  breakfast  out  was  a  plebeian 
amusement,  .Mr.  Gladstone  continued 
his  breakfasts  on  Thursdays  till  he  left 
Harley  Street  in  1880. 

Smoking  existed  from  the  time  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  only  on  suffer¬ 
ance,  and  many  were  the  evenings  in 
winter  when  the  smoking  brigade  was 


sent  across  a  sloppy  yard  to  smoke  in 
the  harness  room  ;  or,  when  there  were 
less  bigoted  hosts,  we  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  servants’  hall.  No  gen¬ 
tleman  ever  smoked  in  the  streets  till 
after  the  Crimean  peace  ;  and  ladies 
never  sullied  their  lips  with  tobacco,  or 
even  allowed  men  to  smoke  in  their 
presence.  It  was  not  till  the  year  of 
’45  that  a  smoking-room  was  first  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Holv  of  Holies,  Is 
Dandydom,  White’s  Club  ;  and  it  was 
1881  before  smoking  was  allowed  below 
the  attics  in  Brooks’s. 

Thanks  to  the  introduction  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  of  smoking  after  din¬ 
ner,  wine  drinking  is  now  over.  What 
it  was  in  old  days  appears  almost  in¬ 
credible.  The  late  Lord  Clanwilliam 
told  me  of  one  occasion  when  he  had 
dined  at  a  friend’s  villa  near  Putney. 
The  dinner  was  extraordinarily  late  for 
those  days -at  eight  o’clock.  Wdien 
they  at  last  rose  from  the  table  and 
went  up  to  their  rooms.  Lord  Clan¬ 
william  flung  open  his  window,  and  saw 
the  haymakers  coming  into  the  field. 
“  I  wonder,”  he  thought,  ”  what  hour 
they  begin  work,”  and  on  consulting 
his  watch  he  found  it  was  8.30.  The 
haymakers  were  returning  to  work  from 
their  breakfasts  !  Mr.  Gladstone  recol¬ 
lects  that  on  one  occasion  when  a  host 
put  to  a  bishop  who  was  dining  with 
him  the  ordinary  formula,  “  Will  your 
Lordship  have  any  more  wine  ?”  the 
Bishop  replied  in  a  solemn  voice, 
“  Thank  you,  not  till  we  have  drunk 
what  we  have  before  us.” 

When  I  first  entered  the  Admiralty 
as  a  boy,  about  every  three  weeks  the 
chief  clerk  used  to  come  into  the  room 
where  I  sat  with  a  “  jahot  frill”  and 
entirely  dressed  for  the  evening,  and 
say,  “  Mr.  Jesse,  I  shall  not  be  here  to¬ 
morrow,  for  I  am  going  to  dine  out  to¬ 
night.”  And  this  was  not  meant  as  a 
joke,  but  was  consideied  quite  a  natu¬ 
ral  thing.  At  other  times,  J.  11.  Jesse, 
who  was  my  immediate  chief,  used  to 
tell  us  stories  too  well  known  to  re¬ 
peat,  of  the  wild  freaks  of  Lord  Water¬ 
ford  and  Charles  Frank  Sheridan, 
which  would  now  be  impossible.  Im¬ 
agine  such  an  occurrence  as  this  :  A 
mad  party  were  on  their  way  back  from 
dinner  “  bear-fighting”  in  Pall  Mall. 
One  of  the  party  thi*ew  Frank  Sheri- 
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dan’s  hat  over  the  area  rails.  At  that 
inauspicious  moment  a  bishop  issued 
from  the  classical  portico  of  the  Athe¬ 
naeum  and  in  an  instant  his  hat  was 
transferred  to  Frank  Sheridan’s  head, 
and  the  others  making  common  cause 
with  the  Bishop  vainly  pursued  the 
thief  down  the  street.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  Frank  Sheridan  calmly  went  down 
to  his  clerical  duties  at  the  Admiralty 
in  the  ecclesiastical  hat  ! 

I  once  asked  Mr.  Charles  Villiers  how 
he  compared  the  morals  of  his  early 
days  with  those  of  our  time.  He  an¬ 
swered  with  a  touch  of  cynicism  that 
he  supposed  human  nature  was  human 
nature  at  all  times,  but  one  difference 
was  manifest.  In  his  golden  days, 
every  young  man,  even  if  he  was  busy, 
pretended  to  be  idle  ;  now  every  young 
man,  if  he  was  idle,  pretended  to  be 
busy  ;  and  that  meant  a  good  deal. 
The  stricter  Sabbatarianism  of  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  existed  side  by  side 
with  a  lamentable  laxity,  and  perhaps 
the  looser  morals  of  those  times  were  a 
reaction  against  the  too  Puritanic  re¬ 
straints  of  the  dreary  Sundays.  I  think 
of  the  weary  services  of  my  youth, 
when,  with  a  properly  pomatumed  head, 
I  was  taken  to  the  high  pews,  where  1 
had  to  listen  to  the  fatuous  and  lengthy 
sermons  of  a  curate  m  a  black  gown 
and  bands,  and  the  refined  music  of 
Tate  and  Brady.  What  a  debt  we  who 
live  now  owe  to  the  movement  which 
has  emancipated  us  from  that  melan¬ 
choly  view  of  our  religious  duties ; 
though  there  may  be  danger  of  going 
too  far  in  the  opposite  extreme,  of  pay¬ 
ing  too  little  regard  to  the  scruples  of 
others,  and  letting  our  Sunday  amuse¬ 
ments  rob  some  of  needed  rest.  Cock- 
fighting,  which  was  illegal,  flourished 
at  a  farm  near  Harrow  till  the  fifties. 
Prize-fights  were  stilt  fashionable,  and 
there  was  a  great  fight,  which  excited 
the  sporting  world,  between  Tom  Say¬ 
ers  and  an  American,  J.  Heenan,  called 
the  “  Benicia  Boy,”  at  Farn borough 
in  1860.  A  subscription  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  champion  was  started  by  Napier 
Street,  to  which  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  headed  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
contributed.  Early  in  the  reign  oaths 
were  an  ordinary  ingredient  in  polite 
conversation.  The  Queen’s  favorite 
Prime  Minister  was  more  than  an  ordi¬ 


nary  sinner  in  this  way.  Archdeacon 
Denison  once  complained  to  him  that 
on  going  to  his  brother.  Lord  Beauvale, 
on  the  subject  of  some  Ecclesiastical 
Bill,  he  had  damned  him,  and  damned 
the  Bill,  and  damned  everything. 
“  But,  damn  it,  what  could  he  do 
said  Lord  Melbourne.  Count  D’Orsay 
once  called  on  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Saunders  &  Otley,  on  Lady  Blessing- 
ton’s  behalf,  and  used  very  strong  lan¬ 
guage.  A  beautiful  gentleman  in  a 
white  neckcloth  said  he  would  rather 
sacrifice  Lady  Blessington’s  patronage 
than  stand  such  personal  abuse.  “I 
was  not  personal,”  said  D’Orsay.  “  If 
you  are  Saunders,  then  damn  Otley  ; 
if  you  are  Otley,  then  damn  Saunders.” 

At  regimental  messes  coarse  acts  and 
coarse  language  were  common,  and  at 
private  dinner  tables  the  departure  of 
the  ladies  from  the  room  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  every  sort  of  loose  and  indecent 
conversation.  That  is  rarely  the  case 
now. 

Sir  Frederic  Rogers  in  1842  tried 
hard  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  to 
kill  duels  by  ridicule,  and  they  were 
forbidden  in  the  army  in  1844,  but 
they  still  existed.  I  well  recollect  Lord 
Cardigan’s  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where,  in  consequence  of  a  legal  techni¬ 
cality,  he  was  acquitted  of  the  murder 
of  Captain  Tucker  in  a  duel.  Ridi¬ 
cule,  however,  gave  the  coup  de  grace 
to  duels.  In  1852  George  Smythe,  the 
representative  of  the  Young  England 
party,  and  Colonel  Romilly  were  going 
to  fight  in  consequence  of  an  election¬ 
eering  quarrel.  When  they  got  to  the 
Weybridge  Station  there  was  only  one 
fly  to  be  had,  so  both  combatants, 
thirsting  for  each  other’s  blood,  and 
their  seconds  had  to  drive  over  in  it  to 
the  chosen  spot,  George  Smythe  sitting 
on  the  box,  and  Colonel  Romilly,  with 
both  the  seconds,  inside.  At  the  fate¬ 
ful  moment  a  pheasant  rose  out  of  a 
copse,  as  in  Leech’s  famous  caricature, 
and  a  pistol  went  off.  The  combatants 
exchanged  shots,  and  the  foes  returned 
as  they  came.  The  incident  was  dealt 
with  in  a  witty  article  in  the  Times, 
and  so  ridicule  did  more  than  morality 
to  kill  duelling.  Solvuntur  risu  tab- 
ulce. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes 
of  manners  has  been  that  familiarities 
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have  taken  the  place  of  formalities.  In 
my  early  days  few  elderly  ladies  ad¬ 
dressed  their  husbands  by  their  Chris¬ 
tian  names  in  public.  I  never  heard 
my  mother  call  my  father  by  his  Chris¬ 
tian  name.  I  recollect  that  Lady - ’s 

fame  was  imperilled  because,  after  some 
great  man’s  death,  a  letter  from  her  to 
him  was  discovered  beginning  with  his 
Christian  name.  I  think  1  am  right 
in  saying  that  at  Eton  we  never  recog¬ 
nized  the  existence  of  such  a  thing. 
Even  boys  who  “  knew  each  other  at 
home”  never  divulged  them.  Letters 
between  friends  often  began  “  My  dear 
Sir,”  and  many  boys  in  my  time  ad¬ 
dressed  their  fathers  always  as  “  Sir.” 
A  friend  of  mine,  Gerald  Ponsonby, 
dining  with  Lady  Jersey,  heard  her  say 
that  she  never  recollected  her  father. 
Lord  Westmorland,  though  specially 
attached  to  his  sister.  Lady  Lonsdale, 
call  her  anything  but  Lady  Lonsdale  ; 
and  Henry  Greville,  who  was  present 
at  the  same  dinner,  said  he  remem¬ 
bered  his  mother,  Lady  Charlotte,  and 
her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
meeting  in  the  morning  at  Welbeck 
and  saying,  ”  How  is  your  Ladyship 
this  morning?”  and  her  replying  with 
all  solemnity,  “  I  am  quite  well,  I  am 
obliged  to  your  Grace.” 

All  shopkeepers  are  now  “  young 
gentlemen”  and  “  young  ladies.”  The 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  on  making  in¬ 
quiry  about  something  she  had  pur¬ 
chased  at  Swan  &  Edgar’s,  was  asked 
if  she  had  been  served  by  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  with  fair  hair.  “  No,”  she 
said  meditatively,  “  1  think  it  was  by 
an  elderly  nobleman  with  a  bald  head.” 

Photography  was  in  its  infancy  early 
in  the  fifties,  and  had  just  begun  to  be 
common  in  the  hideous  daguerreotypes 
and  talbotypes  of  that  time.  The  witty 
Lady  Morley  used  to  say  in  reply  to 
any  complaint  of  the  dulness  of  the 
weather,  ”  What  can  you  expect  when 
the  sun  is  busy  all  day  taking  likenesses 
in  Regent  Street?” 

Before  1860  there  were  games  but  no 
crazes.  Tennis,  cricket,  and  rowing 
existed,  but  created  no  enthusiasm. 
The  boat  races  were  watched  by  row¬ 
ing  men  and  the  friends  of  the  crews, 
and  that  was  all.  I  well  recollect  the 
great  public  school  matches  at  Lord’s, 
where  the  Winchester  men,  as  they  al¬ 


ways  call  themselves,  wore  tall  white 
hats.  They  were  attended  only  by 
some  school  boys,  their  relations,  and 
those  who  were  really  interested  in 
cricket.  In  all  athletic  sports  there 
has  been  a  marked  development.  Men 
row  better,  run  faster,  leap  higher, 
gain  larger  scores  at  cricket  than  the 
men  of  the  days  gone  by.  In  1860 
women  first  entered  the  field  as  com¬ 
petitors  with  men  in  outdoor  games. 
Croquet  could  be  played  by  men  and 
women  ;  and  in  1870  women,  leaving 
‘‘  les  grdces”  and  embroidery  frames, 
found  they  could  compete  with  men  in 
lawn  tennis,  as  they  do  now  in  bi¬ 
cycling,  golf,  fishing,  and  hunting. 
The  present  generation  of  splendidly 
developed  girls  shows  how  useful  these 
athletic  exercises  have  become  ;  but  we 
must  all  recognize  that  the  age  in  which 
we  live  is  an  age  of  emancipation. 
The  swaddling  clothes  of  childhood 
have  been  cast  aside,  and  the  limbs  are 
unfettered. 

This  is  the  case  in  art,  in  music, 
which  has  come  in  the  light  of  a  new 
mode  of  expression  for  all  the  subtle 
and  innermost  experiences  of  modern 
thought,  in  dress,  in  furniture,  and  es¬ 
sentially  in  ideas  and  conversation. 

Conventionalities  and  commonplaces 
have  been  supplanted  by  daring  and 
originality,  and  who  shall  venture  to 
say  that  the  change  is  for  the  worse  ? 

Following  this  movement  a  certain 
number  of  ambitious  young  women, 
whom  envious  people  called  the 
“Souls,”  some  clever  by  education, 
some  by  intuition,  some  from  a  sub¬ 
lime  audacity,  appeared  about  ten  years 
ago  on  the  stage  of  London  society. 
By  the  brilliancy  of  their  conversation, 
by  their  attractiveness  and  their  per¬ 
sonal  charm — and  may  it  be  said  from 
a  divine  instinct  which  taught  them 
how  dear  flattery  is  to  the  race  of  men  ? 
—  they  gradually  drew  into  their  society 
much  that  was  distinguished,  clever, 
and  agreeable  in  social  and  political 
life.  They  soon  succeeded  in  com¬ 
pletely  breaking  down  the  barriers  that 
had  lieretofore  existed  between  men  of 
opposite  political  parties,  and  included 
in  their  ranks  everybody  who,  in  their 
opinion,  added  anything  to  the  gayety 
of  nations.  Never  having  myself  been 
admitted  into  the  heart  of  this  society. 
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I  have  sometimes  been  allowed  to  feel 
its  th robbings,  and  to  be  drawn  into 
sufficient  proximity  to  estimate  the  real 
effect  its  existence  has  produced  in  so¬ 
cial  life  ;  and  when  I  have  compared 
the  sparkle,  dash,  and  vitality  of  its 
conversation  with  the  stereotyped  con¬ 
ventionalities  of  the  ordinary  “  Have 
you  been  to  the  Academy?”  sort  of 
talk  of  my  earlier  days,  I  think  that 
under  whatever  name  they  live  on  the 
lips  of  men  we  must  take  off  our  hats 
and  make  our  bows  to  them  with  cour¬ 
tesy  and  admiration.  No  doubt  wom¬ 
en,  by  becoming  the  companions  and 
competitors  of  men  in  all  their  amuse¬ 
ments  and  pursuits,  have  lost  some¬ 
what  the  old-fashioned  respect  and  def¬ 
erence  they  received  in  earlier  days. 
But  ”  la  femme  est  toujours  la  femme, 
et  jamais  ne  sera  qu’une  femme  tant 
que  le  monde  entier  durera.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  with  the 
growth  of  education  far  greater  lati¬ 
tude  in  conversation  is  now  allowed  in 
the  presence  of  ladies  ;  but  wo  live  in 
a  time  of  introspection  and  self-analy¬ 
sis  unknown  to  former  generations, 
and  the  realistic  tendencies  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  novels  have  been  imported  into  our 
modern  talk  ;  but  we  should  bear  in 
mind  the  wise  words  of  Lord  Bowen, 
who  tells  us  that  it  is  not  the  absence 
of  costume,  but  the  presence  of  inno¬ 
cence,  which  made  the  happiness  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

I  cannot  venture  to  describe  the 
modern  young  lad  y  of  this  fin  de  sQcle, 
but  shall  take  refuge  in  what  Lucas 
Mallett  says,  “  that,  compared  with 
even  a  superficial  comprehension  of  the 
intricacies  of  her  thought  and  conduct, 
the  mastery  of  the  Chinese  language 
would  supply  an  airy  pastime,  the  study 
of  the  higher  mathematics  a  gentle 
sedative.” 

Taking  the  morals  of  1837  and  the 
morals  of  to-day,  and  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  Charles  Villiers’s  dictum  that 
“  human  nature’  is  human  nature,”  I 
believe  that,  notwithstanding  the  en¬ 
forced  absence  of  the  restraining  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  Court  and  its  society,  morals 
in  the  main  have  improved.  I  am 
amazed  by  the  marvellous  strides  in  the 
manners  and  education  of  young  chil¬ 
dren  ;  instead  of  the  shy  self- conscious¬ 
ness  of  my  youth  we  see  everywhere 


well-mannered,  well-educated  little  folk, 
who  can  speak  intelligently  and  answer 
when  they  are  spoken  to.  When  I 
think  of  the  rough  times  of  dear  Eton, 
the  sanded  floor,  the  horrid  food,  the 
six  o’clock  school  without  greatcoats, 
the  complete  absence  of  any  attempt  at 
educating  stupid  boys  like  myself,  I 
tremble  at  the  pitch  men  and  women 
have  reached.  Now  there  has  come  a 
very  Capua  of  luxury,  which  indeed 
has  not  yet,  but  may  later  produce 
effeminacy — the  early  cup  of  tea  in  bed, 
the  heavy  luncheons  with  their  liqueurs 
and  cigarettes,  the  profusion  of  flow¬ 
ers,  the  blaze  of  diamonds,  the  costly 
dinners  and  champagne,  the  soft  and 
luxurious  furniture,  the  warmth  and 
the  comfort  in  travelling  ;  but  we  may 
believe  that  men  will  not  in  conse¬ 
quence  “  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that 
throw  the  world” — and  every  day  we 
are  reminded  by  some  noble  deeds  of 
gallantry  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

People’s  tongues '  have  had  their 
changes  of  fashion  too.  There  were 
many  old-fashioned  folk  who  in  my 
young  days  still  pronounced  gold  as 
“  goold,”  china  as  “  chancy,”  Rome  as 
“  Room,”  James  as  “  Jeames,”  cucum¬ 
ber  as  “  cowcumber,”  yellow  as  “  yal- 
ler,’*  lilac  as  lalock,”  Grosvenor  as 
”  Grasvenor,”  and  Lady  Jersey  as 
“  Lady  Jarsey.”  My  father  told  me 
that  Byron  when  at  Harrow  was  always 
called  “  Byron.” 

Fully  to  describe  the  changes  in  Lon¬ 
don  during  Her  Majesty’s  reign  would 
be  impossible.  The  new  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  were  just  begun  to  be  built 
when  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne  ; 
the  Thames  Embankment  had  not  been 
begun.  Nearly  all  the  fashionable  part 
of  London  has  been  rebuilt.  The  Mar¬ 
ble  Arch  was  removed  to  where  it  now 
stands  in  1851,  to  make  way  for  the 
new  fa9ade  of  Buckingham  Palace  ; 
the  bridge  over  the  ornamental  water 
was  not  built  until  1857.  In  1886  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  statue  was  taken 
down,  and  the  position  of  the  archway 
at  the  top  of  Constitution  Hill  was 
altered.  Before  this  the  drive  used  to 
be  reserved  for  those  having  the  entree, 
and  was  only  thrown  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  then.  Green  Park  was  in  my  child¬ 
hood  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall, 
inside  of  which  was  a  house  belonging 
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to  Lady  William  Gordon.  A  bit  of 
water  was  by  it.  The  mound  on  which 
a  great  sycamore  now  flourishes  was 
Lady  W.  Gordon’s  ice-house,  and  the 
stags  which  were  at  the  entrance  were 
removed  to  Albert  Gate,  where  they 
now  remain.  At  the  northeast  corner 
was  a  large  reservoir,  which  existed  till 
1856  ;  and  1  can  see  now  in  my  mind’s 
eve  the  marks  of  women’s  pattens  m 
the  muddy  tracks  which  did  duty  for 
paths  in  those  days.  It  is  only  twenty 
years  ago  since  one  of  the  gatekeepers 
at  the  top  of  Portland  Place  used  to 
tell  of  the  days  when  he  was  a  keeper, 
preserving  game  in  the  fields  and  coverts 
which  are  now  the  beautifully  laid  out 
grounds  of  Regent’s  Park.  I  do  not 
recollect  a  turnpike  at  Hyde  Park  Cor¬ 
ner,  but  it  was  1865  before  the  tolls 
were  abolished  in  Kensington  and  Bays- 
water.  and  tolls  were  exacted  at  the 
metropolitan  bridges  up  to  1879.  Tat 
tersall’s  stood  till  1865  at  the  top  of 
Grosvenor  Place,  all  of  which  has  been 
rebuilt.  Belgravia  was  in  process  of 
building  when  the  Queen  came  to  the 
throne  — Belgravia  where,  as  Lady  Mor- 
ley  said,  “  all  the  women  were  brave 
and  all  the  men  modest,”  alluding  to 
the  new  habit,  which  sprang  up  in  the 
fifties,  of  women  being  allowed  to  walk 
alone  in  that  district.  Formerly  no 
lady  ever  went  out  unaccompanied  by 
a  servant ;  young  married  ladies  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  received  men  visitors  or  danced 
except  on  rare  occasions.  Late  in  the 
forties  five  o’clock  teas  were  just  com¬ 
ing  into  vogue,  the  old  Duchess  of  Bed¬ 
ford’s  being,  as  I  considered,  very 
dreary  festivities. 

Swiss  peasant  girls  with  little  brooms 
of  w  ood  shavings  attracted  the  children 
in  the  streets  with  their  song  of  Who'll 
buy  a  Broom  ?  These  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  shrill-voiced  urchins  yelling 
‘‘  Winner  I  Winner  I”  and  by  the  ob¬ 
noxious  whistle  summoning  a  cab. 

Up  till  the  end  of  the  forties  the  old 
hackney  coaches,  with  straw  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  the  passengers’  feet,  with  driv¬ 
ers  clad  in  seven-caped  coats,  and  with 
their  miserable  jades,  still  crawled 
about  the  London  streets.  It  w'as  told 
of  a  certain  beau  that  he  arrived  at 
dinner  with  a  straw  hanging  to  his 
shoe  :  he  apologized  for  this,  saying 
his  carriage  had  not  returned  from  his 
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wife’s  funeral,  and  he  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  come  in  a  hackney  coach. 
The  cabs  were  painted  yellow,  and  the 
drivers  were  perched  on  little  boxes  at 
the  side,  instead  of,  as  now,  at  the 
back.  These  were  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion,  and  were  soon  superseded  by  the 
four-wheeler  and  the  hansom  cab. 
Mail  coaches  of  course  were  still  run¬ 
ning  to  all  places  to  which  the  rail¬ 
roads  had  not  yet  penetrated.  In  1837, 
a  year  of  great  severity,  the  mails  were 
carried  from  Canterbury  to  Dover  in 
sleighs.  Omnibuses  were  few,  with 
straw  in  the  bottom.  The  lowest  fare 
was  sixpence,  and  in  them  never  was  a 
lady  seen.  Ladies  of  fashion  went  out 
for  a  solemn  drive  round  the  Park  on 
Sundays  ;  but  no  lady  went  in  a  single¬ 
horse  carriage  till  Lord  Brougham  in¬ 
vented  the  carriage  which  still  bears 
his  name.  The  victoria,  the  barouche 
or  landau,  appeared  later  on.  Ko  lady 
would  willingly  have  driven  down  St. 
James’s  Street,  or  have  dreamed  of  stop¬ 
ping  at  a  club  door.  No  lady  of  fash¬ 
ion  went  out  to  dinner  except  in  a 
chariot,  which  was  pronounced  “  char- 
rot,”  with  a  coachman  in  a  wig,  and 
with  one  or  two  men-servants  in  silk 
stockings.  Indeed,  the  yellow  chariot 
and  the  tall  footmen  with  long  staves 
behind  the  old  Duchess  of  Cleveland’s 
chariot  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  even 
young  people,  and  must  still  have  been 
seen  by  the  present  generation,  who 
can  recollect  Lady  Mildred  Beresford 
Hope’s  pony  carriage  with  two  out¬ 
riders. 

It  is  impossible,  even  in  an  article  as 
frivolous  as  this,  to  pass  by  in  absolute 
silence  the  glorious  progress  of  the 
Queen’s  reign.  In  1836  there  were 
53,000  convicts  living  in  foreign  lands 
in  a  state  of  bestial  immorality.  Now, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation,  there  are  only  4000  undergoing 
penal  servitude,  anil  in  this  country. 
In  1837,  4000  debtors  were  lying  in  com¬ 
mon  cells,  with  damp  brick  walls,  with 
no  bedding,  and  herded  with  murder¬ 
ers  and  common  malefactors.  Now 
transportation  and  imprisonment  for 
debt  have  been  abolished.  Just  before 
the  Queen’s  accession  a  little  boy  was 
condemned  to  death  for  breaking  a  con¬ 
fectioner’s  window  and  stealing  sweets. 
Now  no  one  can  be  hanged  for  a  less 
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crime  than  murder.  Executions  are  year  is  out  will  be  nobly  endowed, 
not  in  public  ;  the  terrible  scenes  of  The  old  man  of  my  early  recollections, 
witnessing  them  are  done  away  with,  crippled  by  gout  and  disease,  is  no 
and  1  hope  the  sensational  hoisting  of  longer  lo  be  seen  ;  and  men  of  an  age 
tlie  black  flag  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  advanced  beyond  the  experience  of  those 
the  past.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  days  are  overtaken  by  kindly  Death  on 
how  in  his  youth  he  used  to  witness  the  the  bicycle  track  or  on  the  golf  links, 
executions  at  Tyburn.  And  within  a  Pictuie  galleries  have  been  instituted, 
few  years  there  existed — and  may  exist  parks  and  museiuns  and  gardens  tiirown 
now,  for  all  I  know — on  the  top  of  the  open,  and  the  old  Pharisaical  sabbata- 
house  near  the  Marble  Arch,  which,  rianism,  which  closed  them  on  the  only 
when  I  was  young,  belonged  to  the  days  when  artisans  and  workmen  could 
Dovvager  Duchess  of  Somerset,  a  bench  (  njoy  them,  has  been  banished  to  a  cer- 
from  which  the  frivolous  and  fashion-  tain  degree.  As  lately  as  1845  nobody 
able  world  used  to  witness  with  indif-  could  c.irry  a  bundle,  sleep,  or  walk  in 
ference,  if  not  amusement,  these  terri-  a  working  dress  in  St.  James’s  Park  ; 
ble executions.  Reduction  of  sentences  and  the  Itoyal  Parks,  ascompared  with 
has  been  followed  by  diminution  of  the  present  lime,  were  a  howling  wil- 
criniinals,  the  young  are  protected  derness,  without  a  flower  bed  or  a 
from  the  shame  and  cruelty  of  becom-  shrubbery.  The  lovely  park  in  Batter¬ 
ing  jail  birds,  and  the  whole  system  of  sea,  tlie  scene  of  modern  cycling,  con- 
prison  discipline  is  now  laid  on  wise  sisted  of  damp  market  gardens,  where 
and  merciful  lines.  asparagus,  which  was  called  ‘‘  Batter- 

Lunatics  are  treated  with  careful  sea  grass,”  was  cultivated, 
kindness,  instead  of  being  chained  to-  I  am  aware  that  ‘‘  the  wind  that 
gether  on  beds  of  straw,  naked,  hand-  blows  upon  an  older  head  blows  no 
culled,  and  shown  at  twopence  a  head  longer  from  a  happy  shore,”  but,  look- 
for  each  visitor.  Factory  Acts  have  ing  back  over  the  long  vista  of  forty 
been  passed  by  which  children  of  four,  years,  I  see  impiovements  everywheie, 
five,  and  six  have  been  saved  from  with  few  e.xceptions.  Men’s  morals, 
being  harnessed  to  trucks  in  coal  mines,  and  certainly  their  language,  have  inl¬ 
and  being  forced  to  climb  chimneys,  proved,  excessive  diinking  has  become 
Women  have  been  protected  in  danger-  unfashionable  and  almost  unknown  in 
ous  trades.  VV’'e  have  public  baths  for  the  society  of  gentlemen,  cigais  and 
health  and  cleanliness.  Free  trade  has  cigarettes  have  replaced  the  filthy  habit 
made  food  cheap,  to  the  enormous  ad-  of  taking  snuff,  night-caps  and  stuffy 
vantage  of  the  consumer.  There  is  free  four-posters  and  sweltering  feather  beds 
education  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  have  been  replaced  by  fresh  air  and 
at  a  cost  of  £10,000,000  per  annum  to  tubs,  and  electricity  has  snuffed  out 
the  nation  ;  cheap  postage,  cheap  news-  cotton- wicked  candles  and  rid  us  of 
papers,  cheap  books,  and  free  libraries  tinder-boxes,  and  may  erelong  rid  us 
are  all  aiding  lo  tit  the  democracy  for  of  gas.  Everybody  is  clean,  and  it 
their  duties.  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  ora 

In  1837,  80,000  letters  were  posted  ;  woman  in  society  who  is  not  engaged 
now  there  are  200,000,000  posted  year-  in  some  good  and  useful  work,  or  some 
ly.  In  1837  hospitals  were  in  a  horrid  endeavor  to  help  others  in  the  sorrows 
.slate,  and  no  nurses  of  a  higher  type  and  struggles  of  life, 
than  Dickens’s  Mrs.  (lamp  and  Mrs.  Finally,  in  the  language  of  Lord 
Harris  existed.  Children’s  hospitals  Brougham,  the  Queen  can  boj.st  that 
there  were  none.  Now  the  health  of  the  ‘‘she  found  law  dear,  and  she  will 
])eo[)le  is  cared  for,  as  it  never  was  be-  leave  it  chea))  ;  she  found  it  a  sealed 
fore,  and  it  may  almost  be  said.  The  book,  she  will  leave  it  a  living  letter  ; 
dumb  speak,  and  the  l)lind  receive  their  found  it  the  patrimon v  of  the  rich,  and 
sight.  Mortality  has  been  lessened  :  will  leave,  it  the  inheritance  of  the 
pain  has  been  mitigated  by  aniestlietics  ;  poor  ;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of 
surgical  oi>erations,  once  perilous  or  craft  and  oppression,  and  will  leave  it 
impossible,  are  now  safely  performed  ;  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of 
and  hospitals  abound,  and  before  the  innocence.” 
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And  now  I  have  done.  I  know  that 
it  is  for  the  old  only  to  dream  dreams 
and  the  youn^  to  see  visions  ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  dreamed  my  dream,  I  indulge  for  a 
moment  in  the  privilege  of  the  young  ; 
and  while  humbly  acknowledging  that 
there  are  many  social  problems  to  be 
solved,  and  that,  as  Machiavelli  said, 
‘‘  a  free  government,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  free,  has  need  every  day  of 


some  new  provision  in  favor  of  lib¬ 
erty,”  I  think  I  see  a  vision  of  the 
glories  to  bo  accomplished  in  succeed¬ 
ing  generations,  and  cherish  a  fahh 
”  which  is  large  in  time,  and  that 
which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect  end.” 
This  fine  old  world  of  ours  is  but  a  child 
Yet  in  its  go-cart— Patience  give  it  time 
To  learn  its  limbs — there  is  a  hand  that  guides. 

—Nineteenth  Century. 
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It  was  Monday  morning,  the  busiest 
lime  in  the  whole  week  in  the  Doro- 
theergasse.  Although  the  clock  had 
not  yet  struck  eight,  quite  a  little 
crowd  was  already  assembled  there,  be¬ 
fore  the  door  of  a  great  Convent.  They 
were  working-people  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  poorest  class  too  ;  judging  by 
the  look  in  their  eyes  it  was  only  the 
chosen  few  among  them  who  had  break¬ 
fasted.  None  the  less,  they  chatted 
away  quite  cheerily,  and  indulged  in 
jokes  at  each  other’s  expense  ;  for  the 
sun  was  shining,  and  it  is  only  when 
there  are  clouds  overhead  that  the  true 
Viennese  is  inclined  to  lake  life  sadly. 
They  all  had  bundles  in  their  hands  of 
one  sort  or  another  ;  and  they  kept 
glancing  down  at  them  from  time  to 
lime,  with  an  odd  expression  on  their 
faces.  Evidently  these  burdens  of 
theirs  were,  for  the  moment,  impoitant 
factors  in  their  lives. 

Besides  the  men  and  women  who 
took  up  their  station  boldly  before  the 
Convent  itself,  there  were  others  of  a 
less  sociable  nature,  who  hovered  about 
ill  the  neighborhood — in  Stefansplatz 
and  the  Kapuzinerstrasse.  They  passed 
and  repassed  the  end  of  the  Dorotheer- 
gasse,  but  always  in  the  most  casual 
fashion  ;  and  if  by  any  chance  they 
lurned  into  the  street,  they  took  care 
to  demonstrate  to  all  observeis  that 
they  did  so  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  architecture  of  a  certain 
Protestant  temple  that  stands  there. 
Some  of  these  persons  were  women, 
thickly  veiled,  and  in  long  dark  cloaks, 
and  among  them  theie  seemed  to  be 
much  nervous  excitement.  It  was  quite 


pitiable  to  note  how  convulsively  they 
clutched  whatever  they  held  in  their 
hands,  when  they  heard  footsteps  be¬ 
hind  them.  Manifestly  they  were  bent 
at  any  cost  on  avoiding  intercourse 
with  their  kind. 

On  the  stroke  of  eight  the  Convent 
door  was  thrown  open.  At  once  all 
laughing  and  talking  ceased  and  every 
one  became  intent  on  his  own  affairs. 
The  crowd  entered  the  building  quiet¬ 
ly,  by  twos  and  twos,  and  made  their 
way  up  stairs  in  the  most  business  like 
fashion.  There  two  policemen  were 
stationed  who  scanned  carefully  the 
facts — the  hands,  too — of  all  who 
passed.  Some  seemed  to  regard  the 
scrutiny  to  which  they  were  thus  sub- 
jecUd  in  the  tight  of  an  ordeal  ;  while 
others  resented  it  as  a  piece  of  gratuitous 
impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  au¬ 
thorities.  So  righteously  indignant, 
indeed,  was  one  great  fellow,  that  the 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  the  ofli- 
cers  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  quitted 
the  Convent — with  more  speed  than 
dignity.  Such  people  as  these,  how¬ 
ever,  were  the  exception  ;  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  the  presence  of  an  official  more 
or  less  was  evidently  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
found  indifference.  As  a  much-be- 
wrinkled  old  woman  lemarked  shrewd¬ 
ly  :  ”  Policemen  must  have  standing- 
room  somewhere,  and  they  are  less  in 
one’s  way  here  than  in  most  places.” 

From  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 
until  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  stream 
of  men  and  women  up  tnat  staircase 
never  ceased  ;  nearly  two  thousand 
must  have  passed  there  that  day.  But 
even  when  the  throng  was  greatest 
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there  was  never  a  touch  of  confusion, 
all  things  were  done  decently  and  in 
order.  Indeed,  the  only  sound  to  be 
heard  was  just  from  time  to  time  a 
shrill  little  cry  of  “  !Nicht  genug” — al¬ 
ways  in  a  woman’s  voice.  They  did 
not  stay  long  in  the  place  ;  within  a 
very  few  minutes  from  the  time  when 
they  crossed  its  threshold,  they  were 
back  in  the  street  again,  with  money 
in  their  hands,  too.  as  one  could  see  by 
their  faces.  For  the  most  part  they 
seemed  fairly  content  with  what  they 
had  received,  although  some  of  the 
women  cried  bitterly  as  they  trudged 
on  their  way.  It  was  a  case  of  out¬ 
raged  feelings  as  often  as  not,  some  lit¬ 
tle  treasure  or  other  by  which  they  laid 
great  store,  had  met  perhaps  with  but 
scant  appreciation.  It  is  terribly  hard 
for  the  feminine  mind  to  grasp  the  fact 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  an  official  valuer,  a 
wedding-ring,  for  instance,  is  not  worth 
one  single  whit  more  than  any  common 
little  golden  nugget  of  the  same  weight. 
A  fevv  of  those  who  had  entered  the 
Convent  had  their  bundles  still  in  their 
hands  when  they  came  out  ;  and  all 
who  had  seemed  to  be  in  the  very 
slough  of  despond.  And  little  wonder 
either,  .for  they  who  cannot  dispose  of 
their  wares  in  the  Dorotheergasse,  have 
not  much  chance  of  finding  a  market 
for  them  elsewhere.  For  the  very  rai¬ 
son  d'Urc  of  the  institution  in  the  Con¬ 
vent  there,  the  Imperial  Pawn  Office 
as  it  is  called,  is  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  the  poor  and  needy. 

E.ii  ly  in  the  year  1707  there  was  great 
distress  in  Lower  Austria.  The  streets 
of  Vienna  were  thronged  with  hungry 
men  and  women,  who  clamored  for 
food  so  fiercely,  that  richer  folk 
thought  twice  before  venturing  out 
among  them.  The  very  air  was  alive 
with  cries  of  “  Brod,  Brod,  Gieb  uns 
Brod  and  one  might  have  thought 
the  city  was  beset  with  w’olves  from  the 
strange  sounds  to  be  heard  there.  The 
Emperor  himself — it  was  Josef  I  — 
could  not  eat  hisdinnerin  peace  owing 
to  the  tumult  made  by  his  starving  sub¬ 
jects  ;  while  as  for  his  Councillors,  they 
went  about  declaring  that  their  lives 
were  not  worth  living,  so  untoward  was 
the  generation  in  tlie  midst  of  which 
their  lot  was  cast.  Something  must  be 
done,  that  was  clear,  but  no  one  knew 


what.  At  length,  just  when  those  in 
authoiity  were  at  their  wits’  end,  a 
suggestion  was  made — by  whom  tradi¬ 
tion  does  not  say.  It  was  that  an  in¬ 
stitution  should  be  founded  of  the  same 
kind  as  one  which  had  already  relieved 
much  suffering  among  the  poor  of  the 
city  of  Amsterdam.  This  institution, 
it  seems,  helped  the  poverty-stricken  to 
tide  over  times  of  exceptional  distress 
by  lending  money  to  them  almost  gratis. 

The  Emperor  was  delighted  with  the 
idea.  He  promptly  issued  a  decree  in 
which  he  called  upon  his  subjects  to 
organize  in  V’ienna  what  was  practi¬ 
cally  a  philanthropic  pawn-shop  ;  or, 
as  he  put  it  in  his  quaint  old-fashioned 
German,  “  Ein  solches  Mittel  vor  die 
Hand  zu  nehmen  wordurch  denen  jeni- 
gen  betrangten  Partheyen  geholfen 
werden  rnbehte,  welcheauff  eine  kurtze 
zeit  eines  Geldes  bedurfftig  waren.” 
He  did  more,  he  interested  himself 
personally  in  the  scheme,  decided  the 
lines  upon  which  it  should  be  worked, 
and  gave  money  out  of  his  own  privy 
purse  toward  providing  it  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  capital.  From  that  day  the  Im¬ 
perial  Pawn  Office  has  been  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Emperors  of 
Austria  ;  and  even  now  its  managers 
rank  as  Government  Officials,  and  are 
under  the  control  of  the  .Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  aus¬ 
pices  under  which  it  was  founded,  the 
Imperial  Pawn  Office  had  at  first  a 
somewhat  checkered  career.  The  Gross 
Armen  Haus,  as  the  Council  which  ad¬ 
ministered  the  relief  of  the  poor  cf 
Vienna  was  then  called,  undertook  to 
organize  and  work  it,  upon  the  under¬ 
standing  that,  if  the  scheme  should 
prove  a  success,  any  money  made  by  it 
should  belong  to  the  Council.  The 
Directors  of  the  Haus  raised  what  addi¬ 
tional  capital  they  needed  for  their  en¬ 
terprise  by  bartering  away  the  right 
they  possessed  of  levying  a  contribution 
of  fuel  on  Vienna,  Korneuberg,  and 
other  towns.  With  some  of  the  money 
they  thus  obtained  they  bought  from 
the  Count  Von  Weltz  a  house  in  the 
Annagasse  ;  and  there,  on  March  14Lh, 
1707,  they  opened  their  pawn-shop. 
The  rules  by  which  they  conducted 
their  business  were  very  simple.  All 
the  articles  brought  to  them  were  divid- 
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ed  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  which 
would  not  deteriorate  and  those  which 
would.  On  the  former  they  advanced 
in  money  two-ihirds  of  their  value,  and 
charged  interest  on  it  at  the  rate  of  a 
heller  a  month  for  each  florin  ;  on  the 
latter  they  advanced  one-half  of  their 
value,  and  charged  two  hellers  for  each 
florin,  'fo  no  one  person,  however, 
would  they  lend  more  than  a  hundred 
florins. 

Just  when  things  were  in  working 
order,  the  plague  broke  out  in  Vienna  ; 
and  for  three  years  the  Annagasse  busi¬ 
ness  was  at  a  standstill  ;  for  its  man¬ 
agers  dare  not  lake  clothes  in  paw'n, 
and  the  class  of  clients  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal  had  nothing  much  else  to 
offer.  When  once  this  disaster  was 
passed,  however,  the  office  soon  became 
quite  a  thriving  concern,  at  least  from 
a  philanthropic  point  of  view.  It  was 
the  means  of  relieving  much  real  dis¬ 
tress,  especially  among  the  respectable 
poor,  who,  when  evil  days  came  upon 
them,  had  recourse  to  it  gladly,  and 
were  often  able  to  ward  off  ruin  by  the 
loans  they  thus  obtained.  But  finan¬ 
cially,  for  some  little  time,  the  under¬ 
taking  was  not  a  success  ;  indeed,  as 
the  Directors  of  the  Gross  Armen  llaus 
complained,  instead  of  its  being,  as 
they  had  hoped,  a  source  of  income  to 
them,  it  involved  them  in  expense. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  much 
more  eagerness  was  shown  in  pledging 
than  in  redeeming,  the  managers  had 
constantly  left  on  their  hands  a  large 
supj)ly  of  wares,  of  which  they  found 
great  difficulty  in  disposing.  They 
were  forced,  therefore,  to  increase  their 
working  capital,  and  to  do  so  must  bor¬ 
row  money  at  six  per  cent,  iiuerest  ! 
Under  these  circumstances,  pawn-brok¬ 
ing,  as  carried  on  at  the  Imperial  Office, 
could  never  be  very  proti table  ;  still, 
before  long,  the  institution  became 
self-supporting.  Already  in  1717,  ten 
years  after  it  was  founded,  it  could 
boast  of  profits — 1231  florins  on  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  124,231  florins  !  Then  the  Em- 
jreror  stepped  in,  and  insisted  on  the 
rate  of  interest  charged  being  lowered 
by  one  half.  Whereupon  the  Gross 
Armen  Hairs  rose  in  revolt — as  it  had 
the  Church  at  its  back  it  often  took  up 
an  oddly  independent  attitude  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Crown.  It  declared  that  it 


would  wash  its  hands  of  the  whole  con¬ 
cern,  and  demanded  that  the  capital 
it  had  invested  in  it  should  be  refund¬ 
ed.  But  this  was  out  of  the  question, 
as  much  of  the  money  was  gone,  and 
no  one  knew  where.  The  quarrel  raged 
for  years  and  ended  in  a  compromise. 
The  Pawn  Office  was  reorganized  and 
placed  under  the  management  of  cer¬ 
tain  Imperial  Officers,  who  undertook, 
in  return  for  being  allowed  to  retain 
the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  it,  to 
pay  to  the  Gross  Armen  Hans  a  yearly 
contribution  of  2000  florins. 

In  the  hands  of  its  new  managers, 
the  Imperial  Pawn  Office  extended  its 
business  in  all  directions,  and  soon  had 
more  clients  than  it  could  possibly  deal 
with.  Before  long  its  profits  amount¬ 
ed  to  10,000  florins  a  year,  and  these 
were  always  added  to  the  working  capi¬ 
tal  ;  for  when  it  came  to  the  point,  the 
managers  stoutly  refused  to  hand  over 
any  portion  of  their  gains  to  the  Gross 
Armen  Hairs — all  former  promises  and 
pledges  notwithstanding.  They  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  according  to  the  Emperor 
Josef  I.’s  decree,  all  money  made  by 
the  office  must  be  spent  on  the  relief  of 
the  poor  ;  but  they  maintain  that,  by 
granting  small  loans  on  easy  terms  they 
did  thus  spend  it,  and  in  a  much  more 
beneficent  fashion  than  the  Gross  Ar¬ 
men  Hans,  with  its  eternal  almsgiving, 
would  do.  After  a  time  the  Imperial 
Office  seems  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
])hilanlhropic  character  ;  its  officials 
became  more  intent  on  money  making 
than  on  helping  their  clients.  But 
when  Josef  II.  came  to  the  thi’one  he 
speedily  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things,  for  he  was  not  the  man  to  tol¬ 
erate  abuses  in  an  institution  which  was 
under  his  protection.  He  reorganized 
the  office  completely,  with  the  result 
that  it  soon  recovered  all  its  old  popu¬ 
larity.  By  1787  its  business  had  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  remove  it  to  larger 
premises.  It  was  then  that  the  Convent 
rn  the  Dorotheergasse  was  bought,  and 
there  the  institution  has  ever  since  had 
its  home.  Some  ten  years  ago,  a  sec¬ 
ond  Imperial  Pawn  Oifice  was  opened 
in  Vienna,  in  the  Feldgasse,  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  third  before  long. 

These  Imperial  Pawn  Offices  are  or- 
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ganized  and  worked  for  the  express 
purpose  of  helping  the  poor.  If  niem- 
l)ers  of  the  higlier  classes  choose  to 
have  recourse  to  them,  when  in  need  of 
money,  they  are  free  to  do  so  ;  nay 
more,  they  are  made  welcome  ;  for  were 
it  not  for  their  patronage,  the  otlices 
could  not  be  self-suppoi  ting— they 
would  have  to  be  either  subsidized  or 
closed.  Still  it  is  not  the  convenience, 
or  the  interests,  of  persons  who  can 
afford  to  borrow  money  in  the  open 
market,  that  are  consulted  when  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  there,  but 
those  of  the  poor,  the  respectable  poor 
above  all.  Xot  that  outwardly,  at 
least,  there  is  anything  that  smacks  of 
a  charity  about  these  institutions  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  essentially  busi¬ 
ness  concerns,  managed  upon  strict 
business  principles.  'LMiey  who  go  there 
— even  the  most  i)overty-stricken  — 
never  dream  that  they  are  receiving  a 
favor,  or  being  laid  under  an  obliga¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  an  Austrian  would  no 
more  think  of  being  grateful  to  the 
Itnperial  Pawn  Otliee  for  lending  him 
money,  than  an  Englishman  to  the 
Post  Oflice  for  carrying  his  letters.  In 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other  the  transac¬ 
tion  is  regarded  simply  as  ‘‘  business.” 
Yet  practically  the  offices  are  centres 
for  the  distribution  of  relief  in  minute 
portions  ;  only  so  (luietly  and  discreet¬ 
ly  is  the  work  carried  on,  that  the  fact 
is  hardly  suspected.  Help  is  given 
there,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
is  most  needed  ;  it  is  given,  too,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  accepting  of  it  in¬ 
volves  no  humiliation  even  on  the  most 
sensitive.  Of  the  crowd  assembled  in 
the  Dorotheergasse  that  morning,  one- 
fourth  at  least  received  charity  before 
they  went  on  their  way  ;  yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  one  among  them  real¬ 
ized  that  such  was  the  case. 

I’he  terms  upon  which  the  Pawn 
Offices  deal  with  their  clients  would 
not,  at  a  first  glance,  strike  the  un¬ 
initiated  as  being  specially  philan¬ 
thropic  :  10  per  cent,  interest  per  an¬ 
num  is  charged  for  all  money  lent,  no 
matter  whether  it  bo  one  llorin  or  ten 
thousand.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  for  one  peison  who  pledges  his 
goods  for  a  year,  there  are  a  dozen  who 
pledge  them  for  a  week,  home  men 


make  a  point  of  depositing  their  Sun¬ 
day  clothes  with  their  ”  Uncle”  every 
^londay  morning  throughout  the  year, 
and  of  redeeming  them  every  Saturday 
night.  By  such  little  transactions  as 
these  our  London  pawnbrokers  manage 
to  make  some  400  per  cent,  on  the 
money  (hey  advance  ;  while  the  Vi(  nna 
Pawn  Otlices  are  compelled  to  content 
themselves  with  clearing  20  [ler  cent. 
And  this  20  per  cent,  would  be  only 
10,  weie  it  not  that  a  regulation  is  in 
force  by  which  they  are  allowed  to 
charge  interest  for  a  full  fortnight  on 
what  they  lend,  even  though  it  be  re¬ 
paid  at  the  end  of  a  day. 

Supposing  that  the  sum  advanced  to 
the  hebdomadal  pawner  on  his  clothes 
were  10^?.,  then  the  use  of  those  shil¬ 
lings,  from  ^londay  until  Saturday,  for 
52  weeks,  would  cost  him  about  £2,  if 
he  lived  in  London  ;  whereas  he  could 
have  the  use  of  them  for  25.  if  he  were 
in  Vienna. 

The  regular  jiawner,  hovvever,  is  not 
an  individual  whose  interest  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Imjierial  Offices — or  any  one 
else  — feel  called  upon  to  study.  The 
institution  does  not  exist  for  his  bene¬ 
fit,  but  for  that  of  the  occasional  bor¬ 
rower,  of  him  who  has  just  fallen  a  few 
steps  behind  in  the  race.  If  a  Viennese 
artisan  be  out  of  work,  or  be  laid  aside 
by  illness,  for  a  month  or  two,  he  must 
have  a  more  scant  supply  of  possessions 
than  most  men  of  his  class,  if  he  can¬ 
not  raise  in  the  Dorotheergasse  what 
money  he  needs  to  help  him  over  his 
day  of  trouble.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
deposit  at  one  of  the  offices  articles  to 
the  value  of  one-fourth  more  than  the 
sum  he  requires,  if  the  tables,  chairs, 
clothes,  watch,  or  whatever  else  he  may 
send  there,  be  in  the  judgment  of  the 
official  valuer  worth  £4,  £3  is  advanced 
to  him  on  their  security.  And  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  £3  in  full,  for  no  charge  of 
any  sort  is  made  for  the  loan  until  the 
time  comes  for  him  to  redeem  it. 
Then,  supposing  it  be  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  l5.  Gd.  is  the  amount  he 
is  required  to  pay  as  interest.  This  l5. 
6(1.,  nota  hene,  is  the  whole  expense  the 
borrowing  of  the  money  entails  on 
him  ;  for  in  Vienna  there  is  no  levying 
of  ‘Mlanging,”  or  “ticket,”  fees. 
Even  if,  instead  of  borrowing  £3  for 
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three  months,  he  had  borrowed  £20, 
lOs.  is  all  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  money. 

But  most  of  the  people  who  resort  to 
these  offices,  it  is  well  to  remember,  go 
iti  search  not  of  sovereigns,  but  of  shil¬ 
lings.  During  the  year  1803,  800,015 
ai tides  were  pledged  there,  and  on 
773,120  of  them  the  sum  lent  was  under 
10  florins  ;  on  90.009,  the  sum  lent  was 
between  10  and  100  florins  ;  on  2773, 
between  100  and  1000  florins  ;  and  on 
only  53  of  them  was  it  over  1000  florins. 

On  an  average  2380  persons  a  day 
pawn  at  the  offices  some  one  or  other 
of  llreir  possessions  ;  and  125  of  them 
pay  for  the  loans  they  obtain  only  one 
kreuzer,  i.e.,  one- fifth  of  a  penny  ; 
while  about  500  more  pay  rather  less 
than  a  penny.  And  this  is  every  far¬ 
thing  these  people  contribute  to  the 
working  expenses  of  the  institution,  the 
cost  of  storing  their  goods,  etc.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  offices,  far  from  deriv¬ 
ing  any  benefit  whatever  from  their 
business  with  this  section  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  are  the  poorer  for  every  visit 
they  receive  from  them.  Their  kreuzer 
clients — whether  one  kreuzer  or  four — 
are  in  fact  the  reci|)ients  of  their  char¬ 
ity  ;  for  not  only  do  they  work  for  t  hem 
gratis,  but  they  deal  out  doles  to  them 
— in  fiaclions  of  a  penny. 

In  addition  to  the  025  clients  who 
are  a  direct  burden  on  their  resources, 
the  offices  have  some  hundreds  more — 
exactly  how  many  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say — by  whom  they  neither  gain 
nor  lose.  The  interest  these  peisons 
pay  on  their  loans  is  enough,  though 
barely  enough,  to  defray  the  expenses 
incuired  on  their  behalf.  Thus  the 
offices  do  not  clear  one  iota  of  profit  by 
their  transactions  with  the  majority  of 
their  customers  ;  what  money  they 
make  is  made  entirely  by  their  loans 
to  the  minority.  And  this  minoiity 
consists,  in  part  at  least,  of  persons 
who  aie  driven  to  pledge  their  goods 
not  si»  much  by  poverty,  as  by  some 
sudden  embarrassment.  They  have 
backed  the  wrong  horse  perhap.s,  or 
have  lost  more  money  at  cards  than 
they  can  afford,  or  some  bill  may  have 
fallen  due  before  they  are  rpiile  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  it.  At  the  offictsthey 
can  obtain  money  more  easily,  and  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  than  dsewhbre;  they 
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can  obtain  it,  too,  without  any  fear  of 
being  subjected  to  sharp  dealing.  And 
this  even  though  they  be  women  who 
know  no  more  about  business  than  flies. 
Such  clients  as  these  are  a  regular 
source  of  income  to  the  offices  ;  and  it 
is  they  who  supply  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  means  by  which  the  work  is  earned 
on  there.  10  per  cent,  interest  on  a 
loan  of  one  florin  is  hardly  worth  coii- 
sidering  ;  but  10  i)er  cent,  on  one  of 
100 — or  better  still  1000 — lloiins  is  a 
very  different  matter. 

When  the  time  comes  for  a  man  to 
redeem  the  pledge  he  has  given,  it  may 
ha|>pen,  of  course,  that  he  has  not  the 
money  wherewith  to  do  so.  In  this 
case  he  niay,  if  he  choose,  repledge  it. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  1893  no  fewer 
than  91,079  pawns  were  repledged.  If, 
however,  at  the  end  of  ten  months  from 
the  time  for  which  he  pawned  his  pos¬ 
session  he  have  neither  redeemed  it  nor 
repledged  it,  it  is  put  up  for  sale  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  auction.  Should  the  sum  for  which 
it  is  then  sold  be  greater  than  that  for 
which  it  was  pledged,  the  difference  is 
handed  over  to  theoiiginal  owner,  })ro- 
viding  he  claim  it  within  three  years. 
Otherwise  it  becomes  the  propeity  of 
the  institution.  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  facts  in  connectiojj  with  the 
working  of  the  offices  is  the  very  small 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  pawn- 
tickets  are  allowed  to  lapse.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1893,  8btl,015  arti¬ 
cles  were  pledged,  and  848,502  were  re¬ 
deemed.  It  is  notable,  too.  that  the 
unredeemed  pledges  consist  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  jewelry. 

The  present  financial  condition  of 
the  Imperial  Pawn  Offices  is  on  the 
whole  satisfactory,  considering  the 
ternis  on  which  business  is  carried  on 
there.  Not  only  are  these  insiitutions 
entirely  self-supporting,  but  at  the  eml 
of  every  year  they  find  themselves  rich¬ 
er  than  they  were  at  the  beginning. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
no  interest  is  paid  on  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  them,  which  now  amounts  to 
some  £315.000.  In  1893  their  income 
was  318, <>78  florins,  and  their  expendi¬ 
ture  25(;, 558  florins  ;  thus  their  netj.ain 
for  the  year  was  <‘>2,120  florins.  'I'lie 
directors  of  the  offices  have  only  half 
of  the  profits  at  their  disposal  ;  as, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part 
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of  Ihe  original  capital  of  tlie  undertak¬ 
ing  was  supplied  by  the  Gross  Armen 
Ilaus,  they  are  obliged  to  hand  over  the 
other  half  to  the  Municipality  of  Vien¬ 
na  for  tlie  ndief  of  the  poor.  Their 
own  shaie  of  the  money  is  devoted  to 
extending  their  business.  The  expense 
of  starting  the  Feldgasse  Office  was  de¬ 
frayed  out  of  the  earnings  of  that  in 
the  Dorolheergasse  ;  and,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  lime,  the  united  profits  of  the  two 
offices  are  being  allowed  to  accumulate 
with  a  view  to  a  third  being  opened,  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  capital  has  been 
saved. 

The  modus  agendi  at  the  offices  is 
simple  in  the  extreme.  The  part  of 
the  l)uilding  into  which  the  public  are 
admitted  consists  of  long  corridors, 
which  have,  opening  out  of  them,  a 
seiies  of  little  windows  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  through  which  in  Eng¬ 
land  we  buy  our  railway  tickets.  With¬ 
in  each  window  two  officials  are  sta¬ 
tioned,  valuers  and  cashiers  at  alter¬ 
nate  windows.  Whoever  wishes  to 
pawn  anything  passes  it  into  the  office 
by  one  of  the  valuers'  windows,  if  it  bo 
not  too  large,  otherwise  by  a  door. 
The  first  valuer  examines  the  article, 
notes  on  paper  what  he  considers  its 
worth,  and  hands  it  to  the  second,  who 
in  his  turn  writes  down  the  amount  at 
which  he  appraises  it.  They  compare 
their  notes  and  then  decide  how  much 
may  be  safely  advanced  on  the  security 
offered.  This  sum,  or  one  smaller  if 
the  owner  prefers  it,  is  inserted  in  two 
vouchers,  and  a  number  corresponding 
to  the  number  on  them  is  affixed  to  the 
pledge.  The  thing  is  then  handed 
over  to  the  storer,  while  the  pawner 
betakes  himself  to  the  cashier’s  win¬ 
dow,  where,  in  return  for  one  of  his 
vouchers,  he  receives  the  money  duo  to 
him.  The  whole  proceeding  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  take  up  three  minutes. 

A  few  months  ago  a  chance  visitor 
passed  some  little  time  in  the  Doro- 
theergasse  Office,  just  within  one  of  the 
windows  through  which  the  pledges 
are  handed  in  to  be  valued.  This  spe¬ 
cial  window  is  reserved  for  the  ^lite 
among  the  pawners,  i.e.,  those  who 
have  jewels,  or  other  “  precious  things,” 
to  olTer  in  exchange  for  money.  The 
first  to  appear  there  that  day  was  a 
girl  who  brought  with  her  quite  a  for¬ 


midable  array  of  silver  ornaments, 
brooches,  bracelets,  and  a  necklace. 
Her  face  flushed  with  anger  when  she 
heard  the  value  set  upon  them.  The 
things  had  cost  her  more  than  three 
times  as  much,  she  declared  ;  and  they 
were  as  good  as  new,  every  one  of  them. 
The  awards  of  the  official  \aluers  are, 
however,  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes,  and 
this  she  evidently  knew  ;  for  she  made 
no  attempt  to  induce  them  to  give  her 
more  than  they  offered.  A  great  rough 
workman  stepped  into  her  place,  and 
drew  out  of  his  pocket,  in  a  somewhat 
shame-faced  fashion,  a  meerschaum 
pipe.  “  1  shall  want  it  out  again  in  a 
day  or  two,”  he  remarked  grullly,  as 
he  went  on  his  way.  Then  a  little  old 
woman,  who  looked  a  thousand  at 
least,  presented  with  a  thin  trembling 
hand  a  silver  Crucifix.  She  watched 
with  undisguised  anxiety  the  faces  of 
the  valuers  as  they  examined  it,  and 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  she  heard 
how  much  they  were  willing  to  give 
her.  A  smartly  dressed  young  person 
— a  lady’s  maid  one  could  see  at  a 
glance— was  the  next  to  come  forward, 
and  her  pledge  was  a  diamond  ring  of 
considerable  value.  She  made  some 
whispered  communication  to  the  valuer 
as  she  handed  it  to  him  ;  she  was  act¬ 
ing,  it  seems,  for  her  mistress.  The 
whole  morning  long  the  office  was 
thronged  with  clients,  for  they  who 
are  in  want  of  money  are  always  legion. 
A  poorly  clad,  middle-aged  woman, 
who  looked  too  tired  to  live,  slipped 
through  the  window  a  baby’s  coral.  It 
was  folded  neatly  in  cotton  wool,  and 
she  gave  it  a  kiss  before  she  let  it  go. 
The  valuers  seemed  in  doubt  at  first 
about  accei»ting  this  pledge,  it  was  such 
a  poor  little  thing  ;  but  they  ended  by 
certifying  that  it  was  enough  security 
for  one  gulden.  Once  the  rustle  of 
silk  was  heard,  and  there  appeared  at 
the  window  a  lady  whom  the  officials 
seemed  to  recognize,  in  spite  of  her 
thick  black  veil.  Perhaps  they  knew 
her  by  her  voice,  which  was  singularly 
low  and  sweet.  She  had  brought  with 
her  a  beaulirnlly  wrought  Indian. neck¬ 
lace,  and  was  anxious  t<»  raise  on  it  the 
very  largest  sum  possible.  A  poor  old 
woman  burst  into  tears  when  she  heard 
that  her  three  little  spoons  were  worth 
only  five  florins  ;  while  a  girl— she  was 
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hardly  out  of  her  teens — who  was  told 
that  her  silver  thimble  was  of  no  value 
at  all,  broke  down  completely.  As  she 
turned  away,  a  man  advanced  with 
quite  a  jaunty  air,  and  asked  for  a  loan 
on  a  much  bebattered  old  watch.  The 
thing  was  of  no  use  to  him  whatever, 
he  announced  ;  and  that  was  why  he 
was  pawning  it,  not  because  he  wanted 
the  money,  lie  treated  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  a  joke,  yet  his  hand  trem¬ 
bled  as  he  clutched  the  vouchers,  and 


there  was  something  in  his  face  that 
made  one  think  of  a  wolf.  This  iusti- 
lution  is  a  depressing  resort,  it  must  be 
confessed. 

The  Emperor  Josef  I.  certainly  de¬ 
serves  to  rank  as  a  benefactor  of  his 
kind,  if  for  nothing  but  the  fact  that 
he  founded  the  Imperial  Pawn  Oflice. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  but  some  man  or 
other  finds  there  the  means  wherewith 
to  ward  off  the  ruin  that  threatens 
him. — National  Review. 


FOKEIGN  LITERAKY  NOTES. 


Mr.  Babbie,  since  his  return  from  Amei  ica, 
has  not  been  doing  much  literary  work.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  the  dramatization  of  “  The 
Little  Minister,”  with  which  he  has  made  good 
progress.  He  did  not  at  first  intend  to  do  the 
work  himself,  but  has  now  taken  it  in  hand, 
and  it  may  be  expected  without  very  long 
delay. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  race  of  great  print- 
sellers  passes  aaay  by  the  death  of  M.  Bouil¬ 
lon,  of  the  Rue  des  Saints-Peres.  Like  Cle¬ 
ment,  whom  he  succeeded,  he  held  the  hon¬ 
ored  post  of  “  Marchand  d'Estampes  de  la 
Biblioth^ue  Natiunale  and,  though  he  was 
not  at  all  a  frequent  traveller,  the  very  great¬ 
est  print  sales,  whether  in  London,  Vienna, 
or  Berlin,  saw  him,  in  his  unemotional  and 
semi-Flemish  way,  the  sure  acquirer  of  treas¬ 
ures  worth  a  thousand  guineas  apiece.  Some 
of  the  finest  and  rarest  Rembrandts  that  ever 
came  into  the  market  had  passed  through  his 
hands.  Sitting — where  he  was  generally  to  be 
found— in  his  little  front  shop  only  a  door  or 
two  up  the  street  from  the  quay  and  the  river, 
M.  Bouillon  had  seen  and  judged,  and  given 
the  most  honest  and  capable  advice  upon,  the 
class  of  engravings  of  which  people  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Rothschilds  are  accustomed  to 
dispute  the  possession. 

Mb.  Heinemann’s  idea  of  a  series  of  books 
on  the  Literature  of  the  World  is  about  to  be 
given  its  practical  shape.  The  first  volume, 
which  is  on  ancient  Greek  literature,  and  is 
written  by  Professor  G.  A.  Gilbert  Murray, 
will  be  seen  almost  immediately. 

The  English  scholar  and  the  American 
scholar,  when  it  comes  to  “  howlers,”  are 
much  on  an  equality.  The  Atlautic  Monthly 


cites  a  few  recent  mistakes  of  American  origin. 
Answering  a  literary  paper,  one  student  re¬ 
ferred  to  Wordsworth’s  ”  Ode  on  Intimations 
of  Immorality  felt  in  Childhood  ’  another 
summarized  D.  G.  Rossetti’s  poetical  achieve¬ 
ments  by  saying,  “  Rossetti  wrote  a  number  of 
sonnets  and  put  them  in  his  wife’s  coffin  ; 
they  were  called  the  ‘  House  of  Wife.’  ”  An 
other  said  “  Shelley  lived  in  the  clouds  and 
was  struck  by  lightning  another,  ‘‘Shelley 
tried  to  penetrate  the  ruling  principle  of  life, 
but  it  easily  eluded  him.” 

A  Rare  Book  by  Mbs.  Browning. — The  dis¬ 
covery  is  reported  from  Sandwich  of  another 
original  copy  of  Mrs  Browning’s  “  The  Battle 
of  Marathon,"  which  was  printed  for  W.  Lind- 
sell,  87  Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish  Squore,  in 
182U.  It  was  bought  at  a  local  sale  with  a 
number  of  other  books  for  a  few  shillings. 
Up  to  the  year  1891  but  three  copies  of  this 
scarce  work  were  known  to  exist,  and  the  only 
one  that  has  ever  been  sold  by  auction  realized 
f330  at  the  Foote  sale  held  at  New  York  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  This  may  have  been  one 
of  the  three  copies  already  mentioned,  but  in 
any  case  only  five  at  the  most  can  be  account¬ 
ed  for  at  the  present  time.  The  book  is  con¬ 
sequently  scarcer  than  “  Pauline.”  Mr. 
Browning  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  a 
copy  up  to  within  a  short  time  of  his  death, 
and,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  it,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  doubt  whether  it  might  not  be  a 
fabrication. 

Milton’s  Wives  and  Daughters. — Of  Mil¬ 
ton's  three  wives,  and  his  relations  with  them, 
enough  has  been  written.  It  was  a  hard  thing 
to  be  Milton’s  wife  or  Milton’s  daughter.  He 
was  stern,  he  was  austere,  and  he  was  self- 
centred  ;  his  impeccable  strength  was  pur- 
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chased  by  a  sublime  and  monotonous  egoism 
— which  is  the  name  they  give  to  selfishness 
in  poets.  Very  chill  must  have  been  the  life 
of  his  girls  in  that  Puritan  house,  reading  to 
the  inwrapped  Puritan  father  from  languages 
they  did  not  understand,  and  taking  down 
from  his  lips  poetry  they  understood  still  less. 
Milton  found  them  undutiful  Poor  little 
“  undutiful”  daughters!  Patheis  had  terri¬ 
ble  conceptions  of  duty  in  those  days.  Did  any 
one  ever  want  to  know  Milton  ?  Did  any  one 
ever  not  want  to  know  Shakespeare  ?  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  readers  of  the  Exeter  Hall  class 
who  would  have  yearned  for  the  godly  com¬ 
pany  of  the  “  great  Christian  poet."  But,  on 
the  whole,  how  thankful  one  should  be  that 
Shakespeare  was 'not  a  “Christian  poet”! 
“  Les  vrais*  arti-sts  sont  toujours  un  jjeu 
paiens,”  said  poor  Stephen  Heller  to  Sir 
Charles  Halle  ;  in  no  invidious  sense,  for  was 
he  not  a  Catholic  writing  to  a  Catholic  ? 

At  Athens  a  small  potsherd  has  been  found 
which  bears  the  name  of  Themistocles,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  used  when  the  ostra¬ 
cism  of  Aristides  took  place. 

“  To  the  late  Dr.  Cobham  Brewer,  who  has 
just  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  seven,  all  jour¬ 
nalists,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
public,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  ad¬ 
mirable  books  of  reference — “  The  Header’s 
Handbook”  and  “The  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
and  Fable.”  Dr.  Brewer's  was  a  busy  life. 
His  “  GuidetoScience,”  written  in  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French,  has  given  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  their  first  intelligent  interest  in  the  laws 
of  nature. 

Concerning  Mulvaney’s  death,  still  unre¬ 
corded,  a  girl  living  in  Arizona  has  written  to 
Mr.  Kipling.  She  tells  him  that  the  return  of 
Mowgli  to  the  “  man  pack”  of  civilization 
(more  or  less)  was  an  outrage  to  her  sense  of 
the  proprieties,  and  she  implores  the  author 
at  any  rate  to  arrange  for  Mulvaney  to  die  “  a 
worthy  death  on  Indian  soil  and  not  go  back 
to  England”— and  respectability.  This  re¬ 
quest  is  one  in  which  all  who  know  and  honor 
Terence  Mulvaney  (and  who  does  not  V)  will 
join. 

Mr  Kipling  wrote  in  reply.  He  began  by 
saying  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  for 
Mowgli  in  making  him  a  married  man  and  a 
servant  of  the  Government  (see  ”  In  the 
Rukh”),  and  continued:  ‘‘But  as  to  Mul¬ 
vaney,  his  fate  cannot  be  altered.  If  you  re¬ 
member  the  curse  of  Shielygh  laid  on  him  by 


old  Mrs.  Sheehy,  he  was  to  *  die  quick  in  a 
strange  land,  seeing  his  death  before  it  came 
and  unable  to  slir  hand  or  foot.'  Someday  I 
may  tell  how^that  came  upon  him.”  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  added  that  he  couldn't  write  stoties  by 
sitting  down  at  a  table  and  dipping  his  pen  in 
the  ink-bottle.  “Stories  ‘happen  along,’ as 
they  say  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and,  unlike 
the  cattle  on  your  ranch,  they  cannot  be  hur¬ 
ried.” 


MISCELLANY. 

Culpable  Luxury. — What  is  culpable  lux¬ 
ury?  “I  know  when  you  do  not  ask  me.” 
said  one  of  the  Fathers  when  he  was  chal¬ 
lenged  to  define  time.  One  may  almost  say 
the  same  of  culpable  luxury.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  culpable 
luxury.  The  common  opinion  of  the  world, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  is  a  sufiicient 
proof  of  this  fact.  There  is  no  society  at 
present,  and  we  believe  there  never  has  been, 
which  has  not  condemned  luxury  carried  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  point.  The  literature  of  Home 
and  Greece  and  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  full  of 
attacks  on  senseless  and  degrading  luxury, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  even  in  ancient 
Tyre  or  Carthage  public  opinion  professed  to 
dislike  the  exaggeration  of  the  soft  and  ener¬ 
vating  life  of  the  merchant  princes.  In  mod¬ 
ern  times  the  notion  of  there  being  some¬ 
thing  per  se  wicked  in  excessive  luxury  is 
very  strong.  The  preachers  and  teachers  of 
religion  have  always  inveighed  against  it  in 
unmeasured  terms,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  point  to  any  great  religious  movement 
which  was  unaccompanied  with  attacks  on 
Dives  for  his  soft  conches  and  delicate  rai¬ 
ment,  and  for  the  money  he  wastes  on  his 
selfish  pleasures.  In  spite  of  our  Lord's  re¬ 
proof  to  those  who  were  scandalized  at  Mary 
Magdalene’s  use  of  the  spikenard,  the  mur¬ 
mur,  “  These  useless  luxuries  might  have 
been  sold  and  given  to  the  poor,”  has  never 
been  stilled.  We  hear  it  from  the  mob-ora¬ 
tor  in  the  Park,  we  listen  to  it  in  the  parish 
church,  and  a  short  time  ago  the  Church  Con¬ 
gress  took  up  the  old  complaint  as  of  burning 
moment,  and  discussed  a  paper  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  Canon  W'atson. 

Though  we  have  no  sort  of  desire  to  deny 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  culpable  luxury, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  that 
there  is  si  great  liability  to  ‘‘  canting”  on  the 
subject.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases. 
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men  are  very  apt  to  compound  for  the  sins 
they  are  inclined  to  by  damning  those  they 
have  no  mind  to  !  People  are  very  apt  to  de¬ 
fine  as  useless  and  wicked  luxuries  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  sense  for  which  they  happen  to  have 
no  sympathy.  For  example,  the  man  who 
does  not  smoke  looks  with  horror  on  the  no¬ 
tion  of  spending  £10  on  a  box  of  very  choice 
cigars,  but  regards  as  almost  virtuous  the  col¬ 
lection  of  rare  books.  Another  condemns  a 
taste  for  old  china  and  Persian  carpets,  but 
thinks  it  perfectly  legitimate  to  keep  a  large 
stable  of  horses.  Jones  has  a  taste  for  vin¬ 
tages  and  sees  no  objection  to  its  indulgence 
in  spite  of  the  cost,  but  regards  it  as  disgust¬ 
ing  luxury  to  eat  “  a  dinner-party  dinner” 
every  day  of  one’s  life.  Brown,  a  teetotaler, 
on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  money  is  crim¬ 
inally  wasted  when  spent  on  wine,  but  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  need  for  well  cooked  food.  In 
truth,  one  man’s  luxury  is  often  another 
man's  necessity  ns  much  as  one  man’s  meat 
is  another  man’s  poison.  Again,  as  Canon 
Watson  admitted,  luxury  is  often  a  purely 
relative  term,  and  to  illustrate  this  he  quoted 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  striking  story  of  the  High¬ 
landers  sleeping  out  on  the  snow  clad  moors. 
One  of  them  made  a  pillow  of  a  snowball. 
The  others  kicked  it  away  with  disgust  as  a 
piece  of  culpable  luxury.  Thus  the  poor  man 
is  very  apt  to  talk  of  the  rich  wallowing  in 
unholy  luxury  and  living  like  swine  in  a 
golden  stye,  and  to  forget  that  the  poor  man 
of  a  former  age  would  look  with  equal  disgust 
on  his  own  little  comforts,  or  bare  necessaries 
as  he  calls  them.  If  one  of  the  old  Covenan¬ 
ters  could  return  and  look  into  a  modern 
manse  tenanted  by  even  the  most  self  sacri¬ 
ficing  of  ministers  he  would  feel  a  sense  of 
horror  at  the  effeminacy  and  luxury  around 
him.  The  stuffed  chairs,  the  carpets,  the 
coverlets,  the  kitchen  range,  the  elaborate  ap¬ 
paratus  for  making  tea  and  coffee,  the  small 
cups  and  the  big  cups  for  various  uses,  and 
all  the  other  little  devices  for  producing  even 
a  very  moderate  degree  of  comfort  would 
seem  to  him  to  be  calling  dow'n  the  vengeance 
of  an  outraged  heaven.  Imagine,  too,  his 
feelings  at  hearing  that  the  minister  had 
spent  £20  on  taking  a  holiday  in  visiting  the 
cathedrals  of  Northern  France.  Twenty 
pounds  spent  on  personal  pleasure  !  Why 
the  sum  might  have  been  used  for  a  hundred 
pious  purposes.  Instead  it  was  squ-andered 
on  the  most  wanton  of  all  luxuries — the  lux¬ 
ury  of  gadding  about  and  seeing  the  worship 
of  idolators.  Yet  now  the  most  old-fashioned 
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of  elders  would  not  think  it  over  luxurious 
of  the  minister  to  take  a  holiday  or  to  spend 
money  on  the  pleasure  of  travel  and  sight¬ 
seeing.  No  one,  again,  at  the  present  day 
thinks  theatre  going  a  culpable  luxury.  It  is 
looked  on,  no  doubt,  as  an  extravagance  for  a 
poor  man,  but  the  rich  man  may  indulge  his 
taste  for  the  drama  without  reproach.  In¬ 
deed,  if  he  goes  to  see  Shakespeare  or  to  hear 
serious  opera,  he  feels  he  is  doing  a  good  ac¬ 
tion  and  spends  ten  shillings  on  his  seat  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  fear  of  reproach.  Yet  if  he 
heard  that  a  neighbor  sat  at  home  and  smoked 
two  five  shilling  cigars,  he  probably  would  be 
extremely  indignant  and  talk  loudly  about  it 
being  culpable  luxury  of  this  sort  that  turned 
the  working  men  into  Socialists. 

But  though  there  is  great  danger  of  con¬ 
demning  as  culpable  luxuries  things  on  which 
money  may  be  spent  with  perfect  innocence, 
and  though  we  hate  the  cant  which  allows 
£500  to  be  spent  on  a  ball  supper,  but  looks 
with  horror  on  £100’s  worth  of  flowers  for 
decorations— ”  blossoms  which  will  fade  be¬ 
fore  the  evening’s  over” — we  admit  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  culpable  luxury.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  define,  but  it  does  exist.  In  our 
opinion,  however,  the  world  is,  as  a  rule, 
quite  wrong  when  it  confounds  culpable  lux¬ 
ury  with  great  expenditure.  That  is  a  false 
issue.  It  is  not  the  waste  that  makes  the 
luxury  culpable,  nor,  again,  will  the  test  of 
usefulness  do.  If  the  test  is  to  be  utilitarian, 
then  all  art  and  all  music  on  a  grand  scale 
must  go,  for  art  and  music  do  not  increase 
the  supply  of  food  and  clothing  and  warmth. 
A  few  prints  and  a  musical  box  may  be  re¬ 
tained  as  mental  distractions,  but  the  picture 
gallery  and  the  opera  are  without  defence. 
But  if  waste,  or  non-productiveness, *is  not  to 
be  the  test,  what  is  to  be  our  touchstone  ? 
The  amount  expended  will  clearly  not  do, 
because  this  is  purely  relative,  and  will  make 
culpable  luxury  an  almost  impossible  crime 
for  the  great  millionaires.  No  expenditure 
thej’  are  ever  likely  to  undertake  would  be 
beyond  their  means,  and  therefore  culpable 
luxury  would  have  to  be  counted  as  the  vice 
of  the  moderately  well  off  and  the  poor.  The 
real  test  of  culpable  luxury  is,  we  believe,  the 
personal  one.  Culpable  luxury  is  luxury 
which  enervates,  and  demoralizes  the  man 
who  indulges  in  it.  If  a  man  worships  com¬ 
fort  like  a  god,  cultivates  the  art  of  smoothing 
down  the  roughnesses  on  the  road  of  life  till 
he  has  made  it  like  a  batter  slide,  and  so  ar¬ 
ranges  his  existence  that  every  conceivable 
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physical  want  is  instantly  supplied  to  the 
full,  then,  no  doubt,  he  is  indulging  in  culpa¬ 
ble  luxury,  and  is  enervating  himself  body 
and  soul.  Many  very  rich  men  know  this 
instinctively,  and  guard  themselves  most  care 
fully  against  the  demoralization  which  comes 
from  the  too  great  easiness  and  softness  of 
life.  Plenty  of  millionaires  have  no  better 
dinners  than  their  neighbors,  not  because 
they  are  afraid  of  gout,  but  because  they 
dread  the  effects  of  physical  comfort  carried 
to  the  extreme  point.  They  may  have  great 
houses  and  a  sumptuous  style  of  life  in  nl- 
exteriials,  but  inside  their  apparent  life  they 
often  most  carefully  organize  for  themselves 
and  their  children  a  simpler  habit  of  exist¬ 
ence  In  the  best  of  the  rich  English  families 
there  is  a  strong  and  sound  tradition  against 
personal  luxury  which  is  very  noticeable.  It 
is  thought  disgraceful,  either  for  the  men  or 
the  women,  if  they  are  not  invalids,  to  be 
over-zealous  about  their  comforts.  So  strong, 
indeed,  is  this  instinctive  desire  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  effects  of  personal  luxury, 
that  it  is  counted  had  form  to  be  always  bother¬ 
ing  about  making  life  into  a  feather-bed. 
Great  ladies  are  often  far  harder  upon  their 
sons  and  daughters  in  the  matter  of  the  small 
luxuries  of  life  than  the  ordinary  middle- 
class  patent.  In  fact  it  is,  as  we  have  said, 
considered  to  be  extremely  bad  form  for  a 
man  to  be  over  luxurious  in  dress  or  in  any 
of  the  personal  appointments  of  life.  A  man 
may  spend  £10,000  on  a  picture  or  a  horse,  or 
i;20,000  in  making  a  paradise  to  hold  wild 
beasts,  but  if  it  were  known  that  ho  had 
wasted  £0000  in  doing  up  his  dressing  room, 
and  had  silver-plated  his  bath,  he  would  be 
sneered  at  ns  a  person  with  the  tastes  of  a 
Levantine  Jew.  Here,  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
we  believe  that  the  internal  view  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  caste  or  class  of  men  as  to  what  is  allow¬ 
able  or  not  allowable  for  those  within  its 
ranks  is  a  safe  guide.  Tney  know  what  are 
the  kinds  of  luxurious  expenditure  which  de¬ 
moralize,  and  try  to  avoid  them  accordingly 
by  putting  the  stamp  of  bad  form  upon 
them.  The  true  culpable  luxury  they  know 
to  be  the  enervating  of  the  body  and  mind  by 
too  great  easiness  and  by  material  self  indul¬ 
gence.  They  know  that  spending  vast  sums 
on  pictures  or  flowers  or  horses  does  no  harm, 
but  that  the  iirotection  of  the  body  from  all 
possibility  of  hardship  or  discomfort  is  the 
way  of  ruin.  We  ought,  then,  to  be  very 
careful  as  to  what  we  dub  culpable  luxuries. 
Luxuries  must  never  be  called  culpable  mere¬ 


ly  because  they  cost  sums  of  money  which 
seem  to  us  large,  or  because  they  serve  only 
perishable  objects.  What  we  must  look  for 
is  the  factor  of  personal  demoralization.  If 
the  luxury  is  of  a  kind  to  deprave  or  enervate 
it  is  to  be  condemned.  If  not.  it  is  cant  to 
abuse  it,  and  then  go  home  to  our  humbler 
but  none  the  less  real  luxuries — i.e.,  expendi¬ 
ture  beyond  what  mere  utilitaiianism  de¬ 
mands.  Let  us,  then,  clear  our  minds  of 
cant,  and  not  rage  about  the  wickedness  of 
covering  our  walls  with  expensive  pictures  or 
our  floors  with  carpets  and  rugs  four  cen¬ 
turies  old,  and  costing  twice  or  thrice  as  many 
pounds  as  they  have  years.  It  is  quite  as 
legitimate  for  Dives  to  buy  such  a  carpet  in 
the  bazaar  at  Cairo  as  it  is  for  us  to  get  a 
square  of  modern  Turkey  carpet  at  the  stores. 
A  good  piece  of  Brussels  or  an  art  square,  or 
for  the  matter  of  that  bare  boards,  would  have 
kept  both  us  and  the  millionaire  alive  and  in 
health,  and  therefore  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  us  and  him  is,  after  all,  one  of  balance 
at  the  bank.  It  is  only  the  iiist  step  beyond 
mere  utilitarian  considerations  which  counts. 
If  once  one  embarks  upon  a  luxury,  the  luxn- 
riousness  must  be  measured  not  by  the  num  • 
ber  of  pounds,  but  by  a  proportion  sum.  As 
the  price  of  a  modern  Turkey  dinihg-room 
carpet  is  to  Mr.  Jones’s  salary,  so  is  the  price 
of  his  giant  Persian  rug  to  Lord  Bullion’s  in¬ 
come.  But  Jones’s  Turkey  carpet  cost  him 
£30,  and  he  has  only  £1000  a  year,  while 
Lord  Bullion’s  income  is  £50,000  a  year. 
Therefore  Lord  Bullion  will  be  no  more  culpa¬ 
bly  luxurious  than  Jones  if  he  gives  £1500 
for  his  antique  Persian  rug.  The  only  lux¬ 
uries  we  have  a  right  to  condemn  are  those 
which  are  unmanly — which  degenerate  and 
render  men  soft  and  feeble.  When  luxuries 
take  this  form  they  are  vices,  and  must  be 
dealt  with  accordingly.  But  remember  that 
though  rich  men  commit  these  vices  more 
easily  than  poor  ones,  they  are  not  confined 
to  the  very  rich.  There  are  plenty  of  self-in¬ 
dulgent  and  over  luxurious  men  among  the 
middle  class,  —  iSpedafor. 

The  History  of  Cards. — The  visiting-card 
ns  we  now  know  it  is  barely  a  century  old. 
Like  most  other  every-day  articles  of  use  and 
ornament,  it  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  process 
of  evolution  ;  and  the  form  which  the  card 
now  universally  takes  is  by  no  means  so  at¬ 
tractive  as  those  which  it  took  in  some  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  history.  Of  late  years, 
indeed,  there  have  been  whispers  of  a  new 
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departure  in  cards.  A  revolt  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  monotony  in  “  paste-boards”  has  more 
than  once  been  threatened  ;  and  the  great 
army  of  those  who  suffer  from  collector-mania 
have  been  tantalized  with  the  prospect  of 
new  worlds  to  conquer,  in  the  shape  of  visit¬ 
ing  cards  ornamented  with  elaborately  en¬ 
graved  devices.  The  idea  of  those  who  moot¬ 
ed  the  change  was  to  give  to  the  visiting-card 
a  touch  of  individuality,  so  that  each  card, 
like  a  book  plate,  should  be  a  witness  to  its 
owner's  individual  taste  and  inclinations,  and 
not  a  mere  machine-made  reproduction  of  a 
universal  pattern.  But  nothing  came  of  the 
proposal,  and  the  present-day  visiting  card 
still  wears  its  uniform  of  plain  black  and 
white.  Had  the  proposed  change  been  car¬ 
ried  out,  however,  it  would  simply  have  been 
a  revival  of  a  fashion  that  prevailed  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Visiting  cards  were  a  development  from  the 
old  style  of  message  and  invitation  cards. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  it  was  customary  to  write  messages  and 
invitations  on  the  backs  of  used  playing- 
cards.  The  particular  card  used  was  often 
chosen  at  random  ;  but  occasionally  it  was 
picked  out  with  an  eye  to  the  delicate  sugges¬ 
tiveness  of  some  one  suit.  This  sometimes 
gave  the  recipient  an  opportunity  for  airing 
his  or  her  wit.  A  Eev.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was 
minister  of  Margate  from  1705  to  1746,  once 
received  an  invitation  to  dinner,  from  the 
Duchess  of  Dorset,  written  on  the  back  of  a 
ten  of  hearts.  The  reverend  gentleman 
promptly  replied  by  the  following  epigram  : 

”  Your  compliments,  lady,  I  pray  you  forbear. 

Our  old  English  service  is  much  more  sin¬ 
cere  : 

You  sent  me  ten  hearts — the  tithe  only 
mine  ; 

So  give  me  one  heart,  and  burn  t'other 
nine.” 

One  of  the  many  stories  that  are  told  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  name  of  “Curse  of  Scotland,” 
which  is  given  to  the  nine  of  diamonds,  at¬ 
tributes  its  origin  to  the  alleged  action  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  writing  his  cruel  or¬ 
der,  refusing  all  quarter  to  the  defeated  High¬ 
landers  after  Culloden,  on  the  back  of  this 
particular  card.  But  as  the  term  was  in  use 
before  the  battle  of  Culloden  was  fought,  the 
explanation  can  hardly  be  true.  Much  earlier 
the  Irish  name  for  the  six  of  hearts — the 
‘‘  Grace-card” — is  said  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  a  message  written  thereon.  The  tradition 
goes  that  a  gentleman  of  Kilkenny,  named 
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Grace,  was  being  strongly  urged  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Marshal  Schomberg  to  declare  for 
William  of  Orange  and  against  James  II. 
The  marshal's  emissaiy,  in  his  master's  name, 
made  lavish  promises  of  future  rewards  ;  but 
the  Irish  gentleman  wrote  the  following  an¬ 
swer  on  the  back  of  the  six  of  hearts  :  “  Tell 
your  master  I  despise  &is  offer,  and  that  honor 
and  conscience  are  dearer  to  a  gentleman  than 
all  the  wealth  and  titles  a  prince  can  bestow.” 

An  amusing  example  of  the  use  of  cards  for 
messages  can  be  seen  in  the  fourth  plate  of 
Hogarth's  “Marriage  a  la  Mode,”  which 
dates  from  174-5.  In  a  corner  of  the  picture 
are  several  playing-cards  lying  on  the  door, 
with  inscriptions  which  show  a  considerable 
devotion  to  phonetic  principles  of  spelling  on 
the  part  of  the  fashionable  world  of  that  day. 
One  bears  the  following  :  “  Count  Basset  begs 
to  no  how  Lade  Squander  sleapt  last  nite.” 
Another  has  ;  “  Lady  Squander’s  company  is 
desir'd  at  Mias  Hairbrane’s  Bout.” 

Sometimes  the  backs  of  playing  cards  which 
were  used  for  invitations  and  similar  pur¬ 
poses  were  elaborately  engraved.  The  writer 
of  a  once  well-know’n  book,  called  the  “  Spir¬ 
itual  Quixote,”  published  in  1772,  speaks  of 
the  use  of  playing  cards  for  the  sending  of 
messages  as  a  new  fashion  ;  but  it  is  clear 
from  what  has  been  already  stated  that  they 
had  been  in  common  use  for  at  least  thirty  or 
forty  years.  A  curious  survival  of  this  cus¬ 
tom  was  ob.served  in  the  island  of  Madeira 
some  years  ago.  A  visitor  who  was  staying 
in  that  delightful  isle  about  1865  recorded 
that  the  invitations  given  by  the  Bishop  for 
the  Easter  ceremonies  in  the  cathedral  of 
Funchal  were  written  on  the  backs  of  play¬ 
ing  cards. 

From  the  use  of  such  cards  simply  for  in¬ 
vitation  and  other  messages  it  was  an  easy 
transition  to  their  use  for  visiting  purposes. 
At  first  the  person  who  so  used  them  simply 
wrote  his  name  across  the  back  of  a  card. 
Dr.  Doran,  in  one  of  his  pleasant  books  of 
gossip,  declares  that  it  was  in  Paris,  about  the 
year  1770,  that  the  custoyu  whs  introduced  of 
visiting  en  blnnc,  as  it  was  called,  that  is  by 
leaving  a  card.  Old  fashioned  folks,  he  says, 
who  loved  to  visit  in  state  and  display  their 
costumes,  called  this  fashion  fantastic,  and 
strongly  opposed  it.  But,  of  course,  opposi¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  was  bound  to  fail.  The 
ceremonial  leaving  of  a  card,  as  equivalent  to 
a  visit,  may  have  begun  in  1770,  but  the 
writing  of  the  name  on  a  card  and  leaving  it 
when  the  person  called  upon  was  not  at  home 
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'ivas  certainly  practised  somewhat  earlier.  In 
a  French  satire  of  1741,  on  Zes  Inconvhiients 
du  Jonr  de  VAn,  the  writer  says  : 

“  Sur  le  dos  d’une  carte  on  fait  la  signature 

Pour  rendre  sa  visite  au  dos  de  la  serrure.” 

The  play  upon  the  word  dos  is  not  very  trans¬ 
latable,  but  the  meaning  of  the  couplet  is 
plain — the  person  visited  was  not  at  home, 
but  the  card  with  the  name  written  on  the 
back  paid  the  visit  to  the  back  of  the  lock, 
conveyed  the  visitor,  as  it  were,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  looked  door. 

Writing  the  name  on  the  back  of  a  card  was 
soon  found  to  be  too  simple  a  matter,  and  it 
became  the  practice  to  write  the  name  either 
on  the  backs  of  playing-cards,  or  on  the  face 
of  cards  adorned  with  engraved  devices. 
Classical  ruins  and  the  like  designs  were 
highly  fashionable.  Cards  so  engraved  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  sold  in  packs,  with  assorted 
views ;  for  two  or  more  cards  have  been 
found  bearing  the  same  name  written  across 
them,  but  with  quite  different  pictures  as 
backgrounds.  The  practice  of  writing  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  superseded  by  en¬ 
graving  the  name  as  well  as  the  background. 
— Chambers's  Journal. 

Memories  of  Eton  Chapel. — Sunday  dawned 
as  fair  and  beautiful  as  ever  the  day  of  rest 
has  been  in  this  work-a-day  world,  and  we 
passed  across  the  smooth  lawn  by  the  lilac- 
trees  and  under  the  arch  of  honeysuckle  on 
our  way  to  Eton  Chapel,  where  Dr.  Welldon, 
the  Headmaster  of  Harrow,  was  to  preach  to- 
da}'.  From  every  quarter  the  boys  streamed, 
like  Browning’s  rats,  emerging  from  every 
house  ;  and  hundreds  of  hats  were  touched 
as  the  masters  passed  in  cap  and  gown.  We 
turned  into  the  delicious  coolness  under  the 
arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  school-yard,  and 
mounted  the  old  stone  steps  to  the  chapel, 
up  which  have  gone  so  many  generations 
whose  feet  have  long  rested  in  quiet  church¬ 
yards,  or  by  distant  batlletields,  or  beneath 
the  great  sea  ;  and  then  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  stalls  of  the  chapel,  which  was  fast 
filling  with  toys.  In  front  of  us  sat  tbe  col¬ 
legers  in  their  surplices,  some  of  them  very 
small  boys  ;  and  the  lines  of  boys  stretched 
away  till  their  faces  became  indistinct  in  the 
distance.  The  stalls  were  tilled  with  musters, 
their  families  and  friends,  and  some  were 
there  who  had  worshipped  here  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
was  reflected  in  their  faces.  You  felt  as  you 
looked  at  them  that,  after  all,  character  is  of 


far  more  importance  than  action,  or,  to  put  it 
simply,  what  a  man  is  matters  more  than 
what  he  does.  Near  the  east  end  of  the 
chapel,  the  rich  tints  of  Burne-Jones’s  tapes¬ 
try  contrasted  with  its  sombre  surroundings, 
portraying  the  Visit  of  the  Magi,  and  in  its 
suggestive  reverence  it  must  be  a  continual 
reminder  to  Eton  boys  of  the  light  brought 
into  the  world  by  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
possible  greatness  of  human  life. 

The  Sixth  Form,  choir,  clergy,  and  masters 
entered,  and  service  began.  More  than  once 
the  Headmaster  of  Harrow  glanced  at  the  row 
of  collegians ;  possibly  his  thoughts  were 
back  again  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  when 
he  occupied  that  place.  The  sea  of  heads 
was  almost  bewildering  ;  there  w'as  not  a 
spare  place  anywhere.  Sometimes  the  sing¬ 
ing  was  left  pretty  much  to  the  choir  and  a 
few  ;  and  then  Dr.  Lloyd  pulled  out  more 
stops  on  the  organ,  the  harmony  was  dropped, 
and  in  a  mighty  roar  of  unison,  the  voices 
filled  the  chapel  and  seemed  to  linger  along 
the  fretted  roof.  Possibly  the'  echo  of  that 
triumphant  burst  has  come  back  to  many  a 
lonely  watcher  in  later  years.  The  morning 
was  hot  and  old  memories  were  strung  Here 
Wellington  knelt  as  a  boy,  little  dreaming  of 
Waterloo  ;  here  our  Prime  Ministers  came 
day  by  day,  with  minds  full  of  boating  and 
cricket  and  the  many  interests  of  boyhood, 
before  the  weight  of  a  nation’s  welfare  had 
rested  on  their  shoulders  ;  here  Patteson 
offered  himself  and  his  life  work  to  God,  and 
then  went  to  rest  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
tbe  Martyr-Bishop  of  Eton,  leaving  his  name 
and  his  work  as  a  perpetual  heritage  to  the 
school  which  numbers  him  among  her  noblest 
sous.  And  then  came  tbe  thought  of  the  un> 
known  multitude  who  had  been  trained  here 
to  know  the  value  of  honor  and  duty,  work¬ 
ing  all  over  the  world  with  the  patient  cour¬ 
age  to  which  au  Englishman  is  no  stranger. 

No  one  could  select  from  this  vast  assem¬ 
blage  of  boys  our  future  statesmen  and  bish¬ 
ops  ;  no  one  could  tell  which  little  lad  would 
one  day  lead  his  men  into  action,  dare  death, 
or  win  the  Victoria  Cross.  Possibly  the  boys 
who  sit  side  by  side  to  day  will  one  day  head 
the  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but 
the  thought  was  far  from  their  minds  to-day 
ns  the  sunlight  slanted  through  the  great  col¬ 
ored  windows  and  lingered  over  the  young 
faces.  That  the  thought  was  present  in  the 
preacher’s  mind  was  soon  to  be  made  evident 
when  he  addressed  them  as  the  future  states¬ 
men  of  England.  The  text  came  with  tbe 
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sarprise  that  the  Bible  version  of  the  Psalms 
so  often  brings  in  its  striking  distinctness 
from  the  better  known  translation:  “Thou 
hast  given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear  Thee, 
that  it  may  be  displayed  because  of  the 
truth.” 

The  preacher  looked  round  at  the  boys  be¬ 
low  him,  and  he  took  the  two  key  notes  of  bis 
.passage — Courage  and  Truth.  Perhaps,  he 
said,  if  he  asked  each  boy  separately  what 
quality  he  most  admired,  he  would  say  cour- 
age.  Physical  courage  was  a  thing  in  which 
few  boys  were  lacking,  but  there  was  a  higher 
courage  than  that — it  was  to  dare  to  stand 
alone  for  God  ;  and  then  he  spoke  of  the  ban¬ 
ner  each  carried,  which  had  been  given  in  a 
special  manner  to  some  lately,  at  their  con¬ 
firmation.  They  were  all  enrolled  as  soldiers  ; 
and  as  he  spoke  of  the  soldier-life,  a  fiash  of 
enthusiasm  seemed  to  pass  over  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  lifted  the  boys  into  the  region  of  a 
higher  ideal.  Who  would  be  those  to  do 
splendid  deeds,  to  suffer  great  things  ?  None 
could  say  ;  and  when  one  rose  to  the  rank  of 
a  hero,  possibly  he  would  be  one  whom  his 
companions  w'ould  never  have  selected  as 
specially  courageous.  Did  the  preacher’s 
thoughts  glance  back  to  the  gentle  Patteson 
walking  out  of  the  room  at  the  sound  of  bad 
language,  or  resigning  his  place  in  the  eleven 
unless  the  singer  of  an  improper  song  at  the 
cricket-supper  apologized  ? — E.  M.  Green,  in 
the  Sunday  Magazine. 

The  M.vrch  of  the  Motors. — The  march  of 
the  motors  from  London  to  Brighton  recent¬ 
ly,  though  it  was  partly  spoiled,  as  every¬ 
thing  in  England  is  partly  spoiled,  by  the 
enormous  crowds  drawn  together  to  the  show, 
seems  to  us  to  prove  two  or  three  things  of 
importance  very  distinctly.  One  is  that  a 
heavy  dray  carrying  a  heavy  burden  can  be 
driven  without  horses  along  our  ordinarj’ 
roads  at  a  rate  of  at  Last  ten  miles  au  hour, 
and  at  an  expense  greatly  less  than  that  of 
traction  by  living  animals.  The  petroleum 
engine  will  do  that  much  for  us,  at  all  events, 
and  that  is  a  very  great  thing.  Our  first  ne¬ 
cessity  is  to  quicken  and  facilitate  the  car¬ 
riage  of  people  and  things  necessary  for  agri¬ 
culture  from  village  to  village,  without  the 
enormous  outlay  of  capital  and  disturbance 
of  existing  arrangements  involved  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  network  of  light  railways  with 
their  indi-spensable  iron  bridges.  We  want, 
with  roads  as  they  are,  to  be  able  to  send  a 
drayload  of  muck  or  turnips  across  Greenshire 


May, 

without  making  new  roads,  and  without  keep, 
ing  big  beasts  to  eat  their  heads  off  when  they 
are  not  at  work.  The  motor  clearly  can  do 
that,  can  run  up  and  walk  down  steepish  hills, 
can  be  repaired  at  a  blacksmith's  forge,  and 
can  carry  its  own  food,  petroleum,  without 
greatly  increasing  its  own  load.  It  does  not 
matter  a  straw  how  many  cars  failed  to  got  to 
Brighton.  That  is  only  a  question  for  paten¬ 
tees  to  quarrel  over,  as  they  will  do  very  bit¬ 
terly.  The  facts  remain  that  some  twenty 
motors  or  more  did  get  to  Brighton,  that  no 
roads  were  made  specially  for  them,  and  that 
petroleum  is  the  cheapest  of  all  known  meth¬ 
ods  of  producing  energy,  much  cheaper,  at  all 
events,  than  getting  it  out  of  horses  or  oxen 
by  stoking  them  with  oats  and  dry  grass. 
That  is  a  most  important  discovery,  the  curse 
of  agriculture  being  that,  as  neither  produce 
nor  manure  nor  timber  can  do  its  own  porter¬ 
age,  a  distance  of  even  two  miles  from  a  rail 
way  station  doubles  the  cost  of  transport, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  heaviest  of  agricul¬ 
tural  expenses.  In  countries  like  India,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  Argentina  the  gam  will  be  almost  im¬ 
measurable,  and  even  in  Britain,  we  agree 
with  Lord  Winchilsea  that  it  will  be  very 
great.  The  vibration,  of  a  heavy  motor  is  of 
no  importance  when  the  things  carried  are 
dead,  the  stench  does  not  signify'  in  the  open 
country,  and  as  for  the  drivers’  spines,  they' 
must  learn  to  sit  as  the  great  ladies  of  Rome 
it  is  believed  used  to  sit  in  their  springless 
chariots,  upon  seats  of  cord  ^^tretched  loose  in 
the  manner  of  the  hammocks  used  in  country 
gardens.  The  moment  the  motor-dray  is 
found  to  pay,  it  will  be  built  cheaply  of  rough 
timber,  or  iron,  it  will  need  no  costly  tires, 
and  a  class  of  drivers  will  develop  themselves, 
half  laborers,  half  stokers,  as  they  have  al- 
ready  done  for  the  reaping  and  ploughing  ma¬ 
chines.  If  they  injure  the  roads,  the  roads 
must  be  made  harder,  and  they  will  not  fright¬ 
en  the  serene  cart-horses,  whom  they  will  at  no 
long  interval  supersede.  We  have  no  doubt 
about  the  ultimate  success  of  the  motor  dray. 

The  fate  of  the  motor  carriage  or  cab  is  by 
no  means  so  well  assured.  The  stench  and 
the  vibration  caused  by  the  use  of  burning 
oil  are  abominable,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  we  can  get  wholly  rid  of  either  of 
them.  We  are  not  entirely  rid  of  the  smell 
arising  from  paraffin  ns  used  in  lamps,  and  if 
we  are  to  use  highly  rectified  oils  the  new 
motive-power  will  not  be  cheap,  while  the 
element  of  danger  from  the  cheap  oils  cannot 
be  wholly  eliminated.  ”  A  Duchess  Burnt  in 
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her  Carriage”  would  be  a  fine  line  on  the  asylums,  find  our  streets  filled  with  noiseless, 
placards,  and  would  very  soon  smash  the  swift,  and  perfectly  controllable  machine-car- 
hopes  of  a  whole  legion  of  inventors.  The  riages  ;  but  the  end  is  as  yet,  according  to  all 
vibration,  too,  and  the  noise  seem  to  be  in-  the  trustworthy  evidence,  not  quite  in  sight, 
separable  from  the  mode  in  which  the  power  Will  not  the  end,  if  it  is  attained,  create  a 
generated  expends  itself.  Nor  is  the  diffi-  great  amount  of  human  suffering?  Yes  it 
culty  of  using  motor  carriages  while  horses  will  to  individuals,  but  not  to  the  community, 
still  survive  to  be  summarily  pushed  aside.  The  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  incompetent  will 
Many  horses,  it  is  clear,  will  pay  no  attention  suffer  horribly,  as  they  always  do  in  presence 
to  their  new  danger,  but  many  others  will,  of  a  great  social  change.  The  rise  in  the 
and  the  scene  in  Regent  Street  on  a  winter’s  wages  of  the  highly  skilled  which  has  marked 
evening,  with  half  a  dozen  motor-carriages  the  advance  of  the  last  twenty  years  has 
puffing  out  shining  smoke,  and  half  a  dozen  caused,  as  we  can  affirm  on  the  most  positive 
horses  rushing  madly  through  the  crowd,  may  evidence,  a  cruel  mass  of  undeserved  suffer- 
be  too  like  Pandemonium  to  be  tolerated  even  ing,  employers  of  necessity  weeding  out  the 
by  the  English  pedestrian,  who  is  so  serenely  unfit,  and  picking  among  applicants  till  men 
indifferent  to  bicycles,  overhead  wires,  and  over  fifty  and  men  who  are  second-rate  see 
the  chance  that  the  underground  cables  may  nothing  before  them  but  charity,  the  work- 
strike  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  gas-pipes,  house,  or  that  slow  eating  up  of  insufficient 
with  a  result — already  witnessed  once  or  twice  savings  about  which  the  Charity  Organization 
— in  baby  earthquakes.  The  motors  will  have  Society  could,  if  it  liked,  tell  such  pathetic 
to  be  improved  a  great  deal  before  they  are  stories.  It  the  motors  succeed  to  the  full, 
generally  applied  to  carriages  and  cabs,  and  crowds  of  old  drivers,  old  grooms,  and  stupid 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  London,  and  hangers-on  of  stables  will  be  thrown  suddenly 
the  cities  of  the  world  generally,  had  to  wait  out  of  w’ages,  and  will  unquestionably  suffer, 
until  the  electric  engineers  had  proved  that  as  their  betters  do  if  they  hold  shares  in  un¬ 
carriages  can  be  propelled  in  safety  by  the  limited  banks  and  the  banks  break.  They 
force  to  be  stored  in  light  accumulators  at  an  are  very  worthy  folk  many  of  them,  though 
expense  distinctly  less  than  that  involved  in  rough  of  tongue  except  to  superiors,  they  have 
keeping  horses.  They  say  in  advertisements  often  led  lives  of  singular  hardship  from  ex- 
and  prospectuses  that  they  can  do  it  now  ;  posuie,  they  are  liable  to  special  diseases  of 
but  we  want  more  evidence  as  to  the  weight  ’their  own,  and  those  who  are  kindly  disposed 
of  those  accumulators,  as  to  the  time  for  which  could  hardly  find  more  deserving  proteges,  for 
a  carriage  can  be  charged  by  the  dynamos,  that  they  will  be  half  starved  is  nearly  cer- 
and  as  to  the  weekly  cost  of  the  entire  ma-  tain.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  thousands  of 
chine.  Electricians  as  yet  are  delightfully  younger  and  stronger  men  with  a  mechanical 
vague  upon  all  these  points,  and  we  hear  turn  and  the  adaptability  which  our  people 
from  expert  critics  that  there  is  a  question  of  seem  to  lose  at  fifty  will  find  new  billets  open 
waste  which  bothers  them,  and  at  least  one  to  them,  and  will  prosper  in  them  more  than 
mechanical  difficulty  which,  though  soluble,  those  whom  they  have  superseded.  Thecom- 
is  not  perfectly  solved  yet.  We  shall  all  see,  munity  w’ill  benefit,  for  though  science  is  by 
if  a  company  begins  running  omnibuses  by  no  means  all  benevolence,  that  wonderful 
electric  energy  ;  but  till  we  see,  all  we  can  pagan  lady,  with  her  bright  armor  and  her 
say  is  thal  a  silent  carriage  capable  of  ten  scrutiniziug  eyes,  having  w  ells  of  malignity  in 
miles  an  hour,  without  smell  and  without  her  heart  as  well  as  kindness— she  has  in  our 
vibration,  ought  in  a  great  city  to  supersede  own  time  created  the  lucifer  match  and  the 
every  kind  of  means  of  locomotion.  The  de-  Anarchists- it  is,  we  suppose,  indubitable 
sideratum  is  not  yet  attained  though,  and  it  is  that  anything  which  increases  the  force  of 
quite  possible  that  we  may  have  many'  years  man  in  his  great  fight  to  make  the  earth  yield 
to  wait,  as  we  had  for  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  food  benefits  mankind.  If  the  farmer  can 
Swan’s  electric  light,  and  may  then  find,  as  in  only  save  an  hour  a  day  in  his  people’s  labor, 
the  case  of  that  light,  that  sanguine  specula-  that  is  10  per  cent  taken  off  his  average  ex- 
tors  have  greatly  exaggerated  the  convenience  penses.  The  motor  will  do  that  for  us  ;  and 
of  the  more  scientific  illuminator.  We  shall,  if  it  rashes  in  its  course  over  a  few  thousand 
we  have  little  doubt,  after  two  or  three  sets  breaking  hearts,  well,  the  path  of  improve- 
of  shareholders  have  been  ruined,  and  two  or  ment  has  been  strewn  for  ages  with  bleeding 
three  inventors  of  genius  have  gone  into  victims.  It  is  well  for  us  that  in  our  time 
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the  bleeding  is  -seldom  conscionsly  caused. 
As  to  the  animals,  we  do  not  see  in  the  great 
balance  of  things  that  they  will  suffer  at  all. 
The  dogs,  who  at  present  are  sadly  puzzled, 
will  learn  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  although 
wilful  cruelty  to  a  horse  is  now  rare  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  vast  majority  of  horses  are  deliber¬ 
ately  worked  out,  as  slaves  used  to  be  in 
Cuba,  and  then  sold  to  be  worked  still  harder 
in  old  age.  If  their  numbers  should  grow 
fewer  because  science  and  avarice  between 
them  have  bred  a  new  motive-force,  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  sum  of  animal  misery  in 
the  metropolis  will  be  in  the  least  increased. 
The  horse  kept  for  pleasure  or  dignity  is  al 
ways  well  tended,  and  the  horse  kept  for  work 
is  nine  times  out  of  ten  better  out  of  it  all. — 
Spectator. 

A  Haunted  Lancashire  Hall.  —  Wardley 
Hall,  near  Manchester,  which  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere  and  the  trustees  of  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater,  is  being  modernized  and  re¬ 
paired,  in  order  that  Mr.  J.  Cairns,  the  out¬ 
side  manager  for  the  Bridgewater  trustees, 
may  take  up  his  residence  there.  The  house, 
which  lies  near  the  main  road  leading  from 
Manchester  to  the  North,  and  but  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  walk  from  the  ill-fated  Sandhole  colliery, 
Walkden.  which  has  been  on  fire  nearly  three 
months,  is  famous  as  one  of  England's  haunt¬ 
ed  homes.  In  a  glass  box  is  kept  w-hat  is 
deemed  the  cause  of  many  strange  disturb¬ 
ances— namely,  a  skull,  said  to  be  that  of  one 
Roger  Dcwmes,  a  “  rake-hell”  Cavalier  of 
Charles  the  Second’s  Court,  and  the  last  of  an 
old  family.  After  gambling  and  drinking  one 
night  Downes  walliedout  with  a  drawn  sword, 
sw-earing  to  kill  the  first  man  he  met,  and 
kept  his  word,  his  victim  being  a  poor  tailor. 
By  Court  infiuence  he  avoided  punishment 
for  his  crime  and  pursued  his  career  more 
wildly  than  ever.  One  evening,  shortly  after¬ 
ward,  his  sister  and  cousin,  who  lived  at  Ward- 
ley  Hall,  were  surprised  to  receive  a  strange- 
looking  box  by  the  wagon  from  Manchester. 
On  opening  it  they  were  horrified  to  find  in¬ 
side  a  grinning  skull,  and  the  communication 
in  a  quaint,  crabbed  hand,  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  Roger  Downes’  head.  He  had  been  killed 
in  a  brawl  on  London  Bridge,  his  head  cut  off, 
his  body  thrown  in  the  Thame.3 — the  writer, 
an  eye-witness  of  the  affair,  forwarding  it  to 
Wardley  with  the  significant  announcement, 
“  Heaven  has  avenged  the  innocent  blood 
w'hich  he  has  shed.”  His  relatives  tried  to 
keep  the  story  a  secret,  but  in  vain.  “  No 
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grave,”  says  “  Harland’s  Lancashire  Legends,” 

would  hold  the  head  ;  no  triple-locked  box 
of  iron  would  keep  it  captive.”  There  was 
no  rest  till  it  was  placed  in  the  window  of  the 
library,  its  eyeless  sockets  looking  out  over 
the  domain  it  formerly  ruled.  Two  centuries 
and  more  have  passed,  and  any  attempt  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  skull  has  always  brought  disaster 
upon  the  disturber.  At  least  such  is  the  fixed 
belief  of  the  country  side.  One  man  attempt¬ 
ed  to  break  it  up,  but  was  taken  with  violent 
pains  in  his  limbs  as  though  being  cut  to 
pieces,  w'hile  even  to  remove  the  skull  from 
its  accustomed  resting-place  is  said  to  have 
caused  terrible  thunderstorms  and  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  district.  Thomas  Burnitt,  the 
Manchester  antiquary,  paid  Wardley  Hall  a 
visit  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  wrote 
of  the  skull  as  ”  a  surprising  and  most  unusual 
piece  of  household  furniture.”  He  adds  that 
one  of  the  party  removed  it  from  its  position 
to  a  dark  corner.  That  night  a  violent  storm 
arose — “  trees  were  blown  dowm  and  cottages 
unroofed,”  but  on  the  skull  being  returned  to 
its  accustomed  place,  “  these  disturbances  of 
Nature  ceased.’  ’  Such  are  some  of  the  strange 
stories  concerning  Wardley  Hall,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  round  about  implicitly  believe  them. 
Whether  the  alteration  in  the  old  mansion 
will  annoy  the  ”  spirit  of  the  skull”  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  but  in  any  case,  owing  to 
its  past  history,  the  old  place  will  always  be 
of  interest. — Lloyd's  Weekly. 

The  St.  Martin' s-le-Qrand,  the  postman’s 
magazine,  has  sent  a  rather  good  story  round 
the  papers.  A  small  West  of  England  post¬ 
master  was  also  a  bookseller.  In  his  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  a  rich,  self  made  man,  a  railway 
contractor,  w'ho  had  built  and  furnished  a 
large  house,  but  had  as  yet  formed  no  library. 
Struck  by  this  want  in  his  new  house,  he 
drove  to  the  post-office.  “  You  are  a  book¬ 
seller,  Mr.  A.,  I  believe?”  he  said. abruptly. 
“Yes,”  answered  the  postmaster.  “Very 
well  ;  I  want  you  to  fill  up  my  library  for  me. 
I  have  sixty  feet  of  shelving.  I  w’anl  ten  feet 
of  historj’.  ten  feet  of  novels,  ten  feet  of  poet¬ 
ry,  ten  feet  of  religion,  ten  feet  of  science, 
and  ten  feet  of  other  sorts  of  books.  I  under¬ 
stand  you  know'  your  business,  and  I  leave  the 
choice  of  the  books  to  you.”  After  some  fur¬ 
ther  talk  the  order  was  accepted,  and  executed 
to  the  owner’s  satisfaction,  which  was  greatly 
increased  when  visitors  to  his  house  compli¬ 
mented  him  upon  the  judicious  selection  of 
books  in  his  library. 


